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, tber: +» The congested dition of the railroads is causing delays in mail, e: 
Notice to Subscr s and Readers and freight deliveries to such an extent that subscription copies of FHE 


RED BOOK MAGAZINE, as well as the copies for news-stand sale, in common with other publications, are likely to 
be somewhat delayed. If, therefore, your subscription copy does not arrive promptly on the 23d, or if your new: 
does not have the magazine on sale on the 23d, please take these things into consideration and wait a few days before 
writing to us. 

We can assure all subscribers that their copies are being mailed as early as heretofore, in fact, earlier; any delay in 
delivery will, therefore, result from causes entirely beyond our control, which not only affect magazine deliveries but deliv- 


ery of shipments of every description. 
Th 
vanes PTD IDOI fly 


The Best Serial Novels of the Year 


The Astonishing Suzanne By Emerson Hough 
Illustrated by Ralph Pallen Coleman 


Fair to Middling By Nalbro Bartley 
Illustrated by Edward Ryan 


Conflict By Clarence Budington Kelland 
Illustrated by Frank Street 

Beauty By Rupert Hughes 
Illustrated by W. T. Benda 


The Best Short Stories of the Month 


Laurence and Roger By Booth Tarkington 32 
Illustrated by William Van Dresser 


Leaves of Friendship By Gerald Beaumont 37 
GERALD Illustrated by William Meade Prince 


BEAUMONT The Immortal By Alfred Noyes 42 


America’s new master of Illustrated by Joseph C. Coll 


_ on pores The Invincible Truth By E. Phillips Oppenheim 47 
magazine Illustrated by Raeburn Van Buren 


: Love By Courtney Ryley Cooper 56 
“John McArdle Ilustrated by J. Allen St. John 


— Referee” Amateurs and Others § By Samuel Hopkins Adams 66 


oi ree Illustrated by H. Weston Taylor 
t t t terna- ‘ ' 

rtd pos pier Pe; i A Mother of the Middle Kingdom By Jack Boyle 171 
contest for the world’s Illustrated by W. H. D. Koerner 


championship. But beyond The Profiteer’s Wife By W. L. George 76 


that it is the most original 
story of the squared circle Illustrated by Frank Snapp 


that any magazine has ever Built Upon a Rock By Harold Titus 87 


an ee Illustrated by William C. McNulty 


dealer to save you a copy 
of the July issue. And 
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Bruce Barton’s Commornsense Editorial 25 











TERMS: §3.00ayearin advance; 25 centsanumber. Foreign postage $1.00 additional except on subscriptions fur soldiers overseas on which there is no extra 
postage charge, the price for the subscription being the same as domestic subscriptions, viz. : $3.00 per year. Canadian postage 50c. Subscriptions are received by all news- 
dealers and booksellers, or may be sent direct to the Publisher. Remittances must be made by Post-office or Express Money Order, by Registered Letter or by Postage 
Stamps of 2-cent denomination, and not by check or draft, because of exchange charges against the latter. 


ADVERTISING FORMS close the 15th of the second preceding month (August form closes June 15th). Advertising rates on application, 


THE CONSOLIDATED MAGAZINES CORPORATION, Publisher, The Red Book Magazine, 36 S. State St., Chicago, Ill. 


LOUIS ECKSTEIN 
IMPORTANT NOTICE: PRESIDENT THE RED BOOK MAGA- 
fs = am muaeibe w THE Charles M. Richter ' Ralph K. Strassman ZINE is issued on the twenty- 
Chron eieminnnie: widdcaaten davedan Vice-President and General Manager Vice-President and Advertising Director third ofthe month preceding its 
personally, or you may find oo . ‘ 3 date, and is for sale by ail news- 
yourself defrauded. Many com- Office of the Advertising Director, 33 West 42nd Street, New York. dealers after that time. In the 
plaints are received from people R. M. PURVES, New England Representative, 80 Boylston St., Boston. event of failure to obtain copies 
who have paid cash to some LONDON OFFICRS, 6 Henrietta St., Covent Garden, London, W. C. t “ i 
swindler, in which event, of Entered as second-class matter April 25, 1905, at the post office at Chicago, Illinois, under the Act Se a eee 
course, the subscription never of Congress of March 3, 1879. trains, a notification to the Pub- 
reaches this office. Copyright, 1921, by THE CONSOLIDATED MAGAZINES CORPORATION (The Red Book Magazine). | lsher will be appreciated. 

Copyright, 1921, by THE CONSOLIDATED MAGAZINES CORPORATION in Great 

Britain and the Colonies. Entered at Stationers’ Hall, London, England. 
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__ SCHOOLS AND C COLLEGES? FOR BOYS _ 



































~ Select the || STAUNTON 


° MILITARY 
MILITARY | Right School || ACADEMY 


Upon the wisdom of your decision 
ULVER ACADEMY |/|| may rest your FUTURE SUCCESS An Ideal Home School 



























Culver is for the ambitious boy—the boy If you are having difficulty in mak- for Manly Boys 
= ares whole-heartedly foto .- =, 5 ing a decision, the intimate and 
aa tn conan. Clear ooaae the bane te & | comprehensive information supplied || ||| 625 boys from 47 states last session. Largest 
; , ||| private academy in the East. Boys from 





o Ex ional Burea 

by ur lucation B u is at | 13 to 20 years old prepared for the Univer- 
your service. } | sities, Government Acad or B 

In order that we may most satis- 1,600 feet above sea level; pure, dry, bracing 
factorily assist you in making an | mountain air of the proverbially healthful 


intelligent and happy selection, it | and beautiful Valley of the Shenandoah. 
Pure mineral spring water. High moral 






| 

| 

boy and brings it out. Culver men are leaders | 
in college and business. 

The amazingly complete | 

equipment and splendid staff of | 

« teachers are unsurpassed for | 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

} 

| 


















the whole development of the 















boy. Emphasis placed on col- | an at ‘ : 
lege preparatory work. Ath- | will be necessary for you, when } tone. Parental discipline. Military train- 
letics and outdoor life build writing to give complete data upon | ing develops obedience, health, manly car- 
strong bodies. For catalogue, | riage. Shady lawns, expensively equipped 

address 
1. Type of school you wish — pre- k. Daily drill d ‘ 

THE DEAN’S OFFICE a | par aily drills and exercises in open air. . 
Culver Indiana paratory, college, finishing, | Boys from homes of culture and refinement 
business, technical, art, music, | only desired. Personal, individual instruc- 





(On Lake Maxinkuckee) ; 
||| tion by our tutorial system. Academy sixty 

years old. $375,000 barracks, full equip- 
ment, absolutely fireproof. Charges $600. 


Catalogue free. Address 


| COL. THOS. H. RUSSELL, B.S., President 
| Box R, Staunton, (Kable Station) Virginia 


dramatic, or summer camp. 
Location (City or State). 
Approximate amount you wish 
to pay per year. 
Exact age, and year you will 
enter school. 
5. Religion and previous education. 


In order that information sent you 
may be reliable, all data supplied 
by this Bureau is gathered through 
a personal visit to the school. 





















the following points:— Wil 
gymnasium, swimming pool, athletic 
| 
| 
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ili Academ F 

Military y Educational Bureau MILITARY INSTITUTE 

14 miles from center, of ¢ wg Age redited at j 
leading universities. ery strong faculty—20 men | 

for: 206 bo: oys. Training under West Point graduate, | THE RED Book MAGAZINE COL. ORVON GRAFF BROWN, President 
e =p yhasizes honor; hubits of orderliness, precision | 33 West 42nd St. New York City High academic standards. Military train- 
an promptitude, develops spaserense. Teacher-con- |} ing for healthy bodies and good habits. 
ducted trips to C0 hicago’s art and industrial centers. | | Recreation and all outdoor activities. Col- 
Recreational activitiea. Not conducted ao profit. - - —_ - lege preparatory courses. Collegiate and 
> sagen Seon ise boys. Catalog. | Mm TNA uit 1 Business Courses. Military training 

A ° . | ied. neice under U. 8. Army officer. 37th year. 

Box 1800 Morgan Park, Chicago, III. Shattuck School oes ¢* at ore | p testo i a : > re 

J o ‘] FARIBAULT, MINN. Application should be made well in advance Jaly pre pment sg 

55TH YEAR to enter when 14 or 15 years of age. * re 

For School Catalogue or Camp Booklet 








address 
Box 91 Germantown 
* =" Near DAYTON, OHIO 





nvm mitt 1" 





Catalogue and View Book on Request. 














° CUUUULIL UEC VLU UNUMLUL WOMEN ULC Wok UUM U OC WUD Ls PMU MMMM ORI <) 
THE TOME SCHOOL 


On the Susquehanna = K k Mili 
For information about this national t t 
boarding school for boys address 3 en uc y ar 
Institut 


Rates $1000 Po } With a Winter Home in Florida 

Boys at K. M. I. are thoroughly prepared for col- 
lege and equipped for life’s work. Thetwo homes 
| in Kentucky and Florida, offer a variety of climate 
and a chance for outdoor sports and dril! al) year 
round. New Jaboratories, buildings and wood- 
working shops. Designated “Hornor School” by 
War Dept. Junior R.O. T.C. Early registration 
necessary. Large waiting list last year. Terms 
| $750. For catalog and particulars address. 


The Headmaster, K. M. L., Lyndon, Ky. 





























Randolph-Macon Academy 


Box 425, Front o— Va. 








iE] Murray Peapopy Bruss, Ph.D.,Director pa 
Port Deposit, Maryland 













- J 
A School for Boys with Military Training 
A branch of the Randolph-Macon System. Liberal 
gifts make unusual advantages possible Equip- 
ment cost $100,000. Prepares for College or Sci- 
entific Schools. Gymnasium, p »hysical culture 
and outdoor sports. $450. 30th session opens 
September 20th, 1921. For catalog address 

CHARLES L. MELTON, A.M., Principal 


re weemrre SSS SS >= — 9q MILITARY 
[CAROLINA MILITARY-NAVAL ACADEMY ST. JOHN'S "Saioo:’ 


“In the Land of the Sky’’ } College and business. High standard academ 
2300 feet above sea-level, on the Hendersonville-Asheville Plateau } Phvsical C Solbare and SS Son 
Most Beautifully Located and Modernly Equipped School in America Drill Hall, Swimming Pool, Athletic Fiel 
Farm of 350 acres, lake, boating, fishing, golf. athletics. Classical, Engineering and Commercial 


Junior Hall, a eeparate school for boys unde: 
thirteen. Write for catalog. 

Courses. Military equipment furnished by U.S. War Department. Thoroscholarship. A gentlemen’ s 

school for the sons of gentlemen. For catalog, address the Academy at Hendersonville, N. C. 












































































WILLIAM ADDISON RANNEY, A. M., Principai 
OSSINING-ON-HUDSON, N. Y. 








































22 Teachers Lake Forest Academy 


$800,000 Equipment 


88th year opens Sept. 20th B ~ PY AY 
For Boys wis zm A SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


WORCESTER Dg ee 
ACADEMY 


Directed work and play. 
ientific school. 
WORCESTER MASSACHUSETTS Preparatory for college or scientific schoo 
RATES: $1000 single 


| Ample buildings and play fields. 
$850 double 


Junior School for Boye from. ten A fourte< n 
JUNIOR SCHOOL for young boys A distinct school in a building of its x 
For catalog, address the 


Separate faculty. Under the care of a house 
Registrar, G. D. Church, M. A. 


father and mother. 
SAMUEL F. HOLMES, M. A., Principal 








250 Boys 






















































(64th year) 
THOROUGH COLLEGE 
PREPARATION —diploma 
admits to ALL certificate uni- 
versities — definite preparation for 
entrance examinations of Yale, Prince- 
ton, Harvard, ete, 
HONOR IDEALS—genuine co-operation between 
faculty and students— non-military regime. 
BEAUTIFUL COUNTRY LOCATION on Lake Mich- 
igan, one hour north of Chicago. Modern buildings, gym, 
swimming pool— physical training and ALL athletics. 
Influential board of trustees — endowed — not main- 
tained for profit—annual fee, $950. For catalog, address 
JOHN WAYNE RICHARDS, Box 156: Lake Forest, Ill. 




















Rates $500-$900. 


ARCHIBALD V. GALBRAITH, Principal 
Box G, Easthampton, Mass. 
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| ean tg of body, 

strength of mind, 
strength of character. 
These are the essen- 
tials of good citizen- 
ship. These are the re- 
wards of the boy who 
puts himself in har- 
mony with the splendid 
system of training at 


. John’s 
Hilitary eadomy 


Your son will be in the care 
of men who have made the 
training and developing of 


; } e * 
_ boys a life study and a life 
‘ work, They will develop him 
, by methods that will interest 
him and stimulate his ambi- 
ag tion. He will be taught to 


stand on his own feet and 
never quit. Six weeks sum- 








SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES FOR BOYS 

















mer tutoring school. Cata- A military academy of the highest grade, under the supervision of the U. S. War 
log, address Department, with the following SPECIAL FEATURES: 
Box 16F, Delafield, é 
Waukesha Co., Wisconsin 1. One of America’s best- 3. Thorough preparation for universities, 
equipped schools. Modern technical schools, Government academies, or 
~ brick buildings designed ex- business. Our certificate 
: . . pressly for boy school pur- accepted in lieu of entrance 
, poses: sixty-acre campus examination at West Point, 
located in the country fifty Annapolis, and all univer- 


miles north of Atlanta, sities and colleges that ac- 
in the bracing climate of cept certificates. 
the Blue Ridge foothills; 


outdoor life the 4. Compulsory gymnasium 


work to correct defects dis- 
closed by specialist's exami- 
nation on entrance. 


golf; all athletics; 
Government-built target- 
range; aquatics. 


A NATIONAL SCHOOL Founded 1867 x 2. Personal supervision by an unusually 5. National patronage; 


6. F.C. 1 Unit strong faculty of college graduates with success- more than two hundred 
The poe oreparation for College or b pre 7 Arr: ful experience in handling boys: small classes; cadets from twenty-eight 
oars € con act Military work. aval Unit has 8 U. S. individual attention; boys taught how to study. states last session. 


itters, power launch, sea trips on U. S. W Expenses moderate. Write for catalogue. 


Is. Mild ¢ limate, outdoor sports all year $70.00 ’ : 
n Logarta wom _ Past — x. broader training RIVERSIDE Box R Gainesville, Ga. 


schocl can g 


ve. 
REN. WALTER MITCHELL, D. °D., RECTOR, “BOX P, CHARLESTON,S.C. 


= Po OHIO MILITARY INSTITUTE | ts 
Founded in 1833 . 
An academic, military and physical training school. Separate de- 
partment for young boys. Located at College Hill, unusually beautiful 




















iL 


SCHOOL f 8 TARRYTOWN -ON-HUDSON and wholesome suburb of Cincinnati. Buildings well equipped. New 
or boys NEW YORK 


Gymnasium. All athletics under careful supervision. Military sub- 
~ ho from N. Y., in the beautiful, historic “Trving’ orGinate to academic training. One instruct or toe very nine cadets. Certific ate 
25 mile: - : 
country. 85th year. 30 years under present Headmas’ ar 


sto colleges. No hazing. Moral and social influences of primary considerat 
ter. E xtensive grounds. Modern and complete equip- 
ment Prepares for all colleges and technical schools- 
Athletic Field. Swimming Pool. New Gymnasium. 


Ad reas M. FURMAN, A. M., Headmaster. Box 932. 


| TENNESSEE | EDDIE 


Write for cattian to 
A. M. Henshaw, Superintendent, Box 27, College Hill, Cincinnati, Ohio 

















MILITARY INSTITUTE 
: An Endowed School for Boys 
Boys enrolled from 30 States establish Tennessee > 
Military Institute as | Moulder of a for ay nena s Work 
—« ’ H Peddie considers her work done only when the 
2Y The South’s Best Known Military School | boy is completely and rightly educated. Her grad- 
»1 name of school reste on thorough academic | uates are now leading in scholarship and student 
iL rk, efficient military training 9 and physical devel- activities in 26 colleges. Emphasis placed on 
ment, and the spirit of . which inspires | proper development of body as support for healthy 
or ) to their best achievement. dount government mind. 
ric h sensible restraints and incentives to good A thorough physical examination charting each 
2s, , Rated Honor School by Southern Commis- organ, eyes, ears, nose, throat, heart, lungs, etc., 
nd sion Accredited Schools, Health record unsur- is the basis for correct development of each boy, 
hd. passed. Mild climate, outdoor exercises all year. Reports mailed to parents. 
ler R.O.T.C. Modern buildings and equipment, labora. 60 Acre campus, All athletic sports, swimming poo!, gymnasium. Splendid more)! influence 
t ori e3, gy mnasium, swimming pool, cinder track. All | of faculty picked for character, thorouch knowledg: and une ream tanding of boys Lower School 
al hletics. Charges moderate. For Catalog, adc iress | for boys under 14. Summer Session July 11 toScpt. 2. For booklets address 





COL. Cc. R. ———s Supt., Box 182 ROGER W. SWETLAND, LL.D,, Headmaster. Box 6 F, Hightstown, N. J, 











MILITARY ACADEMY 


Develops red-bloodei | 
American manhood, | 
: throughcarefully co-ordinated military and 
academic training. Equipment and faculty 
exceptional. Unit R. O. T. C. College 
Preparatory, ——- and Music. Grad- ' 
uates admitted without examination to | py | a 
Universities. ““Big Brother” plan of Best Equipped Private Boys’ School in South 
Den. government brings boys into close personal touch 1 ; forei 
wn. with instructors. New building for smaller bo A man-making school where boys from 26 states and many foreign 
yuse | All Athletics. Debat d a Soci sq countries are given the most complete training toward moral, intellectual 
Glee Club. Band _ ang one ee : eties. and physical development. Military Department under U.S. Government. 
endl gulsaiaiaeed Canacit . vw tine ‘— ip | fF Classical, linguistic, scientificand commerical courses. Eleven buildings. 
patie Macro senna Paral ne . win Faculty of University-trained experts, who give personal, sympathetic 
yal os 59 S attention day and night. Certificate admits to leading universities, West 
Box 124 COL. E. ¥. BURTON, President Mo. Point and Annapolis. For handsomely illustrated CCM address 
— — Castle Heights, Box 114, Lebanon, Tenn., Col. C. M. Mathis, Pres. 
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MILITARY 
SCHOOL' 


Develops the spirit of manly activity. To a care- 
fully prepared course of study has been added out- 
door training that builds body and mind. A complete 
college preparatory school—the oldest boys’ school in 
the West. Always given highest rating by the War 
Department. Splendid equipment for manual train- 
ing and laboratory work. Athletic training for every 
boy. Modern dormitories make ideal living quarters, 
For catalogue, address 


COL. T. A. JOHNSTON, Superintendent 
754 Third Street Boonville, Mo. 














Noted as an engineer- 
ing achool for three- 
quarters of a century. 
Special physical train- 
ing. All athletics, 
B. 8. and C. E. degrees 
conferred. - 

ee. I 


Ideal location in the picturesque 
South. Delightful, mild climate 


7 
Lhe permits open-air exercises all the 
year. A military college of the 
highest order. Senior unit R. O. 
j T. C. Liberal Arts, Engineering, 
Sciences. Sugemannes oa 







CHARLESTON, 8. C. | 





Founded 1842 








5-acre campus 


New #600,000 barracks on 7 
limited to 


being completed Expenses 
actual cost 


Col. O. J. BOND, Supesintendint 

















FOR BOYS 7 to 16 





CARSON LONG INSTITUTE 


In hill country, 1000 feet 85th year. College Preparatory, Business, Junior Courses. 
rbove sea level, one hour Separate modern building for boys under 13 years. 
from Chicago. Faculty, Healthful country location. Terms, $400; Juniors, 
placing boy values before $375. Boys taught how to learn, how to labor, how to live. 


CARSON LONG INSTITUTE, Box 18, New Bloomfeld, Pa. 


devel- 


book values, seeks to 
op mind, body, morals and wen eR AAs 
’ A tics. Our 
ideal every Todd The Columbia Military Academy 
Boy a od ¢ "ASK Built by the U. S. Government. Half-million dollar 
ABOUT NORTHERN SUMMER CAMP. plant. 67-acre campus, athletic fields, splendid equip- 
ment. R. O. T. ©. under direction U. S. Army officer. 


NOBLE HILL, Principal 
inois Catalog. 


Junior echool for small boys. 

















Woodstock 
; ——————_—— THE COLUMBIA MILITARY ACADEMY, Box 500, Columbia, Tennessee 
ABBOTT T SCHOOL for BOYS Franklin and Marshall Academy 
RATE $1200 Prepares boys for all Colleges and Technical Schooin 
Fall term opens September 28th. Emphasizes | Complete modern fiauinment and food Pyle aaa 
Catalogue on request. 


ing moderate terms, 
| E. M. Hartman, Principal, Box 410, Lancaster, Pa. 


~ West Virginia, Lewisburg 


health, happiness, achievement. Catalog on request 
____ FARMINGTON, MAINE 





po date 








rene e Military Academy Greenbrier Military School 42, "?;te-date 

: 7 : . . eee , boarding school. Instr oe s— 

. = oe { Resers Officers’ 7 é (Presbyterian) ait coltaes eradanhen, Deesing 

pane es eee . mountain climate, 2300 feet altitude. On main Line C. . RR 
I idress Station Ronceverte. Gymnesion. ‘erms $500. Catalog. 

COL. £. 5. “LIGON, President, Box H, Blackstone, Va. Col. H. B. Moore. A. M.- Prin., Box 21, 





Liberally endowed school 
for boys qualified to make 
use of unusual opportunities. General education | 
and preparation for college or technical school. | porches. Strong College-bred faculty. 


YHN C. SHARPE, LL. D., Headmaster | every 20 boys. Separate Department for boys 8 to 
New co Blairstown : B You'll enjoy our catalogue. THE ACADEMY, R 1, Gulfport. Miss. 


MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON, 557 Boylston St. (Copley Sq.) 


Gulf Coast Military and Naval Academy 


America’s great open air school on the Gulf. — 
Athletics, Water Sports. Boys sleep on screened 


Blair pe sm 


~ 
ow 





ox S 

















Select, Accredited | 
Blue Ridge School for Boys School for boys 9 years Chauncy Hall School. 
‘ F: “ « li leu ful 
( a all ag Foyt te os = p | Established 1828 Prepares boys exclusively for 
and regular session provide all-year home and school. | MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
Sessional fee $550. Sor entaleane address | and other scientific schools. Every teacher a specialist. 
BOX F, HENDERSONVILLE, NORTH CAROLINA _ FRANKLIN T. Kurt, Principal. 
Bw JERSEY, Bordes I eon ».| Holderness School for Boys 
Bordentown Military nstitute ; paration | Five buildings. 20 acres. Prepares for Colleges and 
xe ¢ | Technical Schools, Ranks with highest grade schools of 
'B taug to st ¢ | New England. Endowment makes tuition moderate 
thiet gu | Modern gymnasium, Skating. Wintersports. 42nd year. 


v 


Rev. Lorin Webster, L. H. D., Rector, Plymouth, N. H. Lan 


| GEORGIA MILITARY ACADEMY 


Oae of America’s Most Splendidly Equipped Prep Schools 
RESERVE OFFICER'S TRAINING CORPS Excellent fare, perfect health, in foothills 
Sound discipline, thoro scholarship, select of Blue Ridge Mountains, about 1200 feet 
patronage, 330 cadets from every section altitude, individual instruction, moderate 
of the United States, Cuba and Mexico. expenses. 
Classical, Commercial and Engineering Courses 
Address COL. J. C. WOODWARD, COLLEGE PARK (Near Atlanta) GEORGIA 


L 

















¢—- WENT WORTH 


y MILITARY ACADEMY 
LEXINGTON, MISSOURI 43 Miles from Kansas City 








A High Grade Preparatory School for boys swimming pool; 
of good character. Accredited by leading uni- =e fields. Every student participates in 
versities anc colleges. ‘Men teachers whio ompetitive athletics 
understand the view) of the boy and lead Wentworth aims to develop the boy’s mind 
ratherthan drive. Library and reading room and body and to give him an increased sense 
with trained attendant of his responsibility as an American Citizen, 
R. O. T. C. Cnit Military training under Separate Lower School — itl to Sth grades 
U. 8. Army officers and World War veterans. — offers exceptional advantages to younger 


Largest gymnasium in Missouri. Indoor boys 
For catalog address COL. S. SELLERS, 
182 Washington Ave. 


Su orintendent 
LEXINGTON, MO. | 
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Before you decide on a 

school send for the catalogue 

of a boy's preparatory 

school of the highest grade 

in the Tennessee mountains. 
P. 0. Box 26 


THE BAYLOR SCHOOL 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 























Address 


Teacher to 


| Makir 


5 grit tennis courts; 3 ath- | 








| KISKIMINETAS SCHOOL FOR BOYS 

Prepares for college or technical schools. High, healthful location. 

I Ity of experts. Individual attention through Preceptorial 

Fone indoor and outdoor sports under competent instructors. 
Gymn ith swimming pool. Address 

Dr. av W. WILSON, Jr., Pres., Box 842, Saltsburg, Pa. 

Among the h 

11 miles from 


Syste 


im Ww 








St. ag s School, Manlius 





racuse. Complete equipment. Essentially a college prep. 

s rats 1 with military ag me for habits of discipline, orderliness 

nd pr abioote ss. Well-ordered athietics. Business prep. course 

Junior School and Su mmer Camp. General William Verbeck, 
President. Box 96, Manlius, N. Y. 





Box 19, Woodstock, Va. 

The Massanutten Academy 4 19.Woodsoct. Ya 
Healthful location, beautiful Shenandoah Valley. 100 
Washington Prepares for college and business. 
Mordern equipment. 23rd year. Limited 


4 


for boys. 

miles from 

Music, athletics. 
50 


to 100 boys b 
Address HOWARD J. BENCHOFF, A. M., 








|Nazareth Hall Military Academy 
Box 90, Nazareth, Pa, Founded 1743 

College preparatory and business courses, Senior, 
Intermediate and Junior Departments. Gymnasiuin 
and swimming pool. All outdoor sports. Min. age 9 
yrs. Address the Kev. A.D. Thaeler, D. D., Principal 


| deena, Robert, Allen’s Pre- 

| Old Dominion Academy paratory School for 

Boys, 7 to 20. Semi-military. At health resort in 

mountains of W. Va. 100 miles from Washington, D. C. 
Limited to 60. Reasonable rates. Catalog. Address 

| R. E. ALLEN, Superintendent 

| Box K Berkeley Springs, W. Ya. 


Pasadena Military Academy — rnia’s best private 


hool. College prepara 
tory. Grammar grades sixth to eighth. Full high school courses. 
| Sound scholarship. Character training. Free courses in aeronautics, 
wireless. Horsemanship, outdoor athletics year round, gymna- 
| sium, indoor swimming. Every modern convenience. Hiking t 


great forest reserves and orange groves. , Calif 


° 
|Princeton Preparatory School 
College preparatory school for boys. apid progress 
Limited number of pupils and freedom from rigid class 
organization. Excellent equipment and facilities. 
Special attention given to athletics and moral welfare. 























47th year. J. ‘ine, Headmaster, Princeton, N. J. 
Rutgers Preparatory School fia et 
Complete equipment. All athletics. Refined 


ards. 


home life. Graduates successful in leading colleges 


Write for catalogue stating boy's age and aim. 


William P. Kelly, Box 133, New Brunswick, N. J. 





Swarthmore Preparatory School 


Prepares for college or life work. Send for booklet, ‘*A Man 

g School,*’and learn the secret of our notable and contin 

| Success in training boys. Separate Junior Dept. for boys 10 to 14, 
w. P. TOMLINSON, M. A., Bax 18, SWARTHMORE, PA. 


Western Military Academy 
Capacity taxed annually some time ore school 
opens. Places are now ing assigned for entrance 
|in September, 1921. Early BP lication is advised. 

Gor. &. D. Eaton, Supt. 
Alton, Box 55 





| 


Mas, R. L. Jackson, Prin. _ 





| Illinois, 
| Wr: Serious work, wholeson 
Wilbraham Academy play. Ideal location and envi- 
ronment. Prepares for college and scientific schools. 
| 250 acres. 5 brick buildings. Athletic fields. Modern 
| equipment. Limited enrollment. Moderate rate 
| Gaylord W. Douglass, Headmaster, Wilbraham, Mass. 





'—MILFORD— 


A College Preparatory School 
for Boys of 16 and over 


FORMERLY 
THE ROSENBAUM SCHOOL 


9 miles from New Haven on the main line to New York 





The needs of each boy are analyzed 
and met. Small classes and individ- 
ual instruction. Booklet on request. 


SAMUEL B. ROSENBAUM, Prin. 
Milford, Conn. 
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SCHOOL FOR YOUNG MEN | SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS AND COLLEGES FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


Before your son enters business, a pro- Ob o* Sth 

fessionor any other lifework, have him | | << Se : 

spend a year at the BABSON Sy ——- % i ?. es 
INSTITUTE. Men who are destined a : \o] 'y 1 


to inherit property or responsibility 
select this institution. For detailed 


Pers i dieael : a. For Young Women 
anne ee ee ee } Gainesville, Georgia, 50 Miles North of Atlanta 
BABSON INSTITUTE < - Combines best features of School, Club and Home 


nt Washington Street Wellesley Hills, 82, Mass. 

o Justinnts ates spevatn Metwastes Counses By covver, The abundant resources for the development of 
pon Mncvsesondence Divison may be had on request. ; body, mind and soul constitute an environment 
- —y wherein you may spend four happy years in the 


_ COLLEGE OF MINING ENGINEERING 5 realization of your ideal of TRUE CULTURE. 


Mining Engineering Brenau Means Refined Gold 


"1 * courses leading to the degrees of A. B., B. O. and 


For Your Profession i Mus. B. Special students in music, oratory and art— “household 
4 wide and profitable field not overcrowded economics— secretarial branches and physical culture. 


. .. The a ; on 
Michigan College of Mines (established 1886) ] is Faculty of 40 college graduates — student body of 500, thirty 
offers comprehensive four year course which can states represented — non-sectarian, seven fraternities — Home- 
be completed in three calendar years. Its breadth like atmosphere, democratic spirit, Student Self-Government. 
pr vides foundation for expert specialization in RR 

that field of engineering which most appeals to — Modern equipment, 96 acres, 32 buildings, including up-to- 
the student. Theoretical work accompanied with : date gymnasium with swimming pool. Healthful climate in the 
practical experience. College is located in center — foothills of the Blue Ridge Mountains. 

»f one of the world’s greatest cop er mining dis- 
tricts. Close iv? lations constantly maintained We invite your inspection. For particulars address: 
with mines, mills, smelters, e ectrolytic and power ° . 

plants which are practieally a part of the College % BRENAU Box F Gainesville, Ga. 
equipment anda factor of enormous value in F 
instruction. Managers o; large operations regu- 
larly lecture to classes. egion affords unusual 
opportunities for »logical study. Nine Build. 
ings. Advanced ethods. Vigorous Athletics, 
Bowling, Billiards, Tobogganing. “M. C. M. Men 
Make Good.” or a book, address 

258 College Ave., Houghton, 


MICHIGAN COLLEGE OF MINES 
——— anneal 























wane, 











“SCHOOL OF ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 
men with training are in de- 


El ectri ca mand. For ag fy a quarter 


of a century, this school has 

een training men of ambition and limited time, forthe | 
ectrical industries. Condensed course in Electrical 
enables grad- 


Engineering uates tosecure | 


good positions | 
and promotions. Theoretical and Practical Electricity. 
Mathematics, Steam and Gas Engines and Mechanical 
Dra owing: Students construct dynamos, instal! wiring and 
electrical machinery. Course with diploma complete 


In One Year 


Over 3000 men trained. Thoroughly 
equipped fireproof dormitories, 
dining hall, laboratories, shops. 

Free catalog. 28th year opens Sept. 28, 1921. 


BLISS ELECTRICAL SCHOOL as t om, TE PARK School 
115 Takoma Ave., Washington. D.C, , Ss ¢ : : 
SCHOOLS FOR PHYSICAL EDUCATION St ‘ 
PHYSICAL'|I ff FOR GIRLS AND YOUNG WOMEN n LE FARK and 
E D U C AT I oO N y In pesos Mountains, rare health record. N ue e Young Women 
A y College P; aratory. Special for High School Ny 
om . f amined Sy sence : Art, Music, Pipe Green $ \ By- the- MM Gulfport Miss 
Two year course leading to < : Domestic Science; Business; Personal attention 
wel] paid positions in schools, Y to manners, character. Sports: Large grounds. The beauty and completeness of equip- 
wr iy universities, com. fF : Students from every section. Rate, §525. Catalog. 8 


munity centres, industrial Y SOUTHERN SEMINARY, Bo: 973; Buena Vista,Va- \\ ment, the attractive buildings and 


symnssiams, Amy By 5 : : campus, the unusual strength of the 


gg a ; faculty, and the wonderful location 


K rity. Swimming pool, gymnasiums, tennis, dancing g - lig . . 
itorium. Summer Session with course designed spe- | offer to discriminating patrons the finest 
dress 


ially for teachers, View book and ca’ on request. Ad: | : ; An established school. . . 
i . Faculty built by years educational advantages, in the con- 


AMERICAN PHYSICAL || i | t Ten. Se genial and healthful climate of the 


graduates occupying 


COLLEGE of EDUCATION 3 4 = of responst- Gulf Coast. 


decredited cathsaal’ | - : . = — " — — 
Address Dept. R-6, 4200 Grand Boulevard. Chicago a Highest scholastic standards in class 
room and studio. Land and water 


eT PhysicalEducation ee sports. Outdoor life the whole year. 


al Course for men and women — two years. > aS J SS 
Graduates eligible to teach in New York ‘State | Illustrated Catalog on request. Address 


, 

c Schools | ° 

Athletic Coaching Course — one year. ® JMBINES the practical with the ct 1. Gulf-Park, Box W, Gulfport, Miss. 
Unc rD Sharpe and “Jack” Moakley, Head Coach | : _.. <” Junior College Departments, Coll 

oun Ol =e S | paratory, Music, Physical Education, Expression, Arts and 

— erican ympic team. opecial courses to | Crafts, Oratory, Secretaryship, Gymnastics, Normal Kinder- 

uai needs. Dormitories. Fall Term opens en. Swimming, Athletics. Large New Gymnasium. Catalog. 

S nber i9th. For catalogue, address } M. H. RE ASER, Ph.D., Pres, Box 455, Jenkintown, Pa. 


REGISTRAR 15 DeWitt Park Ithaca, N. Y. 


NEW HAVEN NORMAL SCHOOL OF GYMNASTICS | 


_ 1466 Chapel Street, New Haven, Conn. 
oth omm, be for aekine, Beasts al training, recrea- 5 Pe. . 
i] and playground wor ppointment Bureau. Dor- : 
tories. it ae. Enclosed campus. Camp on Sound A Famous ‘Ola. Sew auatned ‘Country School 
iss ) 95 
i assembly hall, boat-house athletic field, 250 acres. 25 miles from Boston. College Preparation. General Courses. Domestic Science 
The Sargent School for ce neneet and Home Management. Strong courses in instrumental and vocal music. 
Education Modern Languages. The school, home and gymnasium are each in separate 


Established 1881 a Large new nee —_ Fine a ¥.. W..G.. & og 
00 ilitary drill. orsebac riding, excellent canoeing, trips afie 
Address for booklet extensive grounds, Al! sports. Upperand lower school. 50 pupils. For catalog address 


DR. D. A. SARGENT, Cambridge, Mass. Mr. and Mrs. C. P. KENDALL, Principals, 30 Howard St., West Bridgewater, Mass. 
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wit 


Mount 
a 
School 


Boston 


elective. 


entrance. 


A finely 













miles 
from 





Send for New 
Year Book 


Exceptional 


Landscape Architecture for Women 
SUMMER AND WINTER TERMS, LIMITED REGISTRATION 
Brattle Street Cambridge, Mass. 


Ferry Fall 


its 





|b Y 


A college preparatory school for girls i: 


53rd year. Advanced and genera) courses. 
Music, Expression and the Home-Making 
Arts are elective. Twenty-eight miles from 
Chicazo in a well-known residence suburb, 


Lake Michigan. 





Iwelve acre campus on 
Gymnasium, swimming pool, out-of-door 
sports, horseback riding. Catalog 





MISS ELOISE R. TREMAIN, Principal 
Box 331, Lake Forest, Illinois 

















We send students to college on certificate and 
examination. 
high school do not wish to go to college. 
they desire advanced work in a new environment 
competent instructors, and to select studies 
best meeting their tastes and interests. 

We offer just these opportunities. 
English or Literature, but the course otherwise is 
All subjects count for diploma. 


Graduation from high school not necessary for 


Special work in voice, piano, violin, ’cello, harp 
and pipe organ, with eminent Boston masters. 
equipped school. 
pipe organ; gymnasium and swimming pool. 

All outdoor sports. 
ton in Music, 
freely used. 

Excellent Secretarial Courses. Courses 
Management; Costume Design, Home Decoration. 

A girl after leaving grammar school can begin 
her studies at Mount Ida and continue them until 
she has an education e 
College, taking thoongh be 
ive program. 

Junior College Courses. 
and cold water. 
accepted in the order of their application. 

Special car for Western girls from Chicago, Sept. 27. 


ade lightfu fal ho me safe é. 


| Design Costumes 


The School of Domestic Architecture and | 


‘SCHOOLS F FOR GIRLS AND COLLEGES FOR YOUNG WOMEN 












FOR GIRLS 


Many girls, however, after leaving 
But often 







Students take 


















Six buildings with 






All the opportunities of Bos- 
Art and historical associations are 
Domestic Science, Art, Elocution. 

sin Business 

















uivalent to two years in 
er whole course an elect- 













Some rooms with hot 
Students for 1921-22 are being 













* 1676 SUMMIT ST. NEWTON, Mass. 









Costume 

Millinery Design, 

and Fashion Illustration taught by practical designers 

and illustrators. Largest school of Costume Design 

ludividual instruction; students may enter any time 

Fashion Academy, Inc., 103 E. 57th St., New York City 
Scottish Rite Temple, San Francisco 


Illinois Woman’s College 


A STANDARD COLLEGE 
Endowed 
Fully accredited by universities for 
graduate work and by State Boars of 
Kkducation. Degrees granted in Liberal 
Arts, Music and Home Economics. 
Special courses in Secretarial, Physi- 
cal Training, etc, Exce tional oppor- 
for Teachers and 














tunities in Music 

Public Se hoo! Supe rvisors. 

6 buildings, Campus 7 acrqe. Music Hall, Gym 
nasium Swimming Pool. Tennis, hockey and 


all outdoor activities. ~ = catalogue, address 
Woman's College, Box D, Jacksonville, Ill. 























Fairfax, Fall | 
A select school for girle in the Valley of Virginia. 


College preparatory, 1 year graduate work, Music, Art, 
Saperb 









Home Economics, Expression, Secretari al. 

road facilities wo main lines. 17 minutes frome 

Staunton. 21 acre estate, beautiful homelike b uil ling. 
unexcelled scenery. Finest spri: Lithia) 


High alitude, 
water in Virginia, 
basketball, river sports 


John Noble Maxwell, 
President 


Fairfax Hall, Box B, 
Basic, Va. 


tenn! 
Catalog. 





Horseback riding, 
Terms $475. 








Lewisburg Seminary 


For Girls. In the mountains near White Sulphur 
Springs, Main line C. & O. R. R.—2300 ft. alti- 


Elective courses. 
Music, Art, Home 
Terms $450. Cata- 


tude. College preparatory. 
Two years of college work. 
Economics and Expression. 
log on request. Address 
LEWISBURG SEMINARY 


Box 76 Lewisburg, W. Va. 














Located in beau 

buildings. E 

Standard Hi 

Courses. Music, Art, 

mesticScience. Secretarial Courses. Gyin- 

nasium, Swimming Pool and Outd 

Sports. Students trom 40 states 

for catalogue and vie 

W. E. MARTIN, Ph. D., President 
Box E, Bristol, Va. 


1Vi irgini a Park. New 
, t 


ah Scho »yland Junio 
xpression and Do- 





- 
whole school life is surrounded with such com- 


rhe 
fort and conveniences as intensify a girl’s natural 
love for a well-kept, cultured home. 

College preparation and general courses. Special 
work in Music, Household and Fine Arts. Grad- 


uate courses for girls finishing secondary school. A 





separate booklet for Mary Lyon School—Wildcliff, 

the Graduate School—Seven Gables, the Junior 

school 

Mr. & Mrs Box 1532 

H. M. CRIST, ae 
ipals 





Mary {jon Schook, 












- LINDENWOOD 


A College for Women 


Founded 1827 = minutes from St. Louis 


Sampus Sdealty situated on high ground. includes 114 acres 
of be: mutful we and. Three million dollars i Jin equipment an nd 
y onal 





advant 

Special degree courses in music, Vocational Art, H 

nomics, Secretarial courses. Supervised athletics. ¢ 
Address 


nasium. Swimming Pool, Catalog on request. 


J.L. Roemer, D.D., Pres., Box, St. Charles, Mo. 




































BY-THE-SEA 
Suburban to New York City 


(Fifty Minutes from Fifth Avenue.) 


For High School Girls and Graduates 


Magnificent granite buildings ; spaci 


immense gymnasium ; cosey theatre; a “then , 
riding, sea-bathing, boating, mn seaso 
Studies, no examinations Music, art, expr 
sion, domestic science, secretarial. Socialt 
ing. New York City attractions. Se 


national attendance Membership, § 
Scientific physic al training for each stud 


for blet and wie 


Dr.F. M. Smet J Gten Eden, ‘Eimeood Park. 4 


\ 
CY sf 


4| 


we 








= GUNSTON HALL 


A Select Washington School for Girls 


Highest standards in general, college 
preparatory, and graduate courses. 
For illustrated catalogue address: 


MRS. BEVERLEY R. MASON, Principal 
1908 Florida Avenue, Washington, D. C. 
A achoo!l for girls, offering a 


ASHLEY HALL broad variety of courses, ir 
cluding preparation for entrance to the best women's 
Beautiful old estate, 4 acres, with modern 
equipment. Swimming pool mpc advantages in 
southern climate. Catalogue on reque: 

Mary Vardrine McBee, M.A., Prine ipal, Dhasteston, 8.C 


AKELEY HALL A school for girls. Health- 
ful and picturesque loca 

tion on Lake Michigan. College preparatory and general 
Individual attention. Outdoor sports and 
physical training For illustrated ye 
book address The Principal, Mary Helen Yerkes, Box 


345R, Grand Haver, Mich. 

For Young Ladies 
Mary Baldwin Seminary Estabiisned 1842 
Cerm begins Sept. 8th. In historic Shenandoah Valley 
Students from 33 states. Courses: Collegiate (3 year 





colleges. 








courses. 


systemutic ar 





Preparatory (4 years). Music, Art, Expression and 
Domestic Science. Athletics, gymnasium. Catalo 
STAUNTON, VA 





| The Birmingham School for ( Girls 


Thorough college preparation ar 


Birmingham, Pa. 
Gymnasiu 


courses for girls to college. 


not going 


swimming pool. gone porch. ( wt Te P. S 
MOULTON Headmaster; A. R. GRIER, Pres. 
Box 155, a FF al Pa. 





CHEVY CHASE SCHOOL 


Unique advantages of the national capital are enjoyed 


at this residence school for girls. Ask your senator or 
congressman about Chevy Chase. monnting write for 
catalog. Address CHEVY CHASE SCHOOL, Box R, Freder 


Ernest Farrington, Ph. D., Headmaster, Ww ashington, D.C 


FAIRMONT 422" E 











22nd 


gobo for girls. 


Large c ampus in best 
residential section of c ity. * Outi loor life combined wit! 
cultural advantages of National Capital. Two-year 


courses for high school graduates; also college prepar 
atory and special courses. For catalogue, address Mr 
and Mrs. A Arthur Re Ramsay, Principals, w ashington, D.C 


FORT LOUDOUN SEMINARY, 


Winchester, 
Virginia. 
For higher culture of young women. Sued location 
yeautiful Shenando.h Valley. Literary and Business Courses 
Art, Languages. Gymnasium a 
22nd Terms $425 
RINE R. GLASS, nies. 


Highland Manor, Tarrytown-on-Hudson, New York 


Non-Sectarian boarding school for pon site former! y 
occupied by Knox School. Liberal Arts, College Pre 
paratory, Post Graduate, Secretarial, Home-making. Px 
mary, Intermediate. Outdoors life. Eugene H. Lehman 
Tarrytown-on- Hudson, N. Y. Tel. Tarrytown 467. Box R 
Trains ,7eERS women 
Linden Hall Seminary frainyeen ron 
place in life. Beautiful, healthful location. Academic 
and College Preparatory. Music, Art, Domestic Scienc: 
Business. Post-graduate work. Separate Junior Dept 
Gymnasium. Catalog 
REv. F.W. STENGEL Prin, Bor 137. Lititz, Pa. (Near Lancaster) 





the t 
Special advantages in Music, 
all tdoor exercises Opens Sept 


catalogue, address MISS. KATHER 


Z 
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Lasell Seminary 


In Today’s girls we recognize Tomorrow's 
Womanhood. In Today's training is Tomor- 
row’'s expression. Combining the old New Eng- 
land ideals of education with che training needed 

r modern, complex life, Lasell Seminary ex- 
sses itself in true, healthful womanhood. 

The course of study, from first year high 
ool grades through two years work for high 
ool graduates, ranges widely through aca- 
ric and special elective courses. Unusual 
ning in Home Economics, Music, Art, Col- 

Preparatory and _ Secretarial Courses. 
illy situated for access to cultural advan- 
zes of Boston. Outdoor sports and gymnasium. 


Woodland Park 


e Junior Department for Girls under 15 
-atalogs on application. 


Camp Teconnet opens July Ist 
GUY M. WINSLOW, Ph.D., Principal 
CHAS. F. TOWNE, A.M., Assoc. Principal 
140 Woodland Road, Auburndale, Mass, 




















OUROUADNSHEODONLHV¥NEs DOLOpuNREHOLHOOOnELDENDENDE GEANDEHDENNb04 


For GIRLS 
The ideals 


AND 


of Southern culture and 
refinement are the ideals of Ward- 
Belmont This school promotes the 
fullest development of womanhood. 
Thorough training in the art and 
science of home making or for useful- 
ness in business are important parts of 
its work The worthiness of Ward- 
Belmont is best reflected by an increas- 
ingly large number of girls who desire 
to enter. 


+ 


vanvannveanoenOAvER oORANDE nDEOSEREDSREDOGRDERUOHAHEOHONEOBERUOUENEAESHNON 





svoaveneennesneasens 


Belmont Heights 


| aervensens 


WARD-BELMONT 


WARD-BELMONT 














YounG WOMEN 


Special academic courses covering four 
years preparatory and two years college 
work. Conservatory advantages in Music. 
Strong departments in Art, Literature, 
Expression, Physical Training, Domestic 
Art and Secretarial work 

Extensive grounds, fine equipment, 
swimming pool. A private country club 
for week-end visits. Early applications 
are necessary with references. Booklets 
on reguest. Address 


Box AA, Nashville, Tennessee 














S8th Year “Highest Virginia Standards” $600 


SOUTHERN COLLEGE |B 


Junior College and Finishing Courses 
FOR GIRLS AND YOUNG WOMEN 
Attractive two-year courses for High School Graduates. 
Also Preparatory and Finishing Courses, Music, Art, Ex 
pression, Domestic Science. Social Training. Gymnasium, 

Tennis, Basketball. Students from many states, 
Arthur Kyle Davis, A.M., 240 College Place, Petersburg, Va 











The Semple School for Girls 


site Central Park, Boarding and Day Pupils. Special and 

hing courses. Languages, Art, Music and Dramatic Art. 

ial life. Outdoor recreation. Country estate at Mamaroneck. 
MRS. T. DARRINGTON SEMPLE, Principal, 

1 Central Park West, Box R NEW YORK CITY 


For Girls. 

Lady Jane Grey School {95 Si!s- 

ollege Preparatory and General Courses. Advanced 

rk for High School graduates. Music, Business 
Course, Gymnastics and outdoor sports. 

ELLA VIRGINA JONES, A. B., Prin., Binghamton, New York. 

MINNESOTA, ST. PAUL. 

OAK HA for girla—68th year. 

LL, ing and Day Schoo! 

Preparatory and general. Strong Music Depart- 

mer Household arts. Gymnasium, swimming pool. 

is. Riding. Skating. Send for booklet. MR. anpD 

s. Royat A. Moore, Principals, 582 Holly Avenue. 


HARDIN COLLEGE 
\ Junior College for young women. Two years at 
Hardin same as Freshman and Sophomore in University, 
} ved. Exceptional advantages in music, art, 
ression. Hot and cold running water in rooms. For 
og Address The Dean, Hardin College, Mexico, Mo. 
A school for home efficiency. 
Pine Manor Two-year course for graduates 
of secondary schools. Higher cultural 
th emphasis on subjects pertaining to home 

inagement. Catalog 

Miss Helen Temple Conte. Dana Hall, WELLESLEY, MASS. 








Board- 
College 











‘NSYLVANIA, OVERBROOK. 


Miss ee! s School | 


secre tari al courses. Music 
yutdoor sports, horsel 
ter, mind ar Ww s 
MISS Tanee SAYWARD, Principal. 


For Girls. 





studies | 





Be Colonial School 


A distinctive school in the National Capital 
giving to a selected number of girls the best 
American culture. Preparatory, Collegiate, 
Domestic Science and Sec retarial depart- 
ments. Music, Art, Expression. Organized 
play and recreation. Well ordered home 
and social life. Athletics. 

Miss Jessie Truman, Associate Principal 
1535 Eighteenth St. Washington, D. C. 


Central College for Women 

An accredited Junior College near Kansas City. Specialized 

courses in Music, Art, Expression, Science, Literature and 

Domestic Science. Select faculty. For catalog and view bookfaddress 
Z. M. WILLIAMS, A. M., D. o. President 

B-50 State Street 


1853 Maryland College 1 1921 


FOR wo EN 

en Semaine College, B. A., B. L. 
Domestic Science, B. S., Teacher's Certificate ; ‘Music, 
B. Mus. = acher's Certificz ate; Expression, B. ., 
Teacher's Certificate 

ADVANTAGES 57 Years’ History, Strong Faculty, Girls 
from 32 States, 10 miles from Baltimore, 500-foot eleva- 
tion, near Washington, fireproof buildings, swimming 
pool, private baths, set bowls, non-sectarian, i 














A modern College, home advantages, acces- 
sible to National Capitol and other historic 
places. True to American ideals and traditions. 
Unexcelled health record. 45 acres-- our own 
farm, garden, and dairy. 

Standard A. B. and B. 8S. courses, the lat- 
ter including four years of Home Eco- 
nomics. Accredited courses in 
Pedagogy. Also Music, Art and 
Expression. Terms $450 to 
$500. For catalog and booklet 
of views, apply to 


JOSEPH H. APPLE, LL. D., 
President 
Box R, Frederick, Maryland 








Aim—Full Development of True Womanhood 
College Preparatory, Modern Language, Music, Art, 
Domestic Science Courses. Certificate privileges. 
All outdoor sports. New gymnasium and swimming 
pool. Rooms with ome. Le May each year 

at Atlantic City Vork not interrupted. 

‘ C atalogue aan views. Address 

FRANK S. MAGILL, A. M., Prin., Box R, Chambersburg, Pa. 








TUDOR HALL SCHOOL, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Successful preparation for all colleges for women, 
and for universities. General and Special Courses. 
Fireproof school and residence buildings. Science 
laboratories. Art Studio. Gymnasium. Roof playground. Catalogue. 


MISS FREDONIA ALLEN, Principal 





ideal size. 
personal care. Address Box R, Lutherville, Md. ! 








VIRGINIA COLLEGE | 


For Young Women Box F, Roanoke, Va. 
One of the leading schools in the South. Modern 
buildings. Extensive Campus. Located in the Val- 
ley of Virginia, famed for health and beauty of 
scenery. Elective, Preparatory andCollegeCourses, 
Music, Art, Ex- 

















Southfield Point Hall 7.7 aincs 


FOR GIRLS 
Be vati fully located on Long Island Sound. Inter- 
ate, General and College Preparatory Courses. 
Mi isic, Gymnastics. Athletics and Sports. Address 
JESSIE CALLAM GRAY, B. A., Principal, 
12 Davenport Drive STAMFORD, CONN. 


Secretarial Training 


The Washington School for Secretaries is 
te by firms and individuals of prom- 
nence because of the proficiency of its graduates. 
E xelusive leadership in the field of secretarial 

nstruction has been attained by emphatic con- 
centration on but one activity. Surroundings 
ind location are ideal for correct, efficient study. 
Course 8 months, Ask for catalogue. 


Washington School for Secretaries 


(A Select School ) 
Washington, D.C. 














pression, Domes- 
tic Science, un- 
der the direction 
of European and 
American In- 
structors. Super- 
vised athletics. 
Students from 
32 states. For 
catalog address 
Mattie P. Harris, 
President 
Mrs. Gertrude Harris Sees, Vice-President 











Miss Mason’s School for Girls 


On the Hudson, 45 minutes from New 
York. Graduate, preparatory, special, vo- 
cational departments. Separate schoo! for 
little girls. Summer School emphasizes vo- 
cational training. Bris address 
ISS C. E. MASON. 

“Tairytowmon-dsn N.Y. 


Box 960 





In the shadow of the mountains of Georgia, 
beautiful lake, golf, 
study and private bath. 
A. W. VAN HOOSE, President 





SHORTER COLLEGE, ROME, GA. 


An Institution for the Higher Education of Young =: mts 


Courses leading to A.B. and B.S. degrees, Music, Art and Domestic Science. 


faculty from best American and European Universities. 
the most healthful and beautiful section. 


tennis, gymnasium. Concrete fireproof buildings, every room connected with 
Fifteen units required for unconditional entrance. 


Able, experienced 
200 Acres, 


Catalog on application, 


Box 12 ROME, GEORGIA 
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SUMMER CAMPS 













— Dehunite. 









CONSERVATION 
—ITS KEYNOTE 


@ It breaks the old mold of summer camps for boys with a summer that no boy 
will miss if given his choice. 


@ On Horseshoe Lake in the Adirondacks, 1,750 feet above sea level — Daring 


ltisa 


‘LDERNESS 


THE SUPER-CAMP 


| WI 


@ Weekly trips by burro train, a staff of experts in place of councillors: forestry: 
REAL THINGS FROM DAWN TO DAWN. 


Raymond Riordon School Project 
Write 





WILDERNESS, The Raymond Riordon School 


tac Ulster besnenenae New York 


Sargent Camps 
PETERBORO, N. H. 
The Athletic Camps for Girls 


Every activity, every hour of play has ita pur- 
pr se in helping the girl toward healthy, happy 
ife. Skilled leaders train the Sargent Camps 
zirls to excel in all sports. craft, water 
sports, hiking, horseback riding, field games, 
pantomime, music and dancing 

Junior Camp. Homecraft for little folks. A 
happy combination of home-making and play in 
large play houses. 

For illustrated catalogue, address Camp Secre- 
tary, 8 Everett St., Cambridge, Mass. 
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hates: an nae 





The Quality Camps for Girls 


Lake Morey VERMONT Lake Willoughby 

Every effort directed to the development of highest ideals, mental 
alertness, and ph)sical well-being. The camper learns assurance, con- 
sideration for others, the joy of he ‘Ipful living. Equipment, personnel 
and service meet the desires of dix riminating parents and campers. 

Horseback riding, hiking, swimming, canoeing, tennis, golf and 
many other beneticial and enjoyable sporta, Dramatics and dancing 
add to the day’s fun Cozy kiosks, running water, electric lights, 
warm and shower baths. Abundant, well-balanced meals. Compe- 
tent councillors, wise supervision, trained nurse. Juniors 8 to 12 
years. Seniors 13to 20. Send for booklet, 


WYNONA-WESTMORE CAMPS 
280 Summer Street Fitchburg, Mass. 


LAKE MOREY CLUB—a modern hotel, under same management 


For Girls (under 20 years), Roxbury, Vermont 
A 300 acre wonderland in the heart of the Green 


Mountains. Athletic fields, rivateswitmming pond, 
clay tennis courts, screened dining porch, sleeping 
bungalows, and a big assembly hall for plays, 
dances, music, and games around a big cheery fire- 
place Famous for its fine saddle horses, free 
horseback —— instruction, and_ wonderful 
camping tri Separate camps for Juniors and 
Seniors. Ent Wusiastic counselors carefully chosen. 
Write now for illustrated bookle’ 


Mr. & Mrs. C. A. Roys, 10 Bowdoin “4 Cambridge, Mass. 














FERN CAMP 


Admits boys 8 to 16. 
Pennsylvania near 
water sports. Tutoring f 
Booklet. B. M. Slater, 











Located 


Wilkes-Barre. All land 
Minimum rates. 


ree. 


Mehoopany, 


Camp Pocahontas for Girls 


in Eastern Located in the Alleghany Mountains of Virginia 
and | on the Holston River. Water and Land sports, 
Riding, Tutoring, all under expert supervision. 


Famous Virginia cooking. Ages 12-21. Booklet. 


Pa. 








7 he 















booklet 


Wetomachek Camps for Girls 
a Powers Lake, Wis. 


f ty wE afr 
Junior and Senior Camps, 
July and August 
uges 9 to 2 
of trained counselors 
erences required. Writefor 
Registrar, Box R. 
5026 Greenwood Ave., Chicago, Ill. 





A 








Miss Virginia Haile, Sullins College, Box R, Bristol, Virginia 








sol 


For girls, 
strong force 
Ref 





























York and Boston 
and by the sea 
Shower and tub baths. 
5} 











Canadian Rockies. 
each camper. Juniors and Sen 
ARY L, JOBE, 






CAMP MYSTIC co 


“MISS JOBE’S CAMP FOR GIRLS” 
The salt water camp for girls. Half way between New 
Life in the New England hills, woods, 
Unusual buildings, tent bungalows. 
Modern sanitation. 
orte, notorboating, swimming, sa fe canoeing, horseback 
riding, dancing, field athletics, artsand crafts,dramatics. 
Camp life and trips under the personal direction of Miss 
Jobe who has had nine seasons of practical experience 
(summer and winter) in camping and explorati »n in the 
Care for the safety and health of 


R. 
Room 68, 50 Morningside ‘Drive. 





iors. Age 


N 





G. S.. 
ew York 


Results 


RE what we are all after 
when we decide to go 
to a summer camp. 

Some of us want to become 
expert swimmers, others 
want to learn to ride or sail 
a boat or make the nine 
or milk a cow. 


MYSTIC 
NNECTICUT 





Salt water | 


Mothers and fathers want 
health for their children— 
healthful environment, 
companionship, supervi- 
sion, good times. 


8-18. Booklet. 








There are good, bad, and 











Hillcrest for Girls 


15 miles from Boston 
in the Blue Hill 
region. 65 acres of 
athletic fields, farms 
aud woodland. All 
land and water 
sports. Horseback 
riding. Music and art 
are a vital part of 
the camp life for all 
campers. Tutoring 
indoor games. 
















Danci 


1440 Beacon St. 


the direction of Beacon School 


MRS. ALTHEA H. ANDREW, Director 
Brookli 


BEACON 


Separate Camps for Juniors and Seniors 


Hillsview for Boys [ 





ng. pant 


Hikes, trips to the ocean. 
Address 








indifferent camps. Be sure 
you get what you want. 


If you do not find it among 
the camps listed here, let us 
help you. 


‘é, 


We know camps because we have 
visited and investigated them. 


Apply, without charge, to 
The Educational Director 


THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 
33 West 42d Street 
New York City 


ymime and 
Under 


ine, Mass. 





























ALOHA CAMP Fairlee, Vermont 
For Girls. 

| 17th season. 3 camps—ages 7 to 30. Fun 
Frolic, Friendships. Vigilance for health 
and safety. Send references with appli- 
cation for booklet. 


Mrs. E. L. Gulick, 252 Addington Rd., Brookline, Mass. 
THE KINEO CAMPS IN MAINE 


Two camps: boys 7-15 and 12-16. Offer every feature 

boys desire Largely patronized by middle-western 

boys. Original camp now mostly filled. Maine seacoast 

camp offe rs ocean ¢ ruises and many unusual feature 3. 
ed booklets. Mention age and which camp 


IRVING R. McCOLL, Hotel McAipin, NEW YORK ciTy 


Kyle Camp for Boys, Catskills 


Model Bungalows—no wet tents. An 

expenditure of $30,000 has turned this 

ideal place into a paradise for boys. 
Address DR. PAUL KYLE, —s' hnense = FOR BoYSsS 
Box 88 N.Y. 


| LutherGulick Camps 


On Sebago Lake, South Casco, Maine 
MRS. CHARLOTTE V. GULICK, Hotel Hemenway, Boston, Mass. 
On beautiful Naomi L ike, 


| Pine Tree Camp for Girls (22.9537 Som rates oe 


f Pocono Mountains. Four hours from New “York and Philadel 
phia, Bungalows and tents on sun ny hills. Experienced coun 
TS. He mage riding, tennis, baseball, canoeing, “*hikes"’ 
tdoor sports. Handicrafts, gardening. 10th 

Miss BLANCHE D. ’PRIC E, 404 W. School Lane, Philadelphia, Pa. 
for Boys 


Camp Wachusett {$; 507° 


Holderness, N. H. Nineteenth season. 7 buildings. Boat 
ing, canoeing, swimming, fishing, water and land sports 
New athletic field. . games and a go time every night. 
Tutoring if desired. No tents. FisHer huts. Booklet. 

Rev. LORIN WEBSTER, L.H.D., Holderness School Plymouth, a. H. 

















season 




















Magnificently located on the Cumberland River 
Bluffs, Tennessee. Best equipped camp for boys 
in the South. Athletics pavilion and skating rink, 
screened sleeping lodgesandtents ;recreation hall ; 
screened dining room and kitchen; new athletic 
field, etc. 40 acre forest and excellent river facili- 
ties offer kind of life a red-blooded boy likes 
Trapping, swimming, fishing, canoeing, baseball, 
tennis, track work, basket ball, etc. Tree jours 
each morning devoted to study and tutoring 
without extra charge. Naval training, military 
drill and target practice under expert instructors. 
$175 covers camp expenses. For handsomely 
illustrated catalog address 
L. L. RICE, Director, Tennessee, Lebanon, Box 125 
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CO-EDUCATIONAL SCHOOLS | CONSERVATORIES OF MUSIC AND SCHOOLS oo ORATORY | AND DRAMATIC ARTS _ 








American Academy | <Beioville. | 


of Dramatie Arts oF MUSIC 


Six Weeks’ Summer © School J june — Aug.2 
Founded in 1884 } SURPASSING ANYTHING EV’ 4 
ATTEMPTED HERETO ore” 


FRANKLIN H. SARGENT, President Special Teacher’s Normal Course. 


Public School Music leading to 


‘ ae , ip] ) 
The leading institution for Dramatic ae anne ihaotion binee: 
and Expressional Training in Amer- |] | | ig{Gnatlv enows conchere have 
ica. Connected wlth Charles Froh- been secured for these courses in 


addition to our own strong fac- 


5 ||| man’s Empire Theatre and Companies. ity. Private aud chon leetn 
A Country - City Boarding and Day School For information apply to | | Demonstration class, ‘Ten artist 


; stral concerts. Theory classes & 
For Boys and Girls of All Ages Sta.” Gree pradentes somes ts i 
THE SECRETARY i : ing i 

Distinctly college preparatory, covering all | ; 4 wnt oitt help vou mabe 

grades from oe tocollege. Special 177 Carnegie Hall NEW YORK, N. Y. your plane Write today. 

diploma courses for students not wishing to savin G ’ eident 

enter college. Household Arts, Music, Art, tics sero ee 

Secretarial and BusinessCourses. Faculty of 


é — cor aca Coonan 3-acre — a % | y 
with 5 buildings in Boston’s most beautifu or ; \ ¢C : 
uburb. 85 acres and 5 buildings in the Blue I. m | 


Hi ll ree, 15 miles from ened ae iew, 
the school’s summer camp, is us or week j et a a F C ar 
end sports and games. For catalog address oe = Sas 4 q ~ ‘4 = ONSERVATORY 2 USIC 
MRS. = beg esa ecg ——— 37th year. Individwal Instruction. Personal Super- 
1440 Beacon St., Brookline, Mass. | | vision. All branches, theoretical and applied. 
‘ hace Conservatory of Music A school of Public Performance. Teachers’ Normai 
Special advantages in concert work. All instruments. Training Course, Military Band Dept. Degrees con- 
Vocal, Dramatic Art and Physical Training. Grad- ferred. Twocomplete Pupils’ Symphony Orchestras. 
nates of Music ah Pab lie 8 peaking and zhraten! Reciprocal Relations with Univ. of Pa. Dormitories 
raining epartinents @ igi e to teach in . rf 
= Public Se hools cibiner(icomnam with world for women. Instruction the year round. Write for book. 
ces = ina epartments. Summer Schoo * 
comm dune Feb ann ouay Gite. GILBERT RAYNOLD COMBS, Director 
THE REGISTRAR, 3 15 DeWitt Park, ITHACA, N. Y. Box R, Broad and Reed Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 
SE 












































ee a 
aa ee ee ALVIENE Tie Aduodiied. iar | Ithaca S School of Lyceum’ Training 


Harry Raymond Pierce, Director 





















































peck department a large schoo! in 
itself. Academic, Technical and DRAMATIC Ss 
Practical Training. Students’ School STAGE pecial course of training for Lyceum and Chautau- 
| | ST. ELIZABETH - OF-THE-ROSES scope Theatre and Stock Co. Afford New | pyoro-pLay qua. Fifteen companies already contracted for the 
. Mother School for girls and boys,3 to 12. Wholesome, normal York Appearances. Write for cata- coming season. Growing demand for this kind of work. 
¢ life develops child's initiative. Regular school curricu- logue, mentioning study desired. AND Ss : sa : 
1. Spacious grounds. Outdoor life. Enrollments accepted Short cut to lucrative, public profession. 
: oe nce ne cae: m R. C. IRWIN, Secretary CREE ANTES | : ear Fe 
: I MRS. W. B. STODDARD, Directress, CALDWELL, N. J. £43 W. 72nd St.., between Bway and Central Park West. New York] Address Ithaca School of Lyceum Training 
a: . ~~ | 15 DeWitt Park Ithaca, N Y. 
Wyoming Seminary 4;°0;°33caton | Cincinnati Conservatory of Music | ——— = — 
school where boys Founded 1867, by Clara Baur. Facu y ona 1- 1 
. nd | girls get a vision. College preparation, Business, | , — a a fe — ze 7 : a = — a . King-Smith Studio-School 
5 Music. Art, Oratory and Domestic Arts and Science. | ‘?” 2 id agape Adena Per. aie ent baney of Washington and Paris 
. Military training, Gymnasium and Athletic field. 77th | Beautiful grounds. Sth year opens Sept. 6th. For circular and | g eae 
‘ ear. Endowed. Catalog. catalogue address BERTHA BAUR, Directress. A school for young women wishing to 
t L. L. SPRAGUE, D.D., President, KINGSTON, PA. OHIO, CINCINNATI, Highland Avenue: FT eLOGUTION | study Music (all branches), modern Languages, 
4 ; ' o Painting, Sculpture, Drama, Dancing, Expression, 
, SCHOOLS FOR KINDERGARTEN TRAINING The National School and ORATORY | etc. No course prescribed: tuition according to 
, ns = = ee tea pot Lg ee erro to a. | subjects elected, Ideal artistic surroundings; un- 
4 § 8 Lining. + - ; 4 4 
; Oberlin Kindergarten | English, ; Dramatic Art, Grotessional and | Finishing — ae of opera in New York. 
inate - “ Jourse. Dormatories. For Catalog, address D.C. KER, 
Primary Training School — Oberlin, Ohio | Prin., Pennsyivania, Philadelphia. 4010-12 Chestnut Street. Director, KING-SMITH 7 fini 
redited. Two-year course. Prepares for Kindergar- 1712 New Hampst no 
ten d Primary Teaching penethee tanehi tae Admis- | SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION | 
S n to our penitence 5 to coder Oe Sep cerion. For | Methods, Influence, Graduates, Books have led for | Emerson College of Oratory 
fe . address <o Elm Street. | forty years. Coordinate training for all professions. Largest School of Oratory, Belles-lettres 








- = ———. ~— is ¢ states. CURE. wet open 
Practical Cou fc October 1. ooklets free. S. S.C ) tt, D., 

; Summer Session 1.0055 rs | Conley Sauare, Boston. ' 
ee Sn ee” G American /pemmnowenr 


Venteim Chicago. Write Registra Lhicago’s foremost School of Music and Dramatic Art. | The Wiliams School of Expression and Dramatic Art 


deal Re ns 
Wrile Rwsra fr Bulletin and Bok o! Views. 35th season. Summer Normal! session 6 weeks. Josef 


and Pedagogy in America Summer Session. 
42nd year. Degrees granted. Address 
HarRRY SEYMOUR Ross, Dean, Huntington 
Chambers, Boston, Mass 









































go. 
NAL ‘KINDERGARTEN AND ELEMENTARY COi : : r 
marion redited. x 92, 2944 Michigan B Dive Chlego Lhevinne and David Bispham, guest teachers. Apply | Teachers’, Lyceum, Dramatic and General Culture 
now. For free catalog, address courses. Graduates eligible to teach in N. Y. State 
MISS ILLMAN’S SCHOOL FOR KINDERGARTNERS | Zohn 2—Hattstsedt. Pres.. 554 Kimball Hall, Chicago. lll. | Public Schools, Dormitories. Address Registrar 
Junior, Senior and Graduate Courses nye Arts Conservatory ___15 DeWitt Park, ITHACA, N. Y. 
1ary methods. Practice Kindergartens. Home-like | Summer Normal Session six weeks—June 20—July 30 
ients’ residence. For particulars, address — includes present facults and guest et teachers. All All Detroit Conservatory of Music 
€ Ss s < ) zis is 
= FA TILLMAN, Pin, BR, 3600 Walt St, Phinda Pa. | Bechet! HiPisaA MBit gg Neeer NOM: | Ath Yaar, Frame; York, MA. President 
’ i < ‘ le . . =i on, =e 
rs SCHOOL OF DOMESTIC SCIENCE | Box 43, 601-3 Lyon & Healy Bldg. Chicago, Illinois june 27. July 30. Dormitory accommodations. Exam- 
n inations free. For catalog address: 
a w orcesterDomestic ScienceSch i | anivensiy + —- James H. Bell, Sens Dept. 19, 5035 Woodward Ave., Detroit. Mich. 
00 efore deciding where "1 — 
_ ne and two-year Normal and Home-making courses, Valparaiso University to attend school send The Ithaca Academy of Public School Music 
[rains for teachers of cookers, sewing, matrons, dieti. | for catalog. This is one of the largest institutions of | " agsociaTED WITH THE ITHACA CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
H tians. Normal Domestic Science training. Red Cross } learning in the United States. Thorough instruction | summer Schoo! Session opens June 7th. Course approved by N 


rk, ¢ —— - s = “ ae exceptional positions. Opens | @t Lowest Expense. Catalog mailed free. Address Inetraction Department of Inatsuc (private ades band and ore 
) structic s: anc e instru in 
. Danie! Russell Hodgdon, President educational. Dc F catalogue, addre 


Oct. 4th, 19 es | 7 
MRS. F. A. WETHERED. 8 “institute Road. WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS | 10 Administration Bldg. VALPARAISO, INDIANA | Pf EGISTRAR, id DeWitt Park. | 7 eg Oe 














COLLEGE OF CHIROPRACTIC SCHOOL OF INDUSTRIAL AND HOUSEHOLD ARTS 


Wat ional Colleg e eo 

















ROCHESTER ATHENAEUM AND MECHANICS INSTITUTE 
¥ Chiropractic ROCHESTER,N. Y. INDUSTRIAL ARTS HOUSEHOLD ARTS APPLIED ARTS : 37th YEAR 
(RESIDENTIAL) Normal and professional training for men and women. 


38 Ashland Blvd., Chicago SCHOOL OF INDUSTRIAL] Three Year Courses: Normal Manual Training, Domestic 
Unsurpassed facilities for AND HOUSEHOLD a one oes, Applied and Fine Arts, Commercial! Illus 
a complete Scientific Chi- ; ' Two Year Courses: Mechanics, Electricity, Chemistry, 
ropractic education. Dis- Architecture, 

tinguished Faculty. Mod- One Year Courses: Vocational! and Normal Manua! Train 
ern and extensive labora- ing, Dietetics. Lunchroom and Institutional Management, 
tory equipment. Large Dressmaking, saeeaser, © cag a ga for illus 
linic. Gymnasium, dormitory and students’ 4 ett aac Paate poser ae Aah ioe Sas CP Se ree 
1id dept. Chicago’s opportunity for self-help “ ; ; 
inlimited, Enter quarterly. 3-year term. . - Rochester Athenaeum and Mechanics Institute, Rochester, N. Y. 


l4th year. 
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BUSINESS COLLEGES 











Bare AG 








d 


ourse (College Gade) | 


ministration | ‘sista 

















for young men. A complete training in all essentials for executive positions. 
F ACCOUNTING (College Grade) also completed in two years. Leads to C.P.A. degree. F Learn Photography 
¢ Save bathe 'S time by mes - of ase See courses Burdett — mw A course . Goat goving, pesttions, in Ln ost —. m the 
v ial students admitted to ae = me urdett graduates in demand. PS = a i . 
. omnes ident Gotews Grade) co eo: Seeretasial Normal. High-grade faculty. ° selves now. For 26 years we have successfully taught 
E ai Photography, Photo-Engraving 
0 off and Three-Color Work 
| Our graduates carn $35 to $100 a week. We aasist them 
I i |] to secure these positions. Now is the time to fit 
Pan | yourse ‘If for an advanced position at better pay. 
: | a cae Jiving ipezpenaee. | oes and best 
choo of ite Kine © tor cata. vda 
9 Largest Institution of its Kind in the World 9 maseees cos.nar OF oUOTOCRAPHY 
i Send for Special Catalog to J. D. Smith, 18 Boylston St., Boston 11, Mass. '| Box RB, 777 Wabash Ave., Effingham, Illinois 
mae } = == 





















Vy 


Prepares thoroly 
for Business and 
the Cruil Service 
and obtains employment 
for students who can be 
recommended for efficiency 


and good character. 




















Persons seeking the best advantages for in- 
struction, study, and practice will be qualified 
for the most paying employments open to 
beginners in a single year or less. 

If you have the intelligence, ambition and 
grit needed for acquiring thoro proficiency, 
and can afford the vocational training offered 
at Eastman, you may be assured of rapid _ 
motion to executive positions and high salar 

The school offers intensive, finishing courses 
for high school and college students, affording 
specific, technical instruction in 


ACCOUNTING, BANKING, COMMERCIAL LAW, etc. 
BUSINESS TRAINING, SALESMANSHIP, ENGLISH, etc. 
CIVILSERVICE (Government Employments) 
SECRETARIAL (Private or Executive). 
BOOKKEEPING, PENMANSHIP, CORRESPONDENCE, etc. 
STENOGRAPHY, TYPEWRITING, OFFICE PRACTICE, etc. 
NORMAL (for teachers of com’! branches). 

Exceptional opportunities for self- help and 

advancement to capable young people of 
the better sort. Individual training for persons 

who need to be interested, encouraged, taught 
how to study and made self-reliant. 

Experienced, efficient, faithful teachers. 
Strong lecture courses. Ideal location. 

References — More than 56,000 successful 
alumni. 

Moderate expenses—$185 pays the total cost 
of tuition, books, and board for a term of 13 
weeks. No vacations. New students enrol and 
begin work any week day. 

If you want to get a good start in business, 
write for prospectus. Address 


CLEMENT C.GAINES,M.A.,LL.D., 
Box 646, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 































Bryant & Stratton Business College | 
| 





65th year. Endorsed by 100,000 graduates. Special 
Secretarial Courses—prepare for the position higher 
up. Address principal for catalog. 


BOX R, 116 So. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


Bureau of Personnel Administration 












Founded to further } ar ns in industr I 
Division — One Year ( pera ig irse, z Weeks Inten 
sive ( rse, Ever Ar ) 

ment Divisic on ia West <70h Street. ‘NEW YORK CITY 






Clark School of 
Business Administration 
The School of Results 

59 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. Norfolk Bldg., Quincy, Mass. 

Your Position is Aesused wn 

With the Knowledge of Gregg Shorthand 
SPECIAL SECRETARIAL COURSES. | 
Ask for catalogue. Sakoase Principal, | 


Gregg School * * ‘iicaco, fuinois” 


Peirce School ? gf Business Adminietration 















Business Administration, two-year Commercial Train- 
ing, Salesmanship. For young women: Secretarial, 
Sborthand and Typewriting. Large, completely- | 






equipped building. Write for 56th Year Book. Ad- 
dress the Director, Pine St., West of Broad, Phila., Pa. 







SPECIAL SCHOOLS 


Learn Photography 





Do You Stammer? Motion Picture-Portrait-Commercial 


Sane Methods based on many successful years €X- || 4, photographer operating studios 
perience and scientific research, for the correction of |] in the largest cities. 
all Speech Defects employed in the Speech Clinics at | Earn $35 to $100 Weekly 


the /thaca Conservatory of Music under the direction of ¥ 
demand for graduates 


. FREDERICK MARTIN, 
sa once a pera stammerer ) | of PHOTOGRAPAY 


Director of Speech Improvement, Board of Education, New 


York City. Dircctor Speech Clinic Colle xe of City of New York. t., Chicago, IN. 
Lecturer, Post Graduate Medical Hospital, New York City. Three months’ complete course, all 
branches. Day and night classes, « 


Normal Courses for Teachers of Speech Improve- 
ment. Dormitories and complete equipment. Address elt ae cena 


N IN TE FOR SPEECH CORRECTION | ee 
a woe Park, Ithaca, N. Y. BECOME A PHOTOGRAPHER 










from a successfal progres- 









Easy and pleasant occupation. Big 


E.BRUNEL COLLEGE 





+000. Broadway, Sew York City 
and 134 So. Clark S$ 





pert instructors. Free use of up-to- 





date equipment. Easy payments. 
catalogue Y 








Motion Picture—Commercial—Portraiture 





P oo tical instruction; modern equipment. Day or evening clas 
easy terme. The School of Recognized Superiority. Cail or write 
for ran moe Catalog No. 32. 
Ew YOR K INSTITUTE OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
141 w *Soeh "St New York or 505 State St.. Brooklyn 
SCHOOL OF MECHANICAL DENTISTRY 


If you stammer attend no stammering school till you get my large | —= 





FREE book entitled STAMME RING, Its Origin and The Ad- Learn Mechanical Dentistry 


vanced Natural Method of Cure,” bound in cloth and stamped in | 


pure gold. 
of “The Natural Speech Magazine. " Largest, 


most successful school in the world for the cure of stammering, 
Surts “hon etc. No sing-song or time beat. Write today. 
b- Western School, 2340 Grand Ave., Milwaukee, Wie 


VAy continue to aint 
STAMMER THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 
School and College Bureau 


Be nd for free illustrated 200-page book. It tells 


how Stammering and Stuttering can be quickly } 

cured by the most Advanced Sclontific Method | 

known. Those unable to attend our Resident 

School way wet our Standard Course for Fi Ome Study Offers You Its Specialized 
THE LEWIS , 36 Adelaide, DETROIT, MICH. Servicesin ChoosingaSchool 









Send 10 cents for 288-page book a) 
Stuttering, “its Cause and Cur 
cured myself after stammering 20 5 
+4/3 Bogue Bidg., 1147 N. fil. St. * 


This year many young people will again 

be perplexed by the problem of finding the 

4 > a E right school. Why not let us help you? 

ils the fear of stammering. Re-education the The Chicago Daily News maintains this 

key. The widely famed Hatfield method fully | service absolutely free of charge to you 
outline d a an accurate, dependable, worth- - ~' 8 eee 

while book— “HOW TO STOP STAMMERING.” It |] No need to hurriedly select a school on 
has inspired Anal Free copy today mere hearsay when expert advice can be 
THE HATFIELD stiTUTE, 109 W. Dearborn, Chicago, tl. | obtained by telephoning, writing, or call- 


TA Vi Ni E R E R THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


rsec e lessons ll co yu 
eee ae te tetas Geaeotiinn Goon School and College Bureau 
BOSTON STAMMERERS IN: snesttruta CHICAGO ILLINOIS 


Founded 1867, Samuet B. Robbins, Director 
246 Huntington Avenue, BOSTON, 17. MASS. 


You can be quickly cured, if you 


of The Chicago Daily News saved many 
busy parents and questioning boysand girls 
both time and worry by sending them 


Ask for special tuition rate and a FREE copy /4 pleasant, dignified profession. Three to nine 


best equipped ana | months’ course—day or evening. No previous know!- 

edge required. Great demand. Send for catalog No. 31. 
Sooes scuests OF MECHANICAL DENTISTRY 

136 W. 2d St. N.Y. 15th & Walnut Sts., Philadelphia 


MISCELLANEOUS 

















Last year the School and College Bureau 


Stas ow f prompt, reliable information about just the 
N. Bogue, kind of school they wanted — personal re- 
indianapolis. quirementsastolocation andtuitioncharges 


being considered in each individual case. 


ing for a personal interview at 











CHIROPRACTIC COLLEGE _ 














ADMINISTRATION BUILDING 
SAN ANTONI Contains 168,000 
inhabitants. Her 
climate makes this city a famous 
health resort. 
Living conditions are wholesome 


and pleasant. Expenses decrease in 
this land of abundance and plenty. 





THE T. C. C. 


Has a faculty of brilliant and capable instructors, 
most of whom have had a wide field of experience. 
The mechanical equipment is excellent. 


Our close personal attention gives the student every oppor- 
tunity foradvancement. Palmer methods are taught and Palmer 
textbooks used. A free Advertising and Salesmanship Course 


is also given. 
Our graduates are placed ,in_ productive localities and fur- 
nished with a free Advertising Service. 


Write for Catalog 


TEXAS CHIROPRACTIC COLLEGE 


Corner Dwyer Ave. & Nueva St. 


SAN ANTONIO, - = TEXAS 
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How I Improved My Memory 
In One Evening 


The Amazing Experience of Victor Jones 


“‘—O*. course I place you! Mr. Addison Sims of 
Seattle. 

‘If I remember correctly— and I do remember cor- 
rectly—Mr. Burroughs, the lumberman, introduced 
me to you at the luncheon of the Seattle Rotary 
Club three years ago in May. This is a pleas- 


the most surprised man in forty-eight states to find 
that I had learned in about one hour, how to re- 
member a list of one hundred words so that I could 
call them off forward and back without a single 
mistake. 


switch the big searchlight on your mind and see 
instantly everything you want to remember. , 


This Roth course will do wonders in your office. 


Since we took it up you never hear anyone in our 
Office say “I guess” or “I think it was 





» indeed. I haven't laid eyes on you since 
hat day. How is the grain business? And 
how did that amalgamation work out?” 

The assurance of this speaker—in the 
crowded corridor of the Hotel McAlpin— 
compelled me to turn and look at him, though 
I must say it is not my usual habit to “listen 
in’’ even in a hotel lobby. 

“He is David M. Roth, the most famous 
memory expert in the United States,”’ said 
my friend Kennedy, answering my question 
before I could get it out. “He will show you 
1 lot more wonderful things than that, before 
the evening is over.” 

And he did. 

\s we went into the banquet room the 
toastmaster was introducing a long line of 

he guests to Mr. Roth. I got in line and 
when it came my turn Mr. Roth asked, “What are 
your initials, Mr. Jones, and your business connection 
ind telephone number?” Why he asked this I 
learned later, when he picked out from the crowd the 
60 men he had met two hours before and called each 
name without a mistake. What is more, he 
named each man’s business and telephone number, 
or good measure. 

I won’t tell you all the other amazing things this 
man did except to tell how he called back, without a 

iinute’s hesitation, long lists of numbers, bank 
clearings, prices, lot numbers, parcel post rates and 
anything else the guests gave him in rapid order. 





ee 


When I met Mr. Roth—which you may be sure 
I did the first chance I got—he rather bowled me 
over by saying, in his quiet, modest way: 

“There is nothing miraculous about my remem- 
bering anything I want to remember, whether it be 
names, faces, figures, facts or something I have read 
in a magazine. 

“You can do this just as easy as I do. Any one 
with an average mind can learn quickly to do exactly 
he same things which seem so miraculous when I 

them. 

“My own memory,’ 
originally very faulty. 


’ continued Mr. Roth “was 


“Of course I place you! 








That first lesson stuck. And so did the other six, 


Read this letter from Terence J. McManus, of 
the firm of Olcott, Bonynge, McManus & Ernst, 
Atterneys and Counsellors at Law, 170 Broadway, 
and one of the most famous trial lawyers in New 
York: 


“May I take occasion to state that I regard your 
service in giving this system to the world as a public 
benefaction. The wonderful simplicity of the 
method, and the ease with which its principles may 
be acquired, especially appeal to me. = add that 
I already had occasion to test the effectiveness of the 
first two lessons in the preparation for trial of an 
important action in which I am about to engage." 


Mr. McManus didn’t put it a bit too strong. 


The Roth course is priceless, I can absolutely 
count on my memory now. I can call the name of 
most any man I have met before—and I am getting 
better all the time. I can remember any figures I 
wish to remember. Telephone numbers come to 
mind instantly, once I have filed them by Mr. Roth’s 
easy method. Street addresses are just as easy. 

The old fear of forgetting (you know what that 

is) has vanished. I used 





Yes, it was—a really poor 
emory. On meeting a 
man I would lose his name 

thirty seconds, while 
ow there are probably 

000 men and women in 
he United States, many 
of whom I have met but 
nce, whose names I can 
ll instantly on meeting 


That is all right for 
Mr. Roth,” I inter- 
rupted, “‘you have given 
But how 


movement we are 
ears to it. $5.00 to only $3.00. 
bout me?” 
‘Mr. Jones,” he re- 
ed, “I can teach you 
he secret of a good mem- 
ory in one evening. This 
not a guess, because I 
have done it with thous- 
inds of pupils. In the 
rst of seven simple les- 


tunity 





During Nation Wide Drive S@ 
Special Price 
(Regular Price $5.00) 


Realizing the ever increasing need for such 
a system as Mr. Roth’s Memory Course, for a 
short time we are making a special drive to get 
this amazing work in the hands of a still greater 
number of people. In 
reducing 


You should not miss this splendid oppor- 
Our five day FREE 
holds good—simply fill 
Then, after you have seen the course, send only 
$3.00 in complete payment. 


But you must act quickly—we can only hold 
this price open for a limited time 


to be “scared stiff’? on my 
feet — because I wasn’t 
sure. I couldn’t remem- 
ber what I wanted to say. 


Now I am sure of my- 
self, and confident, and 
“easy as an shoe” 
when I get on my feet at 
the club, or at a banquet, 
or in a business meeting, 
or in any social gathering. 


old 


this 
from 


hasten 
price 


order to 
the Perhaps the most en- 
joyable part of it all is 
that I have 
good conversationalist— 
and I used to be as silent 
as a sphinx when I 
into a crowd of people 
who knew things. 


become a 
[rial Offer still 
in and clip coupon 


got 


Now I can call up like 








sons which I have pre- 
1 for home study, I show you the basic principle 
of my whole system and you will find it—not hard 
work as you might fear—but just like playing a 
fascinating game. I will prove it to you.” 

He didn’t have to prove it. His course did; I got 
it the very next day from his publishers, the Inde- 
pendent Corporation. 


When I tackled the first lesson, I suppose I was 


a dash of lightning most 
any fact I want right at the instant I need it most. 
I used to think a “hair trigger’’” memory belonged 
only to the prodigy and genius. Now I see that 
every man of us has that kind of a memory if he 
only knows how to make it work right. 


I tell you it is a wonderful thing, after groping 
around in the dark for so many years to be able to 


Mr. Addison Sims of Seattle ”’ 


about so much” or “I forget that right now” 
or “I can’t remember,” or “I must look up 
his name.” Now they are right there with 
the answer—like a shot. 


Have you ever heard of “ Multigraph 
Smith?” Real name H. Q. Smith, of John E. 
Price & Co., Seattle, Wash. Here is just a 
bit from a letter of his that I saw last week: 


“Here is the whole thing in a nutshell: Mr. 
Roth has a most remarkable Memory 
Course. It is simple, and easy as falling off 
alog. Yet with one hour a day of practice, 
anyone—I don't care who he is—can im- 
prove his memory 100% in a week and 
1000% in 6 months.” 





My advice to you is don’t wait another minute. 
Send to Independent Corporation for Mr. Roth’s 
amazing course and see what a wonderful memory 
you have got. Your dividends in increased power 
will be enormous. 

VICTOR JONES. 


While Mr. Jones has chosen the story form for this 
account of his experience and that of others with the 
Roth Memory Course, he has used only facts that are 
known personally to the President of the Independent’ 
Corporation, who hereby verifies the accuracy of Mr. 
Jones’ story in ail its particulars. 


Send No Money 


So confident is the Independent Corporation, the 
publishers of the Roth Memory Course, that once 
you have an opportunity to see in your own home 
how easy it is to discover in a few short hours how to 
double, yes, triple your memory power, that they are 
willing to send the course on free examination. 

Don’t send any money. Merely mail the coupon 
or write a letter and the complete course will be 
sent, all charges prepaid, at once, so that you may 
take advantage of the special price and save $2.00. 
If you are not entirely satisfied send it back any time 
within five days after you receive it and you will 
owe nothing. 

On the other hand, if you are as pleased as are the 
thousands of other men and women who have used 
the course send only $3.00 in full payment. You 
take no risk and you have everything to gain, so mail 
the coupon now before this remarkable offer is 
withdrawn. 


Independent Corporation 
Dept. R-366, 319 Sixth Ave., New York 


FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 


SSSSCEeeeeeeeteeeeeeeeer 





Independent Corporation 
Dept. R-366, 319 Sixth Ave., New York 


Gentlemen: Please mail me The 
Course for 5 days’ free trial. If Id | 
will remit $3, the Special Nation W Drive Price. 
Otherwise I will return it to you. It is understood 
that this coupon puts me under no obligation what- 
soever. 


Name.... 


Address 
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The thrifty way of buying Premium Ham 


When bought separately, the center, or 
broiling, slices of Premium Ham command 
a higher price than the butt or shank, com- 
monly preferred for baking or broiling. By 
buying a whole Premium Ham, you not 
only get the center slices for less, but get 
all cuts at a low average price. 

This thrifty method of purchasing thus 
saves money and also provides a convenient 
reserve supply of meat. 


Swift & Company, U.S. A. 


Swift's 
Premium 
Ham 


The parchment Premium wrapper preserves 
the sweet juiciness, flavor and uniform 
goodness provided by the Premium process 
of selecting and curing hams. 


If you prefer not to prepare the whole Premium 
Ham at once, the butcher can cut it for you: the 
butt end for baking, the shank for boiling, and 
four or five slices from the center to fry or broil 
without parboiling. Put in the original Premium 
wrapper the pieces you don’t want to use 
immediately. 






It is not 
necessary to parboil 
Swifts Premium Hams 
before broiling 
or frying 
Look for this “no parboiling ”’ 


tag when you buy a whole 
ham or when you buy a slice 








Harrison’s Chronometer reached the West Indies, 
after a voyage of sixty-one days, with an error of 
only five seconds. 


Il ODERN Navigation dates from 1762,whenJohn 


The rich prize which Parlianent had offered for halfacen- 
tury—twenty thousand pounds sterling—went to Harrison. 
His victory, after thirty years of struggle, hinged on his 
previous invention of the Compensating Pendulum. 

Unlike the modern ship’s-watch, his timepiece was not 
suspended in gimbals but carried on a pillow. 

The world war set new standards in naval timekeeping. The tor- 
pedo boat, with its terrific vibration, baffled America’s experts till 
Elgin railroad watches were adapted to the service. And the first ac- 
ceptable ship’s-watches supplied our navy in quantities sufficient to 
ee U.S. Emergency Fleets were—as might have been expected— 
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VANDA HOFF 
m **Ed Wynn's Carnival” 


Photograph by Hixon-Connelly, Kansas City 
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LATEST PICTURE OF MARY PICKFORD 
Film Play Star 
Photograph by Campbell Studios, New York 
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BLANCHE PARKS 
10 “*Ziegleld Midnight Frolic” 


Photograph by Campbell Studios, New York 
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BEATRICE CONSTANCE 
in ‘Lady Billy” 


Photograph by The Old Masters, New York 
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PATRICIA O'CONNOR 
wn ** Aphrodite” 


Photograph by Morrall, Rochester, New York 
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GRACE DARMOND 
Film Play Star 


by Melbourne Spurr, los Angeles 
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WALTHAM VANGUARD 
The World’s Finest Railroad Watch 


23 Jewels $80 and up 


Makers of the famous Waltham arr friction quality Sp 


DUANE H CHURCH 
OF WALTHAM 


The world’s most famous inventor of watch-making machinery 


The Bearing of a Shaft that Measures Only 
Six One-Thousandths of a Centimeter, the Diameter 
of a Normal Human Hair 


WE told you in our last adver- 
tisement that the twelfth part 


of a human hair was the difference 
between the Waltham standardized 
accuracy and the variable guess- 
work in foreign watches. 


A normal human hair measures six 
one-thousandths of a centimeter. 
Imagine, then, the pivots or bear- 
ings of the Balance Shaftbeing only 


the size of a human hair. 


It you should split one ot the hairs 
of your head into six equal parts, 
each part would measure approxi- 
mately one-thousandth of a centi- 
meter. Yet, even this minute varia- 
tion is eliminated by the Waltham 
standard of measurement. 


For instance, here is a Waltham 
Watch, the works of which are de- 
signed to perform on a pivot mea- 
surement of six one-thousandths of 
a centimeter. 


But suppose this pivot was enlar ed 
the third part of a human hair, Fic. 
tion would be increased, causing a 
variation in the time-keeping qual- 
ities of the watch. 


The Waltham Watch Company has cre- 
ated marvelous gauges that measure even 
che twelfth part of a human hair to deter- 

mine these variations and eliminate errors 
unseen by the human eye in the works of 
a watch, which mean all the difference to 
you in dependability and value, givingan- 
other of those unanswerable reasons why 
your watch selection should bea Waltham. 


This story is ae i a beautiful booklet in which you will fina 
a liberal watch education. Sent free upon request to the 


Waltham Watch Company, Waltham, Mass 
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bile Time-pieces used on the world’s leading cars 


WALIH AT 


THE WORLD'S WATCH OVER TIME 


Where you see this sign they sell Waltham Watches 
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The Noble Order of the One in Six 


A Common-sense Editorial by BRUCE BARTON 


out, but resolutely set themselves to straighten 


HE doorbell rang, and I opened the 
them out—how much more they are needed 


door to find a colored man on the step. 
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“Your back fence needs fixing, sir,”’ he 
said politely. “I am a carpenter, and I will 
put it in first-class shape for—” He named 
the sum. 

Now, that fence has needed fixing for a good 
long time, and many carpenters, complaining 
that things are slow have passed my door. 
But it remained for this unknown colored 
man to elect himself to the job. 


today than ever they were before! 

Workmen bewail slack times, but the col- 
ored carpenter who called on me, and the 
plumber who called on my friend, have all the 
work they can do. 

Business men grumble about this and that; 
but the members of the Noble Order of One in 
Six are wasting no time in grumbling: they 
are busy getting men and machines into 


So teu 


motion again. 


~~ 


I gave it to him with my blessing. 

A few weeks earlier I had been visiting a 
friend in Buffalo when a similar thing took 
place; this time it was a plumber who called. 

“How is your hot water?” he asked, know- 
ing well enough that there is always something 
the matter with everybody’s hot water. He, 
too, found a job for himself, not only in my 
friend’s house but in half a dozen other houses 
along the street. 

Henry M. Stanley, in his autobiography, tells 
of the boys who were his fellow-inmates in the 
workhouse where he spent his youth. “The 
fat-witted majority,” he says, “were just six 
times more numerous” than the boys with 
energy and initiative. 

“This proportion of one in six is very com- 
mon in the world,” he continues. “In ships 
that I have sailed in, among the military com- 
panions with whom I have campaigned, among 
the blacks and whites of my African expedi- 
tions, in the House of Commons, and in Con- 
gress, the leaven of one in six seemed to be 
required to keep things rightly going.” 

The saving one in six,—the noble order 
of Go-getters,— the blessed little remnant of 
those who do not wait for things to straighten 


OR is this the first time that the world has 

been askew. The Jews returned to Jerusa- 

lem many years ago to find the walls broken 
down and the city in ruins. 

It was a hopeless proposition, so the grumb- 
lers said; but a gentleman named Nehemiah 
thought otherwise. He set each man to build- 
ing the little piece of wall over against his 
ow” house. 

“So built we the wall,” he tells us,“. . 
the people had a mind to work.” 

Being willing to work and having a mind 
to work are two quite different qualities, I 
take it. 

The world is full of folks these days who are 
willing enough, if work is brought their way; 
but here and there an ardent spirit Aas a 
mind to work, and thinks out a job for him- 
self where no job was before. 

It is by the increase of these ardent spirits 
that the world will be rebuilt. We are weary 
of campaigns but we really need one more— 
a whole-hearted drive to double the member- 
ship of the glorious company of Self-starters 
—the Noble Order of the One in Six. 
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Another of Bruce Barton’s Common-sense Editorials will appear 
on this page in the next issue of The Red Book Magazine. 
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This dainty little 
dress had been 
worn and washed 
52 times before 
this picture was 
taken! 




















F you saw this dress you probably 
would say that it couldn’ t be washed— 
its French organdy is so sheer and its wool 
embroidery is in such delicate shades of 
rose, lavender, green, blue and yellow. 










But the mother who bought it for her little girl has washed it fifty-two 
times with Ivory Flakes, and everybody thinks it is brand new. _ Its lovely 
green is as bright as ever—not a bit of color has run from the dainty wool 
flowers or from the black yarn button-holing that trims sleeves and neck 
—not a thread is broken. 











Such records are the usual—not the unusual—thing with Ivory Flakes. 
It is so remarkably and uniformly safe because it is simply the flaked form 
of genuine Ivory Soap, the same soap that has been proving for forty-two 
years that it does not harm any fabric that water alone does not harm. 








A package of Ivory Flakes and your bathroom washbow!] are all you need 
to keep your pretty clothes and your children’s garments fresh and lovely. 
Try it and see how it prolongs their beauty. 


IVORY soar FLAKES 


Makes pretty clothes last longer 










Send for FREE SAMPLE 







and simple directions for the care of delicate fabrics 4 
. a ey 
and colors. Address Section 28-FF, Department fox} 
of Home Economics, The Procter & Gamble Co., ll!!! l NE .. jie Bl 









Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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I bent over the girl. 


THE ASTONISHING 


Van Emmons came hurrying back. 


SUZANNE 


By EMERSON HOUGH 


Illustrated by 
RALPH PALLEN COLEMAN 


HAT could it matter to me, as to this girl who 
passed my window every morning on her ride 
through the park? Obviously her habit was by 

Dupin, who has the pick of the city. Obviously also Dupin had 
the opportunity of a lifetime in this splendid creature—tall, 
slender, of absolute rhythm in woman symmetry. But what 
difference could that make to me? What difference that her 
mount—as classful a chestnut as ever sported the allowable 
frontal star and one white stocking—must have cost the ransom 
of a prince? 

_ Always the girl rode as does a gentlewoman who learned riding 
in her childhood—hands low and gentle, weight well back, poise 
effortless and unconscious, as much at home as if the saddle were 
a divan. Her hat, trim and faultless; her gloves, not too tightly 
htted; her beots, always polished just enough and not too much; 
her righteous and proper length of limb—all these made of her 


Copyright, 1921, by The Consolidated Magazines Corporation (The Red Book Magazine). 


an equestrian figure of distinction and would have done so on any 
mall in all the world. Thereto the velvet brown and red of a 
flawless skin, the clean line of a family chin carried unconsciously 
well, the fair and open look of a patrician eye—these things 
simply added details in the perfection of the girl, as did the turn 
of a small hand, the stirrup-angle of a slender foot. Of all the 
riders who passed my window of a morning, she alone remained 
remembered—for causes sufficient, believe me who speak. 

From my place toward the head of the park, where the bridle- 
path enters, I easily can see the throng of equestrians, sometimes 
fifty or more, every day. Most of them are awkward; some are 
fat: some are self-conscious; many are overdressed. Three- 
fourths of them are out for display, many of the remaining one- 
fourth out for exercise, and most of the residue out for anything 
but riding. 

Most of these amateur horseback gentry come in charge of a 
All rights reserved. 
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professional riding-master whose sciiool is located somewhere to 
the northward. But this girl always rode alone. She needed no 
instructions and no care. She rode for the sake of the horse 
and for the air, for the feel of leather and the sense of sweat and 
motion immemorially alluring to those of patrician descent—not 
easily taken on or even imitated by those less favored of the 
kindly Fates. She was sometimes absorbed, and yet half un- 
consciously alert, perceiving all the dangers and all the pleasures 
of the park paths. I am sure she sensed the flowers and the 
birds; I believe she heard the trees. 

She seemed not to know many of those whom she met or 
passed. At times I have seen her just start her crop in a careless 
salute to a riding-master or to a traffic policeman at the head of 
the park. Of only one thing was I sure regarding her—she rode 
for company of her horse. I never marked her in any of the 
groups that came galloping, thumping and giggling by—I have seen 
her eyes open in surprise at such parties of clumsy strivers. 
She herself held her own gait in her own way. 

She never had company; and yet she was beautiful—inordi- 
Surely she had the 


nately, imperiously, shamefully beautiful! 
usage and brains. 


great possessions of family, breeding, money, 
You could not avoid that conclusion. 

But, I must repeat once more, what could it all mean to me? 
And now I must explain why it could mean 
so littie. 

She never saw me, could not see me 
when I sat back of the curtains in my house 
near the head of the park. True, 
that one time when I sat in 
front, on my little stone demi- 
gallery, with a foot propped on 
the rail and a robe across my 
knees—the very time I 
should not have chosen 
to be seen by her—she 
did leave the bridle-path 







come at @ 
along my 
side-street. 

hardly 
saw 


and 
canter 
little 
But I 
thought she 
me then—I hoped 

she did not, 

though her bright gaze swept along my house-front as she passed. 

The leg which I rested on the rail of my balcony was shorter 
than its fellow. I was not born so: but machine guns are merci- 
less. The spray caught me twice below the knee. That, and 
the mustard gas in the early Argonne actions, sent me home. 
A soldier, even a captain—later to become major—is not con- 
sulted as to operations. When I made review of my case, I found 
myself en route home with one somewhat crippled leg, apparently 
permanently shorter than the other 

What right had I, then, to lift hand or eye to such a girl as 
this—beautiful, fit, perfect, entitled to naught but the very best 
that life could give? As well believe that hummingbirds will 
take to thorns as that such a woman will not have her pick of 
men and her will of them. That was true for me from the very 
first, and more and more as day by day I saw her pass on her 
morning ride beyond my window. 

I tried to put this recurrent apparition of loveliness out of 
my sight, out of my thought. A hundred times I said to myself 
that I cared nothing for her, her horse and her habit, her un- 
conscious way of riding alone, absorbed, pensive, yet alert. 

So it could have been nothing more than mere coincidence that 
as, soon as I was done my morning coffee, I should sit by my 
window each morning at about nine-eighteen and look out over 
the bridle-path of the near-by park. Yes, mere coincidence. 

She always came about nine-eighteen in the morning. 













The truth was that she 
had cut me dead, even 
though the color rose to 


her cheeks as she did so. 








The Astonishing Suzanne 











I took on a certain mathematical problem. Obviously she lived 
somewhere to the northward. Perhaps she left home at about 
nine o’clock—I fancied that she did. Problem: how far, at a 
brisk trotting gait, would she ride in fifteen or eighteen minutes, 
including all the embarrassments of cross traffic? It was a 
problem which gave me an immense interest. I wondered who 
this girl was, where she lived, who were her family. 

Not, of course, that these things could make the slightest 
difference in the world to me, for as anyone with half an eye 












very well might see, I was quite acquit of her. She was really no 
more than any one of the passing throng of park equestrians. 

And then there began that astonishing series of events which 
just now have come to their astonishing conclusion. 

My doctor told me to resume interest in my business as soon 
as I could; so presently, as the summer advanced, I began to 
go down to my law-office of a morning, in my car. My man \an 
Emmons drove very carefully. A good man, Van Emmons 
Without appearing solicitous, he would walk close at my side 
going down the steps, and looking the other way, would give me 
a stiff elbow at the car step lest I stumble. So good a man, Van 
Emmons, that I never blamed him in the least for the accident 
On the contrary, I raised his wages! 

We were moving along smartly on the Lagoon drive, parallel 
to the saddle-path, and through the 
car window I saw a party of the 
riding-school type—new breeches, 
new coats, new boots and all—ap. 
proaching us. The riding-master was 
out with a dozen pupils, who rode 










as sO many women do, for the 
purpose of being 
observed. I did 
not envy the riding. 
master. He could 
not perform mir. 
cles. 


Neither, unless he had been 
a worker of miracles, could he 
have prevented the accident 
One of the horses stumbled and near 
fell. Others, ridden too close, almost 
piled atop. In an instant there was 
rearing and plunging. I coul 
cries of fright. I could see the one man of 
the party doing his best to straighten out 
the mélée. 

Just then there came hoof-beats behind 
I was about to turn, when all at once the 
tangled group on the bridle-path broke into 
chaos of plunging horses. Just at the moment when Van Emmons 
turned our car toward the curb in order to get out of the way 
I felt the impact of the body of a horse at the rear window of our 
car. His hot breath came through the broken glass, almost in my 
face. 

No one can explain about an accident—no two minds recall it 
alike or clarify it at all. I had no more than time to shift in 
seat and try to open the door when I saw this horse whic! 
broken the glass of my car window plunge aside frantically 
strike against the curb and fall. Then stretched on the gras 
border between the curb and the saddle-path, I saw his rider 











motionless. 
I caught my own breath in a half sob of fear as I stumbled 


down the steps of the car. 

The horse rose limping, and Van Emmons caught his bridle 
The creature stood trembling, his ears and nostrils indicating 
pain. My man led him to a place of safety among the trees 
Came now the gabble of hopeless imbeciles as I bent above tht 
girl, who lay motionless. 

There was no official in sight. Van Emmons fastened t 
horse to a tree by the bridle-reins and came hurrying back. We 
each put an arm under the girl as she lay, and lifted her inh 
my car. There was not space for her to lie; so we eased her a 
we could, half-leaning against the unbroken window. Her eyé 


were closed. 
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she lived Then, out of nowhere, came the crowd. We were not near a 
at about telephone. There was no officer. None of these others knew the 
far, at a girl's name; nor did I. I told Van Emmons to go over to the 
minutes, conservatory and telephone for an ambulance. Meantime I 
t was a closed the door of the car, and as best I could, shielded my 
red who charge from the stares of those who packed in at the 


curb 
slightest When this girl was born, there must have been some 
f an eye ynusual juxtaposition of the governing planets. I have 
really no said she was distinct from these others. From the 


ians. very nature of her accident—I fancied she 
its which had headed for the mélée to help the riding- 
ae master straighten it out—you might have 
; as soon called her unusual. I will testify that she 


began to was unusually beautiful as she sat on the 
man Van car seat, her eyes closed, her hands limp. 
Emmons. Also I will testify that she seemed 


my side extraordinary, when all at once, ap- 
| give me parently without effort, she broke 
man, Van through the shock of her fall and 
accident. regained consciousness. Apparent- 

ly she was at once in full possession 
>, parallel of her faculties when she spoke—as 
rough the it appeared to me, in an unusual 
ty of the and unexpected way. 


breeches, “Oh, my coco!” she murmured, 
1 all—ap- raising an explanatory hand to her 
laster was head 
who rode I had expected something less 
for the colloquial, more elegant. Then she 
of _ being blazed out at me. 
I did “You poor boob, what are you 
the ricling- doing, sitting here? Let me out of this!” 
He could “But my dear young lady—” I began. She looked 
rm mira at me! She leaned toward the door, pushed it 
half open. 
“Get out of the way, you people!” she exclaimed. 
“Where is my horse?” 
= She espiec him and pushed her way through the crowd, ran across and 
am cast her arms about his neck. “Oh, Danny, Danny!” I heard her cry 
quaveringly 
She ran a hand of experience along the horse’s legs, down the ridge of 


had been broken skin where his foreleg had struck the curb. Another abrasion was 

s, could he above the stifle joint. Danny laid his head on her shoulder and nickered 

» accident in understanding. 

and nearly The girl turned after a little, white to the lips. “Go on home!” she 

yse. almost blazed at those who were following her even there. “If you can’t learn 

there was to ride, stay home! _Look what you've done! . She stood turning upon me 
could hear The professional riding escort now came up deferentially and cleared . enn wail, camee eal ms 
ne man of the path. He offered an arm to the girl, seeing that her a Cole 4 He she stooped to wring the 
ighten out place in my car would be better than anything else that ‘ water from her bobbed pre- 


offered; for now other cars were piling in behind us on Seckin all acai 
‘ts behind their way downtown, and the crowd was growing. 
t once the “Tt was not your 
roke intoaf™ fault, sir.” he said to 
in Emmons me. “Her mount was 
vf the wa crowded in. He 
dow of our lunged just as you 
most in my 


drew around. I trust the lady isn’t badly hurt.” 

“I’m not in the least hurt,” an icy, even voice 
replied to him. “But how will I get my horse 
home? I'll not ride him now. Look at that 
stifle joint.” 

“My dear young lady,” I began once more, “if 
you will allow a poor boob to suggest anything, I 
( shall be very glad to drive you home. Perhaps the 
shift in my riding-master will lead your horse. I will go very 
which had slowly. I see my man is coming now.” 
frantically, ; “It’s the best I can do,” said the girl after a 
n the gras moment. “But I'll never forgive you—never, so 
vy his rider, long as I live! What kind of people are you, up here, 

anyhow?” 
There was just a soft slur in her speech that 
coupled with her expression, “up here,” led me to 
believe that perhaps this rider had. been bred in old Ken- 
tucky. She seemed to have a very pretty temper; that 
was certain 

There was a mad impulse, in part of resentment, in part 

I know not what, which almost drove me to lean toward 


ds recall it 


I stumbled 


his bridle. 
; indicating 
y the trees 
t above tht 


astened tf her, to take her hand, to turn her face to mine so that I 
; back. might look into her eyes. Yet all at once I remembered” 
ed +. * that I was a poor boob, no more. What difference could 
asec her é 


I make to her? So the instinct of a gentleman, I hope, 
overrode the mad impulse of that fashion of unrestrained 
gallantry sometimes known of soldiers. I sat with my 


Her eyé 
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hands clenched on the top of my stick. I recall now that the 
knuckles were white. Poor boob, forsooth! 

Van Emmons came up and said he had called the patrol of the 
Humane Society. Neither did this please our haughty maiden. 
“No, you don’t!” said she. “Danny can walk. This chap is going 
to lead him. Get in quick, idiot, and drive! Do you want to 
wait here until the whole town, including the Fire Department, 
gets here? Let’s go!” 

So Van Emmons meekly climbed to his seat and turned his 
head for directions. She told him, 1219 Allenby Place, repeated 
it to the riding-master, who now had led Danny out and was 
himself in saddle. 

So at last fate had given me knowledge of the residence of 
this girl! What could it matter to me? None the less, one does 
certain conventional things. 

“T am genuinely sorry,” said I to her at last, as we headed out 
of the park up the boulevard. “It was all my fault. I hope 
you're really not badly hurt. Shall I take you home, or would you 
like to stop—some doctor, you know?” 

“No—home!” she said quickly. Then, with the instinct of the 
gentlewoman which I had known all along would be hers, she 
added quickly: “Don’t be foolish. It was not in the least your 
fault. It was just an accident. It was those people—they don’t 
belong horseback. I am quite all right. Don’t mind what I said.” 

Well, at last I began to see that here was a young woman 
of her own ways, but I fancied there was fair play in her, after 
all. I was sure she was what we call a good sport, in our fashion 
of speaking. 

We passed my house as we left the park, and she nodded, 
much to my surprise, as she glanced toward my windows. “You 
are Major Murrell Cardon,” she said at length. 

Then I knew that she had seen me sitting there, perhaps had 
asked concerning me. I suspected the traffic officer. It seemed 
to me am extraordinary fact that she should know my name. 

“Yes,” said I, “and I suppose you are Miss Collingsworth.” 

I was simply making a guess, based on geozraphical knowledge 
of my own city northwards, and on a newspaper illustration I had 
somewhere seen. 

“Am I?” she remarked, without any attempt to aid me. 


CHAPTER II 


E turned into a side street and drove slowly, so that 

we could, by pausing now and then, keep in sight 
of the riding-master who was leading the limping Danny. I 
maintained silence. Conscious as I was of her gracious presence 
near to me, moved as I was to say something of comfort, pity 
alone would have kept me speechless now. I did not dare to 
look into her eyes or to turn her way 

“Damn it!” she said half through her sobs, at length. “If 
you only knew how I love that horse! It’s a shame!” 

“Yes,” said I, “it is a shame. Everything seems a shame.” 

We remained both cryptic, both perhaps a little on edge, without 
further speech until we turned into Allenby Place and drew up 
in front of the gray-stone house at whose number I had guessed 
with a certain accuracy. I was not sure I could see the name 
Collingsworth on the door plate, but I could see an old-fashioned 
S knocker on the door, a thing unusual in our city and confirm- 
atory of a Southern origin of the occupants, as it seemed to me. 

We waited for a time at the curb in front of the gray-stone 
house until Danny and his guardian drew in. She motioned the 
riding-master the way to the stables, just at the side of a garage, 
and stepped lightly to the pavement ahead of me—a tacit recogni- 
tion of my own infirmity, which cut me to the core. 

I saw her stand there, her veil now pulled down, her head bent 
just a little forward so I could not see her eyes. The line of the 
back of her head, with its close-drawn mass of dark hair, was 
Shall I confess itPp—my arms, my heart, all of me went 
And I had never heard her voice before that 
And I was not fit 





superb. 
hungry for her! 
hour, did not really know who she was. 
for her. 

“You must come in, of course,” she said. I was of a mind to 
do nothing of the sort, but it seemed courteous to attend her 
up the steps. She ran on up ahead of me, and knocked. The 
house man opened—I could not see him. I heard him say, “No, 
Miss Sue,” to some question which she asked. She turned to me 
hesitant, thoughtful. 

“Mother has just gone out,” she said. 
now but the servants. 
“Certainly you have no cause to thank me,” I said. 


“There is no one here 


Perhaps—you will let us write?” 
“It looked 


The Astonishing Suzanne 





like a bad spill. I am very thankful Miss Collingsworth was not 
more seriously injured.” 

She said nothing, but suddenly, with a smile which utterly 
irradiated her wonderful face and wholly contradicted all her 
previous conduct, she held out her hand at long-arm, and said 
not a word for her farewell! 

I knew that she had seen my infirmity, for I was obliged to 
lean slightly on my stick. 

That I had been hit again—and hard—was as sure to me as the 
time I had dropped in the wheatfield before the Argonne. 


N the day following, I received from Mrs. Margaret 

Williston Collingsworth a formal little note which I 
shall always regard as the height of social correctness. It ex- 
pressed a mother’s thanks to Major Murrell Cardon for prompt 
and much-appreciated kindness to her daughter in an emergency 
which might very easily have proved far more serious. She 
wished to be remembered as under very many obligations. And 


so forth. Very beautiful, very correct! 
At least, my diagnosis had been entirely exact. The girl had 
family. Naturally, there was no reply I could make. I dared 


I was, in a manner of 
I could not 
But once more 


not call, had not been asked to do so. 
speaking, no more than a roadside acquaintance. 
send flowers. I knew no one whom they knew. 

I said to myself that it made no difference. 

It chanced that this was in the year of a national election. 
Among many other returned soldiers I was called upon to address 
public gatherings upon this or that issue, as might accord with 
my own political beliefs. Always I refused, content to live on 
in my own half-morbid life and let others save the country, now 
that the fighting men were done. But at last came a very fervid 
appeal to address a certain woman’s club in the hall of one of the 
college buildings of that institution which occupies a considerable 
frontage just above my own home. Acain geography! I knew 
that this hall was not far from Allenby Place! 

With what artless logic will a man in love endeavor to deceive 
himself! Just on the chance that geography might do some- 
thing, I wrote the committee that I felt it my patriotic duty to, 
comply with their request. The ladies of 1219 might come! 

It was a stately audience that I confronted that afternoon, 
made up almost wholly of that vast and enigmatic class now new- 
come into the franchise, and whose votes we sought. They were 
of the best families of our part of town; and ours is the 
best part of town, so they say. They were well-clad and be- 
jeweled, all opulent, some corpulent. There was a sprinkling 
of college girls, of the smarter sort. Our meeting surely had 
the social cachet. It was entirely correct, indeed very much of 
a social function. None of the elect was absent, and no others 
were allowed. 

On the speakers’ platform I followed a New York financier 
and a bank-president of my city. Of the latter, Mr. Thomas J. 
Blandsford, it was said that as a bank-president he was the 
best after-dinner talker in the West. Indeed, I know of no bank- 
president who has a more promising future as an orator. | 
listened amiably, much engrossed, as coming speakers always are, 
in what I myself was about to say. yg 

My own speech was beautifully and most correctly applauded, 
never, or rarely, at the wrong time. Most intelligent, this audi- 
ence! As we had all known all along how we intended to vote 
at the next election, it really made little odds what was said by 
anyone; so my own talk on our reconstruction problems perhaps 
was well enough. I was sure the impression I left was favorable, 
for my single-button cutaway, by Norris, had been much admired. 
The trousers were by Sansome, of whom I need say nothing in 
regard to trousers. With a white carnation, I was sure that my 
political views would be held to be entirely sound. The discreet 
and correct applause so indicated. 


FTER the ceremonies I shook hands with the club presi- 

dent who had introduced me, with other ladies who 
came up correctly and thanked me, with others who smiled and 
muttered unintelligible words. In return I also smiled and 
muttered unintelligibly and quite correctly. At length I started 
down the aisle to make my exit. The other two speakers, as it 
chanced, took the alternate aisle. 

About halfway down the room a young girl was standing, her 
back to me—she must have been hidden behind some imposing 
Colonial Dame, so that I could not see her from the platform. 
Her frock, a steel-blue silk, was close drawn to a superbly lined 
young form. Her little hat, a cornflower blue with a close-bound 
single smoky plume, had a decoration (Continued on page 90) 
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OF this new series the author 
writes: “In these stories I be- 


lieve I have gone deeper into 


childhood than in anything 
else I have ever written.” 


Charles seemed to wish 

them to understand that 

his hospitality was 
exhausted. 


LAURENCE AND ROGER 


By BOOTH TARKINGTON 


Illustrated 


WAYFARER, passing through the “best residence 

section” of that town, and catching glimpses of 

small half-timbered gables, and of “Colonial” 
gambrels, among the shapely treetops. might little have suspected 
that here an inward canker of intellectualness gnawed beneath 
what appeared to be the grossest bourgeois comfort. Mrs. Nor- 
man Coy was the nucleus of that canker, so to speak; for her 
“living-room” had space for more than a hundred folding chairs 
from D. & M. Mulby’s Funeral Home; and she was the founder 
of three organizations the titles of which began with “Civic’— 
though her favorite words for uses not so formal were “motivate,” 
“betterment,” “functioning,” “socialization” and “casual,” while 
the phrases she seemed to like best were “perhaps the most” and 
“let us then not.” 

In conversation she had less the manner of a person talking 
than that of one presiding, probably as the result of habit, for 
she operated several times a week as a chairman, and except 
at dinner-tables was seldom involved in any discussion without 
mentioning that she believed in “order in all things,” and suggest- 
ing that “a better functioning might be accomplished if a chair 
were established.” Thereupon some one always murmured: 
“Then if Mrs. Norman Coy would be so gracious as to take the 
chair—” 

Her invitations were not cajoleries to pastime, but implications 
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by WILLIAM 


VAN DRESSER 


of duty: tired men were spurred into evening clothes not 
by their wives but by their consciences; something import 
to spiritual welfare might be lost in missing the evening 
chamber music by a string quartet, or “Alfred Austin, a1 
pression,” by Spencer Greene, Literature Editor of The 
Thus Mrs. Coy’s living-room must be regarded as a true su! 
Men were a somewhat enlivening addition to it, dou 
though by no means a requisite, for it was in session alm 
frequently in the afternoons without them as it was in the e\ 
with them. However, this compliment was paid them: the 
evenings were usually devoted to some manifestation or dis¢ 
of Art, while the afternoon meetings, attended only by w 
were concerned almost invariably with the Practical; and 
under this heading, the Practical, that Mrs. Pilman Smith's 
course on “The New in Child-rearing” should be classified 
The topic itself, as well as the reputation of Mabel Pi 
Smith’s magazine articles upon it, brought to Mrs. Coy’s 
afternoon all who had been invited; and during the lect 
there was upon the face of every mother present that expression 
of eager and decorous inattention you see when you are talking 
to a polite person who has thought of something he would like 
to say, if you would but conclude your remarks. For the 
invitations had made it known that a general discussion would 
follow the lecture. 
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Laurence and Roger 


Naturally, Mrs. Smith opened the general discussion herself. 
“In setting forth my statement of these principles,” she said, 
“I am prepared to defend them; and I gladly invite your ques- 
ions. I am bringing up my own children strictly under these 
tenets; but observe my use of the word ‘strict.’ I am strict with 
myself, never with the child. I do not weaken the child’s will. A 
hild must develop his will if he is to become a complete entity. 
\ parent’s command to a child is that parent’s confession of 
failure to know his child intimately and to understand that his 
hild is a soul. A child will never be or do anything that is not 
suggested to him, and he must be allowed to develop through the 
arent’s suggestion alone; he must not be ruled, governed or 
given orders. When you wish a child to do, feel or think any- 
thing whatever, place the proper suggestions about him, and the 
appy result is inevitable. 

“If I may be pardoned a personal allusion: my little boy 
Roger is the child I referred to so frequently in the body of my 
ecture, and Roger is always with me, even when I travel; and 
I must admit that my close study of him has revealed that he 
is not an ordinary child; he has exceptional powers of intellect 
and precocity of imagination. If I, as a mother, may be pardoned 
for saying so, Roger has already developed a strong literary taste; 
and I will now illustrate this and also the proper method for 
weaving this taste into the suggestive method of child control. 

On the train this morning he became inter- 
ested in the magazine a man across the aisle 
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have endeavored with perhaps most remarkable success to employ 
them in the case of my own youngest child, little Laurence. 
Laurence is not so robust as his older brothers, and for years 
was unable to compete with them physically, or other boys, 
since a case of scarlet fever which attacked him in his second 
winter. Indeed, we almost gave him up; and for several days 
the doctors said there was no hope, but he was such a brave, 
sweet little man I have never been able to account for his re- 
covery except that it must just have been the power of his own 
natural soul and character. 

“You see I agree with Mabel Pilman Smith absolutely—first, 
that the parent must intimately know the child,-and secondly, 
that children ave character and that they are souls. Encouraged 
solely by suggestion, Laurence almost learned to read when he 
was only six and a half. One day, when he was rather naughty 
and pulled the cat’s tail, I had the impulse to speak to him 
peremptorily; but I remembered in time, and checked it. Instead 
I stroked the cat and spoke of the pleasurable sensation to my 
fingers. It brought me no little gratification to see how soon 
he was motivated by the suggestion and found his greater pleasure 
in the gentle stroking. 

“Of course I do not claim that every child can be reached as 
readily. Laurence is rather unusual, and has an intellect—or 
perhaps I should say, in the new spirit, he Was a character and is 








was reading, and my attention was caught by l 
an exclamation from this passenger. Roger | 
had seized the magazine and was making an 
effort to take it away in order to look at the 
pictures. Now, that is a wish which, knowing 
the child’s developing taste, I respect; but -it 
was in opposition to the desire of the pas- 
senger to retain his magazine for himself. 
Ordinarily a mother, in such a case, would call 
to a child sharply and reprove it crossly. 
Then, owing to the power of suggestion and 
to the law of imitation, the result would be 
hat very soon the mother would hear the 

iid using sharp calling tones, and speaking 
rossly, while its voice would tend to take 
on the harshness she herself had unconsciously 

iggested. I smiled at Roger, and instead of 
reproving him, I said: ‘Oh, see that, outside 
car window!’ 

This caught his attention at once, and of 
course he wished to know what I found so 
interesting. I began to speak of the landscape 
as a picture—one much more beautiful than 
any picture in a magazine—and only a short 
time elapsed before he relinquished his grasp 
upon the passenger’s magazine and came to 
look out of our window with the most vivid 
interest in everything we passed. That, ladies, 
is just an instance, you see. I accomplished 
the desired effect, but in the new way, and 
the child was given nothing ugly or peremptory 
to imitate, but was left in the purity and gentle- 
ness of his natural soul. And now I hope 
that you will ask me whatever questions you 
like, either about Roger, as an example of the 
working of the system, or about the subject 
in which I am sure you are as deeply inter- 
ested as myself: “The New in Child-rearing.’ ” 

She resumed her chair, which was upon the 
little portable platform always placed at the 
head of the room for lecturers; and when the 
general flutter of pleased appreciation had 

derated, the hostess rose from her seat 

‘side Mrs. Smith’s, and spoke. 

[ am sure,” she said, ‘we are all convinced 
that this application of new scientific methods 
to the causal qualities of child phenomena 
makes for the betterment of parenthood and 
must eventuate in a broader motivation of iS ' ! 
child-rearing. In taking up the discussion, I Ai phar War 
would state that Mabel Pilman Smith’s theories, 
perhaps the most illuminating of all on the { 
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topic, have been personally known to me for 
several years, and that I have observed the 
results of their application personally, for I 


“Sore you afraid to!” “Am I? Look!” Laurence 
lifted the cup to his lips and drank half the oil. 
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a soul, which lends un- 
usual interest to any- 
thing undertaken for his 
development. However, 
I must not take up all 
the time of discussion 
and will yield the floor 
to others, though I 
should be glad further 
to explain Laurence’s 
development under the 
Mabel Pilman Smith 
theory to any of you 
who would like to know 
more of this at any 
time, personally. I can 
only say that Laurence 
is—at least so it seems 
to his mother—a very 
perfect and sweet ex- 
ample of its making for 
betterment. We will now 
take up any questions 
you may wish to ask of 
Mabel Pilman Smith.” 
She sat down, and 
several ladies rose simul- 
taneously; but Mrs 
Coy, without embarrass- 
ment, selected one. “I 
think we will hear Mrs. 
Eliot first,” she said. 
Mrs. Eliot smiled 
deprecatingly and said: 
“My question is a very 
simple one, I fear— 
though I am not sure.” 











Laurence and Roger 








might interfere with 
this, but Elsie begged 
so hard, and the people 
who were getting it up 
said they just had to 
have her—” 

At this point there 
was an interruption by 
the lecturer, who had 
begun to look restive. 
She coughed with a de- 
termined loudness, rose 
and said: “If the lady 
will pardon me, I should 
have explained that of 
course the new ideas 
apply with equal force 
to both boys and girls, 
and I think this will 
perhaps answer her 
question satisfactorily. I 
have spoken of male 
children chiefly as a 
matter of grammatical 
convenience, to avoid 
| the continued use of the 
expression ‘his or her’ 
and—”’ 

“Oh, I see,” said Mrs. 
Threamer. “Well, as it 
happened, Elsie—”’ 

But Mabel Pilman 
Smith increased the 
volume of her voice, 
continuing: “And _ be- 
cause my own studies 
have been made chiefly 
of male children. This 











“Any question,” Mrs. 
Smith returned amiably. 
“Any question at all.” 


“Well, then,” — said 
Mrs. Eliot, “I have a little boy named Robert, for his grand- 
father. He is a very observing child—though of course I know 


every mother thinks that!—and it has been so interesting to me 
to observe his development. His grandfather, my husband's 
father, happens to be the head of a large wholesale hardware 
business, and we think Robert looks a great deal like him. Well, 
one day I heard Robert playing with some other boys in our attic, 
and I’m afraid I was guilty of listening at the door. I could 
hear Robert’s voice louder than any of the others; he kept 
shouting to the other children to stand in line; and then I heard 
him asking them, one after the other, what they knew about 
the hardware business. You see, he was playing he was his grand- 
father and examining applicants for clerkship! It was too 
amusing—to see the ancestral traits of leadership coming out in 
him so early and dominating the other children like that; and 
so, after this interesting lecture, I thought it might be well to 
speak of this point as illustrating Robert’s character.” 

Mrs. Eliot concluded with q murmurous throat noise as of a 
courteous humor almost caressive, this sound being a kind of 
finis to her remarks, and at the same time a little appreciation 
of Robert. Other ladies kindly made similar sounds to ease 
her down as she sank into her chair; but Mrs. Coy’s expression 
indicated a momentary confusion of thought. 

“Are there any other—” she began, and paused. “Are there 
any other—questions?” Then, again making a selection among 
several women who had risen, she nodded to one and pronounced 
the name: “Mrs. Henry Threamer.”’ 

“T feel quite out of place,’ Mrs. Threamer began, “having 
only girls; but my question refers to children’s training for the 
stage, and whether such training is not after all very like what 
Mrs. Pilman Smith has so interestingly told us; and I believe that 
a little anecdote of a children’s theatrical performance in which 
my little daughter Elsie took the principal part as a Pixy Princess 
——though she danced and sang several songs too, and recited— 
and a Mr. Coleman, in the audience, told me that he had been 
on the stage professionally for eight years, but these mere children 
were positively brilliant! Of course no one would expect them 
to adopt the stage professionally—they are all the merest tots, 
and Elsie herself is only nine. At first I was rather opposed to 
her going into it, as she is a day pupil at Miss Hurd’s, and that 


This person stared gloomily at the tickets, and at Laurence and Roger; then he took 
Laurence and Roger each by an elbow and marched them to the girl in the glass case. 





calls to my mind a point 
I did not go fully into in 
the body of my talk. It 
is not enough for the parent to know the child, and to realize that 
the child has a character and is a soul; the child must know 
this too.” 

“Ves indeed!” Mrs. Threamer exclaimed, and went on hastily 
“Now, I said to Elsie: ‘If you want to take this part—’ ” 

But again Mabel Pilman Smith’s voice was increased in volume 
continuing; and Mrs. Threamer, after standing for some time 
longer, sat down, looking somewhat buffeted. 

“The child I have most frequently used in illustration, little 
Roger,” Mrs. Smith went on, “is like other children in the 
various traits which all children share in common; yet I think 
that any stranger would instantly realize that there is something 
different about him, due in part to native character and in par 
to the new thought in his rearing. Every morning, before he 
gets out of bed and as soon as he wakes, he repeats these words 
aloud the first thing: ‘I know that I have a character, and I know 
that I am a soul.’ And at night he says it again, after his 
prayers, just as he gets into bed. He was not commanded to d 
this: it was patiently suggested to him until he found that it was 
a beautiful thought to begin and end the day with. Roger has 
responded perhaps more perfectly than any other living child to 
the new thought in rearing, and so—” 


UT here Mrs. Coy, ‘smiling amiably, shook her head, and 

interrupted: “If our visitor will allow me—I am not 
prepared to admit that. There are Rolands and Olivers; and I 
dare make the claim that for a Roger there is a Laurence!” 

This brought from the audience that applausive laughter ever 
awarded to a witticism uttered by a local favorite on the home 
grounds; and Mrs. Smith bowed in humorous acknowledgment 
“My dear Mrs. Norman Coy,” she said, “how graciously—how 
charmingly—put! Indeed your Laurence has absorbed the New 
Thought in Child-rearing, and as soon as I saw him, I recognized 
a child whose every slightest impulse was known to the mother, 
because she had made herself intimate with his most hidden self, 
and had adopted the maxim: ‘Parent, know thy child!’ 

“T believe I should tell the ladies of the meeting between 
Laurence and Roger. Mrs. Coy had written me that this little 
boy of hers, reared in the same way, would dearly love to enter- 
tain Roger during the time his mother performed the same 















, By Booth Tarkington 


function for myself—and it was so interesting to observe the two “You had the scarlet fever?” Laurence inquired. 
little men when they were introduced. W@® introduced them “No; I never.” 
precisely as if they had been adults, but for the first moment “I did.” 
) they each had a little shyness—a little delicacy were the truer “Well, I’ve had chickenpox,” said Roger. “Do you believe 
) ay to put it—about taking the initiative. Then I said, not in Santy Claus?” 
directly addressing them, but as if it were a general remark: “No,” said Laurence. “It’s your father and mother.” 
, ‘How happy two gallant little men could be if they ran out to “You just find that out? I knew that before I was knee-high 
’ play in this beautiful big yard!’ to a duck.” 
1 ‘Each of them seemed to be thoughtful for a few seconds, as “So’d I,’ Laurence boasted promptly. “I knew that before 
if considering the wishes of the other; and then, not saying any- I was dry behind the ears.” 
z thing at all, they turned and went out together; and I am sure “So’d I,” said Roger. “What’s that you said? ‘Dry behind 
e t gives Mrs. Coy as much pleasure as it does me to know that _ the ears?’” 
) her Laurence dnd my Roger are now playing happily together— “That’s nothin’. I know lots o’ things like that to say. You 
| not quite as ordinary children play, perhaps, for each has always better not say it around your mother or father, though. Oh, oh!” 
f the consciousness that he has a character and is a soul—that these “T guess not!” Roger agreed. “Oh, oh!” 
S ) little men are playing happily together in the beautiful big And upon that they were again silent, scraping the sod with 
e yard outside these windows.” their feet, until Roger inquired: ‘What d’ you haf to say when 
; " Mrs. Coy nodded in gracious you go to bed?” 
l confirmation, but—Mabel Pilman “*Now I lay me down to sleep.’ ” 
r Smith was mistaken. At that “So do I. Do you haf to say: ‘I know 
I moment her Roger and Mrs. bey I got a charicter an’ I know I am a soul?’” 
e Coy’s Laurence were not playing iver © “Tea. “No, I don’t.” 
a happily in the beautiful big yard. » 50 oii aim 7? oo “J haf to,” said Roger, not boast- 
il 3 itt? oom fully, but rather with an air of 
d HEN their mothers ; ; Te BS patience. “I haf to say it when I 
e introduced them, the a “iy Dee get up, too.” 
c two clean and well-dressed little tf # 7 ; % aoe “T don’t,” said Laurence. 
boys merely glanced at each other Boh p . es “T haf to wash all over, 
S. and looked away. Both of them ae es a though.” 
it had acquired, by exceptional ex- okt, Soar, f KS “T do too.” 
perience, a boy’s knowledge that " > atey +f ; 4 “T can run faster’n you 
= t is better to be natural as seldom : es. rat ; se can,” said Laurence. 
le as possible when under adult ob- es” 4. a hn ‘Bet you can’t.” 
e, servation; and there were also “Sh 8. ay “Why can’t I?’ 
e- other forces at work upon them: ca y i aA SES “Because,” Roger in- 
ES because when two little boys meet a Sere Sea aa formed him, “all us guys 
ly for the first time, just as when x . + tio \ in New York can run 
1S two little dogs meet for the first ; re faster’n other boys can.” 
nt time (though such a thought as ii bigs: 4 s a | At this it was 
“<4 this might horrify Mrs. Coy and e3 Laurence’s turn 
It Mrs. Smith), neither is sure that to be pleasantly 
at there isn't going to be a fight impressed. “cA 
Ww pr sently. Thus, for more than us guys,’” he re- 
ne reason, Roger and Laurence igs : ‘ ti 4 2 AR peated thought- 
y: refrained from speech until they eS, i aa 3 . fully. “‘All us 
reached the beautiful big yard, : : 
1€, where they halted, scuffed the 
ne turf absently, swallowed, 
scratched themselves a _ little, 
tle looked each other over freely, 
he and finally opened a conversa- 
nk tion 
ng How old are you?” Laurence 
art inquired. 
he I'll be goin’ on ten in about 
rds a few months. How old are 
Ow \ ou?” 
his Well, I was nine last week. 
do I'm older’n you.” 
vas How do you know you are?” 
nas Roger asked coldly. 
to ‘Because if you aren’t goin’ on 
ten vet, you aren’t nine; that’s 
how,” Laurence returned, and 
ind added with a hint of challenge: 
not If you don’t like it you can 
il lump it.” 
Roger frowned, looked at him 
ver uncertainly, turned away, and for 
me a few moments regarded the grass 
ant. with a morbid gaze. Then he 
LOW seemed to forget his host’s im- 
lew pulsive discourtesy and asked: 
zed “You go to school?’ 
a Ps I do mornings. Do ee , Lonel 
“Yep, excep’ when I go some- ; yey : ad for come time t 
, cae = ° 9 ; # : maintain a sitting 
een wheres with my mother like this. a osition upon Roger's head; 
ittle They were silent again for a al hee upon "Teenie calling ra 
ter- little while, but a step in the PY mind that teeth have other uses than 


ame acquaintanceship had been taken. mastication, Laurence was dislodged 
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guys in New York!’” And having acquired this new accom- 
plishment, he said glibly: “Well, all us guys in this town can 
run faster’n anybody else there is.” 

“You can’t, either. Yous guys here can’t run as fast as us 
guys in New York.” 

“Ves, we can,” said Laurence. “Us guys can run faster’n yous 
guys.” 

“You better not say that before your father and mother,” 
Roger warned him, not unamiably. “Us guys talk like that on 
the way home from school, but you better look out. Oh, oh!” 

“Oh, oh!” said Laurence. “Anyhow, I bet I beat you from 
here back to our garage.” And instantly, not waiting for an 
even start, he cuffed his guest brusquely upon the back and sped 
away. 

“No fair!” Roger shouted, registering his protest as he pursued. 
“You went and took a start on me!” 

But Laurence slapped the wall of the garage in token of 
victory, disallowing all such claims. “I won,” he remarked. 
“Yous guys can’t run like us guys.” And then, as Roger began 
hotly to challenge the unsportsmanlike claim, Laurence said, “Oh, 
close up your ole fly-trap,” in a bored way and walked into the 
garage, where the chauffeur was washing a car. Roger followed 
as far as the open doorway, but halted there, looking morose. 

His new comrade, on the contrary, had become breezily waggish, 
and played the comedian to impress his guest. The chauffeur, 
in overalls, was kneeling upon the 


Laurence and Roger 


and dashed back, repeating the spank and the jubilant “Hi, 
Charles!” as he cate. 

Roger felt the inspiration; he at once ran by the chauffeur, 
spanked him, shouting “Hi, Charles!” and returned in the same 
manner. Then both Roger and Laurence rushed upon the 
chauffeur together, shouting “Hi, Charles!” 

But Charles was now become of an intolerant humor; he 
leaped upward with so ferocious an aspect that in sudden horror 
Roger and Laurence swerved, collided, and lost their footing 
upon a treacherous area. 

Prostrate, they still continued to progress by means of acquired 
momentum, and passed across a shallow black pond or lakelet 
an exudation that had previously made its way through the 
considerable insides of a robust limousine; and upon the farther 
borders of this pool they struggled and scrambled, murmuring 
despondently. As for Charles, he seemed to wish them to under- 
stand that his hospitality was exhausted. “You git to hell out 
o’ here!” he said. 

They thought it best to fall in with his suggestion, and went 
out through the rear door of the garage. Their appearance was 
not what it had been when they entered the building; and though 
of course it is a habit of garages to alter the appearances of 
people, this one had done a work upon Laurence and Roger quite 
out of the common, particularly as Laurence’s “sailor” waist and 
Roger’s little breeches had been white. However, they rubbed 

themselves, distributing their decora 
tions, and almost at once gave thei: 





floor, sponging the underpinnings 
of a wet car; and Laurence, 
swaggering up to him from be- 


hind, pretended to deliver a series Hi 

of terrible blows upon his back. 1B 

“Hello, you ole Charles, you!” 

he said. 3, 
Charles responded with a grunt ' 

not eloquent of cordiality, and af) 

the comedian turned to other ae 


matters. He picked up a tin cup 
containing a small amount of a 
lazy amber fluid, and brought it 
to Roger. $3 

“There,” he said. “That oil’s 
good for your gizzard. I dare 
you to drink it.” 

“T don’ want any,” said Roger 
coldly. 

“Huh! Oil aint anything. I 
dare you to!” 

“IT tell you I don’ want any!” 

“You're afraid to!” 

“So ’re you afraid to!” 

“Am I? Look!” And Laurence, 
a little too much excited in his 
comedy mood, lifted the cup to 
his lips and drank half the oil. 
Roger immediately drank the rest 
of it. 

For several minutes after that 
neither of them spoke; they re- 
peatedly wiped their faces upon 
their sleeves, and opened and 
closed their mouths a great many 
times; then, retiring from the 
garage, they ate a little grass and 
the heads of several plants grow- 
ing in a flower-bed. 

“That wasn’t anything,” Lau- 
rence said firmly. “That was 
perty good ole oil.” 

“Perty good!” responded 
Roger..... 

They returned to the doorway 
of the garage, and feeling re- 
stored, Laurence resumed the 
comedian. Suddenly leaving his 
companion, he dashed through the 
building and spanked the kneeling 
chauffeur smartly in passing. “Hi, 
Charles!” he shouted tauntingly 














j attention to other matters. 

Roger felt a warm interest in what 

| had just been said to them, and as he 

| rubbed himself, he repeated it severa| 
times, like one desirous of committing 

; a striking passage to memory. 

“That’s nothin’,”’ said Laurence 
“He says that lots o’ times. He sai 
it to our cook.” 

“It’s bad, isn’t it?” Roger inquired 
not with an air of disapproval, but in 
the manner of a thoughtful student 
ats “You bet! When he said it to our 

cook, she ast Aim to go there.” 

“Where?” 

“You wait an’ Ill show you 
Laurence returned, frowning, for jus 
now he naturally felt a strong ani 
mosity toward Charles; and with his 
forefinger he formed upon the white 
wall of the garage, in plain if irregular 
black letter, the name “Charles,” ob- 
taining his writing material from the 
denser coatings upon his person and 
garments. Then after “Charles” he 
added the three simple old-fashioned 
words of the cook’s request. 

“There!” he said. “I guess that'l! 
show ole Charles!” And at a sound 
from within the garage, he added 
hastily: “We better run!” 

There seemed to be little doubt 
that he was right, and Roger ac- 
companied him hurriedly down the 
alley. Their good spirits were fully 
restored; for they came out of the 
alley into an unpretentious street, and 
without any challenge, or indeed any 
words at all, simultaneously whooped 
and began to wrestle upon the side- 
walk. Having fallen, they rolled over 
and over, gripping each other fiercely, 
and were both somewhat jolted as 
they thus descended from the curbstone 
into the depression beneath it—though 
after that their situation was more 
refreshing, owing to the lavish gen- 
erosity of a municipal sprinkling-cart. 
At first Laurence seemed to be the 
conqueror—at least, he was able for 
some time to maintain himself in a 
sitting position upon Roger’s head; but 











as he performed this feat, and in 
celebration of it. Then he turned 
at the other end of the garage 


“What'll we do?” R 


“Why, jus’ let her yell,” said Laurence. 


upon Roger’s calling to mind the 


asked nervously. : : 
fact that (Continued on page 125) 


LEAVES OF 
FRIENDSHIP 


“Youth fades,” wrote Holmes; 
“love droops; the leaves of friend- 
ship fall; a mother’s hope out- 
lives them all!” See how it works 
out in this pugilistic romance. 


By GERALD 
BEAUMONT 


Illustrated by 


OOSE BAXTER, knight of the 
padded glove, was in his twenty- 
fourth year before he became re- 


sponsive to feminine influence. 

First, there was Tilly Cavanaugh, who worked 

in a cracker-factory, earned twenty dollars a week, 
received twelve, and gave all but four to a board- 
ing-house dragon who frowned on “gentlemen friends.” 

Naturally, Tilly was handicapped. Further, it must be admitted 
that she had freckles, a nose which in other circles than hers 
would have been called retroussé, and a figure which, while 
excellently molded, was none the less within the bantam-weight 
Moose made the acquaintance of Miss Cavanaugh at a dance 
given by the Teamsters’ Union, where, in sequence, she slapped 
his face, kissed him, and straightened his tie. The last action was 
important. Whenever a girl like Tilly adjusts the cravat of a 
young man like Moose, prinking the fabric into place with pro- 
prietary concern, sooner or later the installment-furniture man 
will be leading them toward the elevator. 

Moose cast about for a shortcut to financial stability, and 
thereby came under the sway of Willy Harrison’s mother. This 
fact requires special consideration, since it was achieved through 
one of those whimsical caprices by which Fate rules the lives 
of light-weight boxers and their managers. 

Willy Harrison was a nice boy, but he held his left too low. 
Moose pointed out this weakness when novice and veteran met 
under the shower-baths after their opening encounter. 

“You done fine for a first start,” complimented Willy’s oppo- 
nent, “—only keep that left mitt higher; I was getting over 
it too much; and another thing: you got a good right—don’t 
hold it—leave it go!” 

“Thankth,” acknowledged Willy. He had left one tooth 
in the lap of the timekeeper, but he recognized that the loss was 
trivial compared to praise from an experienced fighter like Baxter. 


WILLIAM 
MEADE 
PRINCE 


“You thook me up in that thecond round,” he 
assured. ‘“Nexth time I wont be tho careleth.” 

“That’s the old pep,” encouraged the other. 
“Here’s some gasoline to take the tape-marks off 
your mitts; gas is the only thing that'll do it.” 

They were re-matched later, and again Baxter 
took the decision, but it might well have been a 
draw, for the referee got his shirt stained a rich crimson trying 
to pry them apart. 

A third time they faced each other, and this was the last, 
for Willy remembered to protect his jaw, and in the final round 
he got in a body blow with a lifting twist, and it caught Moose 
Baxter with his stomach muscles relaxed, so that all the air was 
expelled from his lungs, the nerves paralyzed momentarily, and 
the intestines driven up against the heart. That is the solar- 
plexus punch as it should be delivered: with the knuckles down, 
the weight of the body behind the forearm, and the driving power 
exerted upward, always up! 

The dark-haired Baxter covered up like a turtle and fell against 
the ropes, numb arms locked instinctively over vital organs, legs 
braced and feet well apart. Willy was yet too young to have 
learned how to apply the finishing blow. He dashed eagerly in, 
the blood-cry of the gallery ringing in his ears, but his furious 
two-handed assault fell only upon an impenetrable shield formed 
by arms and shoulders and elbows and tousled scalp. 

The quivering lips of Moose Baxter twisted ironically. Even 
in his acute distress he had sense enough to realize what he would 
have done under the circumstances, if only fortune had reversed 
their positions, and given him the opportunity. The gong jangled, 
ending the contest. 

That punch threw several levers in the switch-tower of Destiny. 
Willy answered the doorbell the following evening, to find Moose 
Baxter on the porch, cap in hard. 

“Why, h’lo,” he greeted. ‘“What’s new? Are we re-matched?” 

“Not if I have anything to say about it,” Moose told him. 
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I’m through fighting. 
What I want to do now is to train and manage the next light- 
weight champion of the world. Boy, you can knock ’em all dead, 
if you just have some guy to nurse you along, and wise you up 


on a few tricks.” 
“Come on in,” Willy replied. 


“That's what I come to see you about. 


HE Harrison parlor, into which the favored son of the 

family ushered his prospective manager, was comfort- 
ably furnished after the mission style, with bright-colored cretonne 
drapes on the windows. There were quaint old family-portraits 
on the tinted walls, with here and there the unmistakable touch of 
a woman’s hands. 

“You were saying—” prompted Willy. 

Moose Baxter recovered himself. “Oh, yes,” he explained. 
“Tt’s like this: that wallop you handed me last night showed me 
I'd never make a champion. I wouldn't take another jolt like that 
for all the jack in the world; you like to have busted me in two. 
I savs to myself: ‘Here’s a bird that’s got ‘em all beat if he 
gets the right kind of handling—somebody to teach him how to 
keep that left up—’” 

“That’s the dope!” Willy cut in. 

“And so I thinks: ‘What's the matter with me and him 
hooking up? I furnish the old headwork and make the matches, 
and he does the rest.’ We cut thirty for me and seventy for 
you; how does it hit you?” 

“Sounds O.K. to me,” Willy enthused. 
Ma.” 

Moose registered astonishment, and strove to conceal the 
fact. 

“Oh, yes,” he said vaguely, 
that.” 

“You see,” 
pretty well. 
thinks that it’s all friendly like 
the game professional, she'll be scared to death. 
the time Tommy Hinman got killed—” 

“T7e got thrown from a horse the day before his fight,” Moose 
interrupted. ‘“He was cuckoo when he entered the ring; Jimmy 
the Fish can tell you that.” 

“T know,” conceded Willy. “But Ma saw the pictures of ‘em 
carrying him out of the ring, feet first, and with a handkerchief 
over his face, and that’s enough for her. Understand, she’s a 
good scout, and if I put it up strong enough, everything’s jake; 
but you got to help.” 

“Me?” 

“Well, you want to be my manager, don’t you? Here’s a 
chance to show what you can do. You tell her that there aint 
any danger with lightweights, and that I know how to protect 
myself—” 

“You got to keep that left up,” Moose told him impressively. 
“You ever leave an opening for a guy like Eddy Brandt, and he'll 
hang one on your chin so hard you'll wake up with a lily on 
your chest.” 

Willy laughed, and walked to the door. 

“Oh, Ma,” he called, “come on in a minute, will you?” 

The little woman who fluttered in had mother written in her 
soft brown eyes, in her sensitive mouth, in every curve of her 
figure. She pressed the hand of her son’s friend with warm 
maternal fingers. 

In ten minutes Moose Baxter, completely at ease, had sketched 
a vivid picture of the future king of the lightweights rolling 
around in a limousine; Willy had supported his manager success- 
fully; and Mrs. Harrison was trying bravely to understand what 
was meant by “breaking sweet and pretty at the order of the 
referee.” 

“There aint no chance of Willy getting hurt while I’m handling 
him,” Moose assured her. “Don’t you worry a-ta/l. I'll take care 
of him just like he was my brother.” 

Thus it came about that Moose Baxter, of the cauliflower ear 
and the broad shoulders, assumed personal responsibility for the 
safety of Willy Harrison, and the Harrison family tree put forth 
new leaves of friendship. 

Both boys took the thing very seriously. The new-fledged 
manager studied the Eastern sporting pages to learn what sort 
of interviews were expected from men of championship caliber. 
He strove to improve his grammar and his appearance. He 
haunted the newspaper offices in order to get on terms of intimacy 
with the gentlemen of the press. He even forwent the usual 
Sunday outing with Tilly Cavanaugh, risking thereby that young 
lady’s displeasure, in order that he might pay for new photographs 


“But I'll have to ask 


“__of course—you want to do 


Willy explained, “I and my old lady get along 
She knows I’ve been doing a little boxing, but she 


When I tell her I want to go into 
She remembers 
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of Willy Harrison, skipping rope, playing with a bulldog, and 
crouching over the wheel of a racing-car borrowed for the 
purpose. 

“New stuff,” he explained. “The papers don’t want any more 
of the old John L. poses; you got to give ’em clever stuff. Soon 
as we get the dough, I’m going to get us a press-agent.” 

“Fair enough,” commented Willy, who had his own reasons for 
desiring financial success. These reasons he enumerated to his 
manager one afternoon as they started road-work for the first 
fight. 

“My old man got jammed in an elevator a coupla years ago, 
and he’s blown all we've got trying to win damages. The case is 
back in Washington now. Then there’s Franky—” 

“Your kid brother?” 

Willy nodded. “Franky got water on the knee playing foot- 
ball—that laid him up. Then he caught cold, or something, 
and now it looks like t. b.” 

“He ought to go up in the mountains,” opined Moose; “t. b. is 
bad stuff.” 

“Vou know it,” affirmed Willy. ‘“Ma’s all broke up that we 
can’t buy back an orange orchard that we had down near San 
Bernardino. She hopes to take us all back some day; game old 
lady, I got!” 

“T’ll say so,” Moose grunted. “Now sprint for that telegraph 
pole, and then drop back to a walk.” 

They tore along the dusty road for a few seconds, and then 
settled into a saunter. 

“That’s it,” counseled the manager. ‘“Road-work is where a 
lot of guys go wrong; they try to develop endurance, and they 
leave all their fight outside the ring. All you’re supposed to do on 
the road is to improve your wind. Forty poles to the mile, 
a hundred and thirty-two feet apart. You sprint once in each 
mile today, twice tomorrow, and so on. The rest of the time 
you just hike nice and easy.” 

“T got you,” said Willy. He developed considerable respect 
for his manager, the more so when Moose took him before a 
physician, who discovered that Willy had a slow-beating heart, 
a highly desirable asset for a pugilist. Baxter capitalized the 
discovery in the papers by pointing out that a slow heart meant 
that Willy could take lots of punishment, and as everyone knew 
that the boy could hit, what further proof was required of his 
qualifications ? 

Moose knew that a fighter is no better than his matchmaker, 
and he avoided the pitfalls represented by husky youngsters with- 
out reputation, electing instead to put his man against boxers 
whose names were well known but who were on the down-grade 
and slipping fast. 

When Willy was booked to box Paddy Cosgriff, the one-time 
Cleveland Terror, the usual flock of camp-followers trailed him 
into his training quarters. Some of them were inclined to look 
with disfavor on the “home and mother stuff.” \ 

Goldy Brown, a colored gentleman whose business it was to 
swing a towel between rounds, blowing all the resin-dust in the 
faces of the ringsiders, expressed himself very forcibly on the 
subject. 

“Aint no use talkin’, boss—sooner you jars Willy loose from 
his ma, the better it am for the congregashun. Ah’d just as 
soon have a rattlesnake around mah camp as a woman!” 

But Baxter was very firm on this point. 

“The closer he sticks to his mother,” he informed the pro- 
testants, “the less chance there is of some doll getting at him. 
If you bums want to hang around here, you gotta treat Ma 
Harrison right. Get me?” 

They got him, though they held to the unvoiced opinion that 
somehow or other the situation had an unprofessional atmosphere. 


OOSE BAXTER’S protégé emerged from his battle 

with the Cleveland Terror an easy winner. Then he 
outboxed Danny Shay of San Francisco, knocked out Young Dick 
Maguire, and stopped the pudgy Arizona Kid in the third round. 
Crafty old Jack Henderson was imported from Chicago, and he 
held Willy to a draw, only to be bowled over in the second 
encounter. 

The Los Angeles papers boosted Willy as a legitimate con- 
tender for the lightweight crown; Pa Harrison was undisguisedly 
proud, Moose vociferously triumphant; and Ma Harrison’s tender 
solicitude drove her into a perpetual state of tender flutter. She 
was tremendously grateful for one thing: Willy so far had escaped 
any facial disfigurement. Her comments on that subject reached 


the ears of Goldy Brown and prompted that worthy to remark 
to Willy’s manager: 

















“How much is two and two?” he demanded. “Quick!” “Red,” answered Willy. 
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“*At’s jes’ what Ah suspects all along; one of des days dat 
lady’s goin’ to see her baby-boy come home wiv his face lookin’ 
lak a scrambled aig, an’ dis li'l’ party’s goin’ bust right up; it’s 
goin’ be by-by, bong soir, good night!” 

Moose grunted derisively, but nevertheless the little negro’s 
words gave him something else to worry about, and of late 
Baxter had begun to feel keenly the burden that rests upon the 
shoulders of every conscientious manager—a burden concerning 
which the public knows little. 

Baxter was developing a sincere attachment for Willy Harrison. 
He liked the clean-cut, intelligent boy, liked him with the sincerity 
that was the fundamental trait of the Baxter make-up. Moreover 
he felt responsible for Harrison, not alone because of what Willy’s 
mother had said, but because he himself had set the championship 
bee buzzing in his friend’s ear. 

It is one thing for a man to fight his own battles in the ring; 
it is quite another to crouch helpless, eyes on the level of a canvas 
floor, fists doubled impotently, and watch his best friend rocking 
and bleeding under another man’s assault. Some.managers and 
seconds can remain clear-eyed and unshaken when their fighter is 
battling for his life; others feel every punch that is delivered; 
their own muscles stand out like whipcords, and the sweat rolls 
from bodies that jerk and twist in sympathy with the man they 
are coaching. 

Moose Baxter was of this type. Had he been a manager alone, 
it might not have been so bad. But Moose had fought too many 
battles himself not to feel acutely all that proceeded in the ring 
when Harrison was moving under the glare of the arc- -lights. 
Moreover he was a trainer, a handler of human flesh, and from 
toiling over the limbs and muscles of his friend, he had become 
so familiar with them that they seemed a part of himself, in fact 
the most sacred part, since he was responsible for that much 
to Ma Harrison. Certainly no one except Tilly Cavanaugh was 
concerned about the safety of the other part of him. To Moose 
Baxter, the safety of Willy Harrison therefore became almost an 
obsession, an objective of equal importance with his desire to see 
him win the lightweight title. 

He devised a sort of foot- 
bail headgear for Willy to 
wear in the gymnasium while 




























boxing with his sparring 
partners, and frequently he 






put on the gloves himself to 
make sure that Willy would 
get the right kind of a work- 
out with no chance of cut 
lips or a broken nose. At 
such times 
Moose_ en- 
couraged his 

man to. turn 
loose. 

“Gimme all 
you got,” he urged. 
“Play for the old 
chin, and put some 
steam behind your 
punches. I'll tell you 
when to lay off, and 
remember to keep 
that left up.” 

Many a time Willy 
knew that Moose was groggy, but the latter never 
once asked for quarter. 

When they fought Teddy Borton, Willy was knocked 
off his feet in the first round by a left hook to the 
ear, but he came back furiously, and finally took the decision. 

Moose didn’t want Willy to inherit a cauliflower ear; wherefore 
he spent hours patiently massaging the bruised membrane until 
all danger of congestion was gone. Then he confided another 
worry. 

“Willy, you was wide open for that hook,’ 
you ever goin’ t’ learn how to protect yourself? 
and that guy’d have knocked you for a goal.” 

Willy laughed. “I was off balance a little, and I slipped. The 
bird don’t live who can knock me out in a punch.” 

“Well, you looked pretty bad.” 

“Looks don’t mean anything; so long as I can swing a glove, 
I gotta chance to cop with my right. I don’t want no referee 
interfering to save me from punishment; when I lose, it’s because 


I’m knocked cold.” 















“There's no use in my going in 
there and showing Willy up,” 
he reasoned. 














> he declared. “Aint 
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Leaves of Friendship 





Baxter frowned thoughtfully. “I’ve seen the time when I 
wished the other guy’s seconds would toss in the sponge; I was 
cutting him up bad, and the referee was willing to let the fans 
have their money’s worth.” 

“Well, no sponge for me,” Willy determined. “I’m glad I 
gotta friend like you in my corner, who wouldn’t see me gyped 
out of a chance. I don’t want no one but you to ever hold 


that sponge; I trust you, old kid!” 


T first, Moose was only vaguely disturbed, being unable 

to analyze exactly what was happening. He knew 
only that he valued Willy’s friendship more and more as their 
mutual interests continued to hold them closely together, and 
that on the other hand he was appreciating more keenly every 
day the attitude of Willy’s mother. He was in constant fear 
that something would happen which would violate the solemn 
trust and faith which the little woman reposed in the appointed 
guardian of her son. 

Outwardly Ma Harrison did all in her power to make Willy 
feel that even in his new profession she was still his warmest 
admirer, his most enthusiastic follower; but the secret hope that 
Willy would abandon the ring was something that found perpetual 
nourishment in her maternal heart. 

Intuitively she appreciated that Moose Baxter presented the 
ley to her problem. Occasionally she found opportunities to 
chat alone with the serious-minded manager—to tell him little 
incidents of Willy’s boyhood that illustrated the bond between 
mother and son, and to show him pictures of the old family home 
at San Bernardino with its income-producing orange grove. She 
tried to build up in Baxter the desire to help Willy buy back 
the property, explaining that he could help her son manage it, 
and they could all live happily together—including Moose himself. 

“Don’t say anything to Willy,” she begged. “He wouldn't 
listen right now; but you can see, Ernest, it would be better for 
him—better for all of us—than.to risk having something terrible 
I’m only saying this because I know how much you 
think of Willy; and you're older.” 

Moose never knew exactly what 
to say in reply to these confidences 
The prize- ring had been his world 
and it would always remain his 
world, a rough, primitive sphere 
but one which appealed to him. 
Still, he did not know how fully to 
defend it to a woman, much less to 
a mother. 

“J think the boy’s the coming 
champion,” he was accustomed to 
say. “I don’t think you 
ought to worry none, Ma 

After Willy wins 

the title and gets 

a lot of dough, 

then he can re- 
tire, and you'll be 
proud of him. 

There’s a lot of 
folks livin’ in fine 
homes today that were 
paid for by coin 
earned in the ring.” 

“T know,” admitted 
Ma Harrison; “but [ 
could never bear to 
think that Willy was paying for 
my comfort by sacrificing his 
health, and disfiguring himself 
for life. No nice girl wants to 
marry a man whose face is all 
battered up.” 

Tilly Cavanaugh had never done anything 
He wondered if it 


happen. 


Moose winced. 
more than kid him about his damaged ear. 
really repelled her. Tilly was a nice girl. 

“A guy don’t get beat up if he’s a good boxer,” he protested. 
“I’m teaching Willy to keep that left up; I’m watching him 
close, Ma; I don’t think you need to worry.” ; 

Ma Harrison sighed tremulously. “I do hope nothing will 
happen. I trust you, Ernest; it would kill me to have anything 
happen. But I guess I’m just like any other mother; I can’t 
help worrying. You mustn’t mind what I say.” 

Baxter's lips twisted, but he said nothing. 
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“I know,” admitted Ma Harrison, “‘but I could never bear to think that Willy was 
paying for my comfort by sacrificing his health, and dishguring himself for life.” 


It was no part of the premeditated campaign that Willy Harri- 
son should be matched with Eddy Brandt. Moose would have 
much preferred to avoid the Michigan battler, but the match was 
practically forced upon them. Billy McBride, the Brooklyn 
wonder, who had just won the title, was busy with theatrical 
engagements, and he would not consent to talk business until 
Harrison had first met and defeated other contenders. 

Eddy Brandt was one of those formidable stumbling-blocks to 
be found in every road that leads to a pugilistic title. He had 
never held the title; he never would hold it; yet it would take a 
champion to beat him. The history of the prize-ring is full of 
just such “trial-horses.” They are the stepping-stones over which 
champions mount, slippery stones sometimes, on which many a 
promising challenger has slipped and fallen back into the ruck. 

It was inevitable under the circumstances that Eddy Brandt 
should finally be brought to the Coast in answer to public de- 
mand and matched with Moose Baxter’s sensational performer. 

Willy’s manager held out only long enough to secure a twenty- 
five-thousand-dollar purse with a sixty-per-cent guarantee for their 
end. Then he signed articles for a ten-round decision bout, and 
gave himself utterly to the task of preparing his protégé for 
the acid test. : 

The grind of the training-camp is a nerve-blistering thing that 
fighters and their trainers learn to dread. To the outsider it seems 
a period of more or less pleasant conditioning, but in reality it 
is monotonous, irritating, and so filled with tedious days of prep- 
aration as to become in time almost unbearable. There is some- 
thing about the approach to perfect physical condition that makes 


brain and blood crave immediate action. Therefore a manager 
seeks to have his man reach the condition known as “on edge” in 
the last few days before the contest, and not sooner. Other- 
wise the taut nerves may relax under the strain, and the over- 
trained fighter become stale. 

During the long weeks of conditioning, Moose Baxter ate and 
worked and played with Willy Harrison, kidding him when the 
youngster showed signs of rebelling under the strain, encouraging 
him with vivid accounts of what other champions had done to 
Eddy Brandt, and all the time keeping the atmosphere of the camp 
as cheerful and homelike as possible. 

Willy was very confident of his ability to tame the “‘Mauler.” 

“All he’s got is a right mitt, and I’m not afraid of that. I'll 
take all he has, and then wear him down. That bird’ll be hunting 
his hole after the first round.” 

“That’s the old pep,” Moose told him. “Left hand him to 
death; then we go to work on his body, and when he begins to 
cave, whip over the right, and we'll go home.” 


T was a newspaper man that first set Ma Harrison’s heart 

beating a panicky tattoo. The day before the fight, one 
of the Los Angeles papers opened its columns to a Michigan 
correspondent who was firmly of the opinion that Eddy Brandt 
would be the winner via the knockout route. The writer pointed 
out that all of Willy Harrison’s fights thus far had been “set-ups,” 
that the boy had never yet faced a man who could hit with 
such terrific force as his present opponent, and that Willy 
had never been entirely cured of his (Continued on page 133) 
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‘The old man took a very short time to cut himself an opening through the barbed wire and the hedge. . 


THE IMMORTAL 


HERE was no shelter in sight when the storm over- 

took me on the bare Sussex downs. The southwest 

wind that wrecked the Armada was rushing up from 
the Channel with tall shadowy armies of rain. In a few minutes 
their stalking phantoms had crossed a dozen gray crests and 
valleys and were striding round me and over me. Steel-gray 
skeleton armies, rank after rank, with streaming clouds like 
tattered flags above them and whips of sleet in their hands that 
slashed you across the eyes if you turned to face them, they drove 
me forward between whistling gorse bushes and stony stubble. 

I was drenched from head to foot, and I had lost all sense of 
direction when the storm drove me on to the white chalk path 
that led, as I guessed, to Martin’s Hollow. It was one of the 
last places in this world that I wished to visit, and one of the 
most desolate in all that countryside. The decayed old house, 
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hidden down there among its untended trees, living and dead, 
was a byword for dreariness; and its only occupant, Sir Walter 
Rickman, was known among the country people as “the mad 
baronet.” He lived there quite alone, with no servant; and for 
more than a quarter of a century no one had been admitted to 
the house. He allowed a dairyman in the nearest village to make 
some use of his tumbledown farm buildings and kitchen garden, 
in return for which he was supplied with enough dairy and garden 
produce for his own needs. A workman who had once been called 
in to mend a roof had divulged for the edification of the curious 
that for years past the rain had been allowed to do what it pleased 
to the upper stories, though basins and tin pans and even a 
bathtub had been arranged on the top floor to halt it. 

Once or twice, in lonely walks among the downs, I had met 
this singular personage, rambling along with uncertain footsteps 
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He had no sooner disappeared than we heard a snarling, a screech for help.” 


By 


ALFRED NOYES 


and an uncanny glint in his eye. Nothing could have been farther 
from my purpose than to intrude upon his household mysteries, 
even if they had been less tragic than rumor supposed. But the 
storm had apparently settled down for a regular witches’ sabbath. 
I knew that I was at least six miles from any other house, even if 
I could be sure of my course across that open country; and I 
thought that I could probably find shelter in one of Sir Walter’s 
rickety outbuildings. 

It was the only place for miles around where trees grew; and 
somehow or other, as I went down into that thickly wooded hol- 
low, the strangeness of the fact that trees were blackening the 
sky above me struck a queer chill into my blood. They had 
been allowed to grow quite wild, and there were big dead boughs 
across the grass-grown track that had once been a drive. It 
looked like the last few acres of some virgin forest. 


All the circumstances were as absurdly melodramatic as only 
Nature herself could make them. There was a dull mutter of 
thunder in the distance. Beyond two dilapidated farm buildings 
a flicker of lightning burnished a duck-pond to a livid green as I 
went somewhat furtively between the decayed gateposts. An- 
other flicker showed me the house itself—an appalling ghost of a 
place, exceedingly tall and ugly. It would have been wickedly 
ugly if its gray-white face had not been masked a little by the 
elms that laid their boughs across the blank stare of its windows, 
and the long weather-stains that looked as if it had been weeping 
until it could weep no more. “Long tears upon men’s faces, 
waxen white—for extreme sad delight.” 

The lines came into my mind as I approached. But in spite 
of the storm, the old house was not weeping now. It stood up 
sternly, like a superhuman spirit that has been tortured till its 
very pain gives it power to defy and pronounce judgment upon 
the unjust gods. It seemed to be taller than the tallest elms 
around it; almost taller than the sky. 

The place exercised a strange fascination upon me; and aban- 
doning my first thought of an outbuilding, I determined to try 
for shelter, perhaps even a chance of drying myself at a fire, 
within the house itself. If nobody had ever been admitted in liv- 
ing memory, perhaps this was because nobody in the neighborhood 
had ever been in a predicament bad enough to make him try 

There was, in any case, a cumbrous bell-pull at the side of the 
door. I tugged at it, and heard the unmistakable mellow clang 
of a Sussex sheep-bell within. Sir Walter was evidently a man of 
ideas. In a moment or two I heard the shuffle of slippered feet 
approaching. Heavy bars were lifted, and the door opened, show- 
ing a tall, gaunt figure in a tattered blue dressing-gown. He lifted 
a guttering candle level with my face, peered intently at me for a 
moment; then, before I could speak, he said: 

“IT wondered how long it would be before you discovered me. 
Come in. I may give you what you want, or I may not. But 
there'll be no harm in talking it over.” 


HIS greeting from a perfect stranger hardly reassured me 

as to his sanity, but the conventionalities I was pre- 
paring to utter vanished like smoke; and as I followed him through 
his gloomy hall, the somewhat incoherent explanations and thanks 
which I directed toward the back of his head made me feel as 
if he were at least on surer ground than myself. I caught a 
glimpse of some glorious old Tudor chairs and—it was quite 
true!—a tin basin between them to catch the rain-drip from the 
ceiling. Then he led me into a room, an immense room, it seemed 
in the semi-darkness, lighted only by a wood fire on the open 
hearth, and the single candle. This he now put back in a massive 
silver candlestick on an oak side-table, where he had evidently 
been supping on bread and cheese and an apple. 

He took me by the sleeve and deposited me in the corner of 
an oak settle, paying no more attention to my attempts at explana- 
tion than he had paid to the patter of the rain in the hall. He 
announced simply that he was going to make some hot rum-punch, 
with a dash of lemon in it—which he did most excellently, in a 
hammered silver bowl that looked as if it had come out of some 
old Spanish treasure-ship. When he spoke, it was with the 
peculiar freedom of inflection that one always observes in men 
who have escaped the common grooves of custom; and also he 
had that curious intimacy of the man who is much alone. He 
talked to me as if he were talking to himself, sometimes taking 
it for granted that I knew trivial things concerning himself. I 
realized afterward that I had come upon him at a decisive moment 
in his life; and it was partly this, I suppose, that made him greet 
me as if he had been expecting me, as if it were written in some 
book that I was to visit him and hear what he had to say for 
himself before the end. 

Before long I found that I was listening to nothing less than 
his life-story. He talked as if now, after a third of a century, the 
disburdening of his mind was a necessary preliminary to some 
great and perilous adventure from which he.might never return. 

“A good many years ago,” he said, “I was less contented than 
I am now. I suppose you wouldn’t think it, but I had energy 
enough then, perhaps credulity enough, to join in one of those 
mad rushes to the gold-fields of the far West. 

“Two other men—I’d met them at Cambridge—went out with 
me. There they are.” ° 

He lifted a candle to two faded photographs. 

“Harris, the fat chap with the codfish eye, was a pretty cold- 
blooded specimen. He was born in British Columbia, and after 
taking his degree, he had just begun to wait for briefs in London. 
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He wanted to make money quickly in order to go into politics 
and I suppose—make a great place for himself. The other man, 
Burke, with the haggard face, was about the same age, though 
he looks forty, doesn’t he? He was a dissipated young devil. He 
had been sent down from Cambridge, and his family had promised 
him.his passage-money and a small allowance if he would emigrate. 
I liked him better than Harris; he was more human. But he 
was hardly a friend of mine at college. The only link between 
us was that we'd been up together and met at breakfast in some- 
body’s rooms. He was really the moving spirit in our adventure, 
and he had grit, but he had no scruples of any sort. 

“IT had been included in the enterprise, I suppose, chiefly be- 
cause they wanted a little spare capital. At any rate, we formed 
ourselves into a kind of company. Harris contributed legal acumen 
and a certain knowledge of the country to which we were going. 
Burke contributed his physical energy—he was a glutton for 
muscular exercise, and something of a boxer. My own contribu- 
tion was about four hundred pounds toward expenses, and what 
Harris used to call the ‘sunshine of my presence.’ It was to 
be a short, sharp campaign, win or lose. For my own part, I had 
been married only about a year, and I was not anxious to break 


up my hearthstone e 





E paused and held the candle up to another photograph, 

the faded picture of an unusually sly-looking young 
woman, beautiful enough in a feline fashion to be at least one of 
the reasons why the rain was now coming through the roof of 
this uncanny house and the wind wailing along the windows like 
a lost spirit. 

“However, my wife was tremendously enthusiastic over the 
gorgeous prospect that Harris and Burke opened up. I remember, 
as if it were yesterday, how we all sat here in front of this 
fire. The place was not so dilapidated then; but she was young and 
one could hardly wonder at her desire for gayety. She wanted to 
live in London; and when Harris had finished describing his 
project, she clapped her hands and danced, just there on that 
tattered old rug. Before the evening was over, she began to 
talk about furnishing a house in Berkeley Square, and I believe, 
at the time, she looked on Harris and Burke as my most devoted 
friends, offering me the chance of my life. At any rate she urged 
me to take it and leave her. Six months, even a year if necessary, 
would soon pass. At the worst we could go on more or less 
as before, when I came back to her; and she made me feel horribly 
small-minded and stick-in-the-mud over my ideas of farming my 
own property. 

“I'll spare you the history of our gold-hunt in the West. It 
was the most hopeless failure; and though Burke set his teeth 
and kept us going long after we others had lost heart, even he 
succumbed at last and took to gambling as a preferable way of 
growing rich quickly. Of course, he was right; it was preferable. 
We were all rich for exactly three weeks. Then everything went, 
except our last bottle of whisky and the clothes on our backs. 

“We set out to tramp south to Los Angeles, where Harris had 
some fairly well-to-do relations on a fruit-ranch. He thought they 
might help Burke to a job and ourselves to a passage home. He 
was mad for London, and afraid to go near his people in British 
Columbia, for fear that they would keep him tethered to some 
job where he couldn't hear the hansom cabs jingling along Picca- 


dilly. 


“ N the whole, that long penniless tramp south was the 
only pleasant period of our travels. We fared well by 

robbing an occasional fruit-orchard, or doing an odd job or two on 
a ranch. One evening just as it was growing dusk, we were walking 
along the coast road. I remember noticing that somebody had 
been dropping little clusters of black grapes on .the pearl-gray 
sands beside the road, just as trippers drop gooseberry skins on 
Brighton beach. But the only living things in sight were some 
regiments of pelicans at the water’s edge. We were thinking of 
turning in among the sage-brush for the night, when we heard 
somebody groaning amongst the sandhills. We hunted about and 
found a man lying there, a strange creature, some sort of Mexican 
cross-breed. But there was something about him that startled us. 
“T can’t explain it, but it was the sort of feeling one would 
expect if we had found a stranded merman. He lay there panting, 
as if he were at the point of death; and in that mysterious Pacific 
sunset, his old blue dungarees, his gold earrings and his long black 
hair seemed to be shot through with fading colors. He made me 
think of the dolphin in ‘Childe Harold.’ The queerest part of 
it was that though he looked a youngish man when we first came 
upon him, he seemed to be getting older under our very eyes. 











The Immortal 


His face began to crawl with wrinkles; and though suffering might 
have a similar effect, there was something different about this. 
Even his hair seemed to be taking a gray tinge that one could 
not attribute to the changes of the evening light. 

“Harris and Burke were not imaginative beings, and they 
were obviously bewildered, even a little awestruck. I heard 
Burke, with his red, whiskyfied face, muttering something about 
being in at the death of The Ancient Mariner. 

“We set a flask to the lips of the old man, for that is what 
he really appeared to be then, and succeeded in reviving him. He 
seized Harris by the arm and cried in a shrill voice like the wail 
of a frightened sea-bird: ‘Help me! Help me, as you hope for 
mercy and I will give you everything I possess, everything! See. 
here is money!’ And he lugged out a leather bag from a hip pocket 
in his dungarees and poured at least a couple of hundred gold 
coins on the sand before us. 

“There is more, plenty more, where that came from,’ he cried 
‘Only help me. Do as I tell you, and you shall have it all.’ 

“His anxiety was so pitiful, his promises were so emphatic, an 
his gold so weighty, that Harris and Burke were quite ready : 
join me in my assurances that we would do anything in our power 
to help him. The old man was so encouraged by this that h 
struggled to his feet, scattering the gold in all directions. He 
gripped Harris and Burke by the arms and gasped: ‘Come, the: 
quickly. It lies over the hills yonder! In a little valley! I will 
show you the way if you will support me.’ 

“They obeyed him eagerly enough, thinking only of their own 
reward, and not hazarding a guess at the cause of the old man’s 
anxiety. Harris was practical enough to ask me over his shoulder 
to pick up the scattered coins. d 

“*Take charge of them for the party, Rickman,’ he said, ‘like 
a good honest capitalist.’ 


“TT took us the better part of a night to climb that hill- 


trail through the gray-green sage-brush; but feeble as the 

old man was physically, his mind was on fire. It seemed almost 
as if he had taken possession of our bodies to execute the purpose 
of his own spirit. Occasionally we tried to question him and 
discover what this urgent journey might mean; but his answers 
were |.ke the delirious talk of a fever, and we could make nothing 
of them. He babbled of some great secret that had been given 
to himself and another man named Brisbane, three hundred years 
ago, by an Indian medicine-man, and how he must find the other 
man or die, but if he found the other man, he would live for 
another three hundred years. He talked of some strange cactus 
plant, far rarer than the century-plant, for there was only one now 
in existence, since he had lost the plant which would have renewed 
his own supply of the precious life-essence. It flowered only once 
every three hundred years. He said that something he called 
‘mescal’ was made from it, and it was youth and life everlasting to 
the blood; but there was only enough for two, and the other man 
was keeping his share for him; and, as we hoped for mercy, let us 
make haste, or he would die within sight of his own immortality. 
“He said all this to us in the strangest broken jargon that you 
can imagine; and if it had not been for the gold coins jingling 
in my pockets, I believe Burke and Harris would have left him 
as a hopeless lunatic. But there was obviously something more, 
some very real meaning behind his ravings. Occasionally one 
of his cries would make my own brain dance to his fantastic 
pipings. His tale, on the face of it, was absurd; but I could not 
help remembering the weird change that had come over him in 
the fading evening light, and wondering whether we were really 
making our way toward some unearthly secret. Lines of poetry 
crept into my mind. Poetry sometimes hits on strange truths in 


advance even of science: 


“*The end of day and beginning of night, 
Make the apple holy and bright, 
Round and full, bright and blest, 
All good things are in the West. 
The Golden Apple, the hallowed fruit, 
Guard it well, guard it warily, 
Watch it warily, 
Standing about the charméd root.’ 


“Thoughts like these were in my mind, thoughts with no real 
application to the matter in hand; and yet in some strange way 
I felt that the old man in his broken speech was trying to utter 
something very like them. 

“The day was breaking when we came upon a little cultivated 
hollow among those gray-green desert hills. The old man gave an 
inarticulate cry and pointed to a low white bungalow, shining like 
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“| dragged Brisbane back into the iene oy 
me, groped for my weapon and retrieved it.” 
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a temple of the dawn through peach-blossom and palmettos. A 
place as miraculous in its isolated beauty as a mirage in mid- 
Sahara! The next moment our strange companion had shaken 
himself free from our support, upon which he had been leaning 
heavily for hours, and was tumbling forward in a shaky jog-trot. 
The aight of that oasis seemed to renew his vigor, and we had to 
bestir ourselves to keep at his heels. 

“He stopped like a questing hound when he came to the peach 
and we all stopped and stared at the place. The silence, 
the sense of dawn and dew brooding over it—I 
it was the kind of home Keats would 


trees; 
the beauty of it, 
can't describe them, but 
have chosen for his immortal lovers. 

“The old man stole forward over the long black shadows of 
the trees. We others, odd intruders from an alien world, followed 
him. It was all so still that it seemed hardly possible for anyone 
to be breathing in that quiet bungalow. I could hear a clock 
ticking within 

“Whatever our guide might be seeking, there was no doubt about 
his dreadful anxiety. It worked upon all our nerves, I think, and 
screwed them up to an intensity so abnormal that it may have 
contributed to the disasters that followed. 

“We had reached an open space about fiftv Yards to the rear 
of the house when the old man stopped with a gasp before a 
small circular inclosure thickly hedged to a height of eight feet. 
The hedge was reinforced by a fence of barbed wire; and over it 
one could see the top of what I supposed at first to be some 
grotesque oriental idol of green jade. Drawing nearer, I saw that 
it was a living thing, a fantastic cactus of a kind quite unknown 
to me 

“The effect of it on 
the old man was like the 
sight of opium to an 
addict who has been 
forcibly withheld from 
it. He shook from head 
to foot: and before we 
knew what he would be 
about, he had dropped 
on his knees, whipped 
out a long knife and was 
cuttin g away at the 
barbed wire like a 
maniac, whimpering 
horribly all the while. 

“We should _ have 
taken him to be as crazy 
as perhaps you _ think 
myself if it had not been 
for that indescribable 
thing within the fence, 
and the hundred and one 
indescribable things that 
had happened during the ! nt 
last twelve hours. It my, |) 
was like getting a ny 
glimpse of things behind 
the veil—I can’t explain 
it better than that; and 
it held us there like a 
spell. The old man took 
a very short time to cut 
himself an opening 
through the barbed wire 
and the hedge. He 
wriggled through it with 
the eager agility of a 
monkey. But this ended 
the privacy of our visit. 
He had. no sooner dis- 
appeared than we heard 
a snarling within the in- 
closure as if he had 
roused Cerberus himself. 
There was one shrill 
screech for help from 
the old man. Burke 
whipped his revolver 
out, and while Harris 
and I were scrambling 
after him through the 
opening, we heard him 
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“I was ready to accept his wild stor 

as true when he took a curious old flack 
from a curtained cabinet and held 
it out to me.” 
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fire twice in quick succession within. We had little time to con- 
jecture what kind of people in that quiet bungalow would be 
roused to confront us in a minute or two. 

“Tt was a queer scene, inside that fantastic inclosure. The 
old man, with his throat badly lacerated, was lying across Burke’s 
arm. At his feet a black mastiff, an enormous creature, was still 
twitching in death. It is queer what minute things sometimes 
impress themselves firmly upon one’s memory. I can still see 
vividly the little iridescent bubbles in the lather of blood and foam 
about the dead beast’s muzzle. Over them that horrible cactus— 
for horrible it seemed to me even then—rose like the enigmatic 
symbol of some vile religion. I had only the most fleeting glimpse 
of it, for we were in that accursed place only for a few seconds. It 
gave me the general impression of a great serpent of green jade, 
as thick as a man’s thigh, coiled around an agonized naked body, 
a yellowish fvory trunk ringed like bamboo. The green coils were 
mailed with scales of prickly leaf, and mottled with dark irides- 
cences. I could not tell whether they were two growths, parasite 
and victim, or whether they were some fantastic unity; but they 
might well have served as a model to some modern impressionist 
for a picture of the temptation of Eve. 

“We were not more than a quarter of a minute in getting the 
old man out into the open; but as we stumbled up to the orchard, 
carrving him between us, an ironical voice called out ‘good morn- 
ing!’ from the thick of the trees; and a moment later a tall man 
in pajamas came out between two palmettos and stood covering 
us with a revolver. 

“*A beautiful morning, isn’t it?’ he said. ‘But I don’t allow 
shooting on this prop- 
erty. . What have you 
been doing to that poor 


old man?’ 
ae “Ts your name Bris- 
a | at bane?’ asked Harris. 


“It is,’ said the 
stranger. ‘And I happen 
to be the owner of thi 
property.’ 

“ ‘Well, all I know is 
that your dog has just 
killed a friend of yours 
said Burke, who was 
great believer in the 
principle that attack is 
the best defense. 

“‘And you can’t do 
this kind of thing wit! 
impunity, you know 
said Harris with an ab- 
surdly legal air. 

“T felt that opposition 
was a little weak, and 
said nothing. 

“Dead, is he?’ said 
Brisbane, speaking as I 
thought with a curiously 
artificial accent and 
manner. ‘Dead on the 
very edge of fortune, 
just as he had made that 
hole in the barbed wire. 
Oh, surely not! That 
would be too like the 
irony of the gods. Carry 
him into. the house, and 
we will see what can be 
done for him. I have 
some skill in medicine.’ 

“We lifted the limp 
body, all three of us, 
and carried it into the 
bungalow. Brisbane 
closed the door behind 
us, and we laid the old 
man on a couch in a 
corner of a large living- 
room paneled with some 
slightly aromatic wood. 
Brisbane knelt by the 
couch; and as he (Con- 
tinued on page 142) 
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“The point is,” she re- 
plied, “‘there’s a murder 
at the cottage opposite.” 


Another adventure 
of Mr. Cray of the 


. B.. & 


THE INVINCIBLE TRUTH 


By E. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM 


Illustrated by 


RAEBURN 


} [': CRAY, his legs dangling, was seated on a 
gray stone wall which bordered a portion of the 
Corniche road, smoking a very good cigar. He 

was at peace with himself and the world. About a hundred yards 
lower down, his chauffeur was engaged in tedious but necessary 
repairs to the limousine drawn up under the shadow of a eucalyp- 
tus tree. Mr. Cray was not in the least hurry to resume his 
journey. Motoring in these lofty altitudes made no great appeal 
to him. He was thoroughly contented here, basking in the warm 
sunlight, enjoying his cigar, and lazily speculating as to the 
doings of a mysterious crowd of people of whom he could catch 
glimpses every now and then, moving about behind the trees on 
the other side of the road. 

A gate exactly opposite to him, leading into an orchard, was 
suddenly opened, and a young woman made her unexpected 
appearance. She was becomingly dressed, pretty although obvi- 
ously addicted to the use of strange cosmetics, and she crossed the 
road toward him with a friendly smile. Mr. Cray, whose sole 
desire at that moment was for companionship, raised his hat. 

“Good morning,” he ventured. 

“Good morning,” she replied pleasantly. “I wonder if you 
have such a thing as an English match? I can’t get these horrid 
French things to strike.” 

Mr. Cray at once produced a well-filled box. 

“Help yourself,” he invited generously. “Fill your own box 
if you've ~ot one. There’s very little in this quarter of the globe 
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that isn’t good enough for Joseph P. Cray, but the match propo- 
sition is about as bad a one as ever I've struck.” 

The young lady accepted his offer without demur, lighted a 
cigarette and leaped nimbly on to the wall by his side. 

“So your name is Joseph P. Cray?” she remarked affably 
“You're American, of course? My name is Daisy Lindel. Ever 
seen me?” 

Mr. Cray shook his head regretfully. 

“T can’t say that I have,” he admitted. “I've a pretty good 
memory for faces like yours, too. Have you been in these parts 
long?” 

She laughed gayly. 

“T didn’t mean seen me about. I meant on the films.” 

“God bless my soul!” Mr. Cray exclaimed. -“That’s what all 
those people are doing on the other side of. the wood, I suppose. 
Accounts for your make-up, too.” 

The young lady nodded, taking out a pocket looking-glass and 
studying herself. 

“I do look pretty beastly, don’t I,” she observed, dabbing her 
face here and there with a handkerchief. “I'd have explained 
when I came up, but I thought you knew what we were doing.” 

“That’s all right,” Mr. Cray assured her. “Glad of vour com- 
pany. I can see you've a real pretty face under your make-up.” 

“You Americans are so forward,” she murmured. 

“We know good things when we see them,” Mr. Cray declared. 
“Doing a film, eh? Well, that’s interesting. What's the story?” 
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“Too long to tell you,” she replied. “The point is, there’s a 
murder at that cottage opposite, and the body’s dragged out into 
that wood. They’ve been hauling a poor fellow about there until 
he declares he hasn’t a sound bone in his body.” 

“Pretty strenuous, that,” Mr. Cray remarked. “Kind of peace- 
ful place for a murder.” 

They both gazed at the little dwelling opposite. 
one-story cottage half-covered with a flowering creeper, with a 
small garden in front and a gate leading into the orchard. 

“Just the kind of place,” the girl murmured, “to make one 
feel really sentimental. One can imagine a perfect love story 
being lived there, so different from our sordid little flirtations 
and make-believes.” 

She looked dreamily across the strip of dusty road, and sighed. 
Mr. Cray sighed, too. 

“Love is such a wonderful thing,” she said softly. 

“It sure is!” Mr. Cray agreed. 

“Are you married?” she asked, withdrawing her eyes from the 
clematis-wreathed porch, and gazing into his clean-shaven, good- 


It was a long, 


natured face. 
Mr. Cray coughed 
“In a kind of way,” he admitted. 
likes to live in Indiana.” 
“Where is that?” she inquired. 
“In the United States of America, halfway across the conti- 


“That is to say, my wife 


nent.” 

She looked at him pityingly. 

“And you have to come over here all alone!” 

“Seems kinder hard luck, doesn’t it?” he said cheerfully. “The 
fact is, I haven't been back home since the war. I was out in 
France with the ‘Y’ 
and when we got 
through I didn’t feel 
I could face those 
new laws, sneaking 
up side-streets for 
your liquor, or tak- 
ing a drink behind a 
screen at a druggist’s. 
Most of my triends 
come across pretty 
regularly, so I've 
just stayed over on 
this side.” 

“T see! Aren’t you 
very lonely some- 
times, Mr. Cray?” 

He edged a little 
nearer. 

‘*Sure!’’ he ad- 
mitted. “I love com- 
pany, too. Where 
are you folks stay- 
ing?” 

“At the Villa Hya- 
cinth,” she told him. 
“There’s a “bus runs 
every hour into 
Monte, and we have 
two cars as well, 
but we really aren't 
as far out as we 
seem.” 

“I'd like it if you could take a 
little dinner with me some night,” 
Mr. Cray suggested boldly. 

“T’d like it, too,” she assented. 
“T haven’t many friends in the 
company. The producer’s very 
nice, but he has his wife staying 
over at Nice, and I can’t bear the 
man I do most of my scenes 
with. Are you free this even- 
ing?” “She made me do it!” 

“Sure!” Mr. Cray agreed. “I'll he cried. “She threw 
come for you if you say the word, her arms around his 
or will you be at the Hotel neck.” 
de Paris at eight o'clock?” 

“Hotel de Faris! How delight- 
ful!” she exclaimed. “You 
needn’t trouble to fetch me, Mr. 
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Cray, but I’d be glad if you’d take me home..... Here 
comes our photographer. He's going to take some ‘stills’ of the 
cottage.” 


Mr. Cray nodded. 
“Some one moving about inside,” he remarked, gazing at on 


of the windows. 

The photographer arrived, exchanged greetings with the young 
lady, and adjusted his instrument on the other side of the wa 
almost out of sight. He was still busy focussing when from t! 
side door of the cottage a heavy-shouldered young man sudden 
appeared and with a couple of strides reached the middle of t! 
road. He was neatly enough dressed in the blue smock ar 
trousers of the peasant, but his whole appearance was dishevell 
and passionate. His black hair was unkempt; his blue eyes were 
ablaze; his fists were clenched. He was like a man beside hi 
self with anger. As he passed Mr. Cray and his companion, 
broke into a little stream of furious words. Then he sprang o\ 
the wall and disappeared, running down the hillside. Mr. C: 
glanced after him, a little puzzled. 

“Did you get that?” he asked the girl. “He talked too fast for 
me.” 

“J didn’t understand a word,” the young lady confessed. “\Iy 
French isn’t any good, anyway.” ' 

She looked after the disappearing figure. 

“He was terribly impressive,” she observed. “I wish our 
camera man had been here.” 


Mr. Cray nodded. 
“He seemed kind o’ flustered. I guess his déjeuner wasn't to 


his liking. These foreigners get so crazy over nothing.” 
“Déjeuner!” the girl sighed. “Don’t!. I ate my sandwiches 

before eleven o’clock.” 
Mr. Cray smiled. 


rounding the hill. 
“TI guess I can fix that,” he said. “I’ve a glass of white wine. 


and sandwiches enough for a crowd, in my automobile here.” 

The girl gazed from Mr. Cray to- the approaching automobile. 
There was a look of adoration in her face. 

“You are an angel,” she declared. ‘From the moment I saw 
you on the wall, I felt that you were meant to bring happiness 
into my life. You are sure there will be enough sandwiches ° 

Mr. Cray smiled confidently. 

“T guess you will say so when you see the basket.” he 
replied. “I’m taking a little trip alone today, but I ex- 
pected a friend who had to go over to Nice at the last 
moment.” 

“Heaven bless your friend!” the girl exclaimed fervent- 
ly. “I am consumed with jealousy, but I will revenge 
myself by devouring her sandwiches.” 

“You don’t need to worry any over my friend,” Mr. 
Cray declared as he opened the door of the car and 
stretched out his hand for the luncheon basket. “Peter 
Gibson, his name is, of the Gibson Shoe Company, of 
Lynn. Some plant he owns, I can tell you.” 

“I love him for his sex.” the 
young lady declared, accepting a 
sandwich from the very magnificent 
collection which Mr. Cray had 
spread out. “I should have hated 
you to have been faithless before 
we met.” 

Mr. Cray produced a bottle of 
wine and a corkscrew, 
and a very agreeable 
little picnic followed. 
The photographer, hay- 
ing completed his 
“stills,” was summoned 
to join in the feast. 
The sandwiches were 
followed by cheese-bis- 
cuits, and delightful 
fruit. The photographer 
took his tactful leave, 
and Miss Daisy Lindel, 
who had already ex- 
plained to her com- 
panion at great length 
the precise reason why 
she was not playing the 
lead in the present film, 
now proceeded to com 


on 


His car had just come into sight, slowly 
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By E. Phillips Oppenheim 


The woman threw open the door of the little living-room. 


fide to him the cause of her family loss of fortune and her subse- 
appearance upon the stage. 
he thought of this sort of thing,” she declared, biting sorrow- 
y into a pear, “would have broken my father’s heart. How- 
ever, I'm happy enough. Work is good for us all, and I couldn't 
sit down and be the only one of my family to do nothing.” 

These sidelights upon the young lady’s family history, and 
their agreeable little picnic, were suddenly broken into by a 
further untoward happening connected with the cottage opposite. 
The front door was thrown open, and a woman ran screaming 
into the road. Her hands were high above her head; her face 
seemed distorted with horror. She ran toward the two, ‘shouting 
and gesticulating, pointing first to the cottage and then down the 
hill, across the field. Mr. Cray slipped off the wall. 

“I can't get all she says,” he told his companion, “but it seems 
that some one has been hurt in the cottage, and she is accusing 
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Then Mr. Cray saw that they were in the presence of tragedy. 


the young man of having done it. I'd better go and see what’s 
wrong. Jean, you rascal, come here.” 

The chauffeur made his appearance from behind the tree where 
he had been consuming his lunch. In something less than thirty 
seconds he and the woman were in the midst of an impassioned 
duet, and all three were on their way to the cottage. The young 
lady sat upon the wall and waited. Down the road came a 
peasant in a brown linen suit, riding a bicycle. 

“It is Francois!’”’ the woman shouted, waving to him. 
to me, little one! A terrible thing has happened!” 

They waited for Francois, a giant of over six feet, who dis- 
mounted from his bicycle and listened, with ejaculations like 
pistol-shots, to a repetition of the woman’s story. Then they 
all went into the cottage. The woman threw open the door of 
the little living-room. Then Mr. Cray saw that they were in the 
presence of tragedy. 


“Come 
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The room, almost painfully neat, was devoid of any signs of 
a struggle. The white stone floor was spotlessly clean. Strings 
of onions, a few birds and a rabbit, hung from a beam in the 
ceiling. There were antimacassars upon the oak chairs, a neat 
array of crockery upon the dresser. Seated in a chair was an 
old man with a long gray beard. From the left side of his body 
beneath his unbuttoned waistcoat protruded the hilt of a knife. 
There was a splash or two of blood upon the floor beneath and 
upon the side of the chair. He was without a doubt dead. As 
they saw him, the woman fainted, but came to again almost 
immediately, to join in the fierce chorus of questions and com- 
mentary. Mr. Cray lifted the man’s wrist and felt it for a 
moment. Then he turned away, left the cottage and walked 
back into the sunlight. The girl slipped from the wall and came 
toward him. 

“What has happened?” she asked. 

“What seems to have been a murder,” Mr 
gravely. “There is an old man there quite dead. I 
woman is trying to say that he was stabbed by his son, the boy 


Cray answered 
think the 


who ran past us across the field and 


into the wood.” 


“How horrible!” the girl ex- 
claimed, turning suddenly pale. “In 
that cottage, too, 
where everything 
Iooks so peaceful! 

Why, it must have 
been done while we 
were sitting here 
talking. And _ that 
boy, too! He had 


such a fine face.” 
“IT guess they're a 
queer lot, some of the 


country folk round 
here,” Mr. Cray ob- 
served. “If I were 


you, young lady, I'd 
just get back to the 
others now. I guess 
I'd better go on to 
the village and get a 


doctor. Hotel de 
Paris tonight at eight 
o'clock.” 

“Lovely!” the girl 
murmured. 

They crossed the 
road together. Mr. 
Cray held open the 
gate which led into 


the wood. 

“Tt’s too bad this should 
have happened,” he said 
“Kind of broke up our little 
time together.” 

She was still pale, but 

was rapidly recovering her- 
self. 
_ “Anyhow,” she declared, 
“it has been the happiest 
half-hour I have had since 
we've been out here.” 

She made her way up 
through the trees with a 
parting wave of the hand. 
Mr. Cray turned back and 
entered the cottage. 


T a few minutes 

before eight that 
evening Miss Daisy Lindel descended from the omnibus which 
had brought her from the villa, and entered the Hétel de Paris. 
Mr. Cray was waiting for her, and together they made their way 
into the restaurant, where her new friend was received with the 
deep respect which his urbane manner and his discreet but 
lavish tips earned for him in whatever restaurant he chose to 
patronize. The head waiter himself, a very magnificent person- 
age, conducted them to their well-chosen table. Half a dozen 
underlings of various grades and offices showed breathless interest 
in Mr. Cray’s deliberately chosen dinner. A gasp of mingled relief 








He was like a man beside himself ..... 
As he passed, he broke into furious words. 
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and approval escaped from them when the menu was finally 
laid aside, the last word spoken and Mr. Cray devoted his atten- 


tion to his companion. 

“T am so glad you recognized me without my make-up,” she 
said. 
“I should have recognized you anywhere,” her host assured 
her. ‘What did the rest of the company think about your com- 
ing out to dine with me?” 

The girl looked up and smiled at him. 

“T told an awful fib,” she confessed simply. “I told them that 
I knew you in London.” ° 

“Well, well!’ Mr. Cray murmured consolingly. “A little fib 
like that doesn’t do anybody any harm. From now on the date 
of our acquaintance is fixed—Savoy Hotel, theatrical party last 
September. Now I guess we are well on the way to being old 
friends.” 

She laughed, and became very soon entirely at her ease 
wore a black gown of guileful simplicity; her brilliant hair was 
becomingly arranged; her eyes were bright and her smile pleasant 

Nevertheless there were odd moments 

when, notwithstanding her obvious con 

tent with her surroundings and with her 
companion, her face cloude: 
over and her eyes wandere 
away into space. 

“Something on your mind? 
Mr. Cray inquired presently 

She nodded. 

“Tt is that boy’s face,” sl 
confessed. “I can 
now, coming out of the cot 
tage and crossing the roa 
toward us. He was like 
madman—the way he jumpe 
the wall and ran down the hil 


She 


see hit 


side, muttering to himsel 
Yet it wasn’t a bad fa 
.... fell me _ what hay 
pened?” 


“Well, I did what I could 
Mr. Cray said thoughtful! 
“I went along in the automo- 
bile as far as the nearest vil- 
lage, and brought back the 
doctor and a gendarme.” 
ie “Do they think that it w 
, the boy who did it?” she aske 

“Things kind of point that 
way,” Mr. Cray admitted 
“The household consisted 
Jacques Cassiat—the murdere 
his second wife; an 


man; 
Jacques, the son by his first 
wife, the boy we saw. From 
what some one told my 


chauffeur, it was a miserable 
ménage. The old man was 
mean but doting. He wouldn't 
even pay his son wages for 
the work he did on the bit of 
farm, and the woman seems to 
have helped to make bad 
blood between them whenever 
she could.” 

“And who was 
man?” 

“Francois Lafont, his name 
was,” Mr. Cray replied. “He 
owns the next plot of land.” 

The girl shivered a little 

“These things are common- 
place enough to read about,” she remarked, “but it gives one a 
strange feeling to have been within half a yard of anyone who 
has just committed a murder. Did you see how blue that boy’s 
eyes were, and what a finely shaped forehead he had?” 

Mr. Cray sipped his wine thoughtfully. 

“IT kind of cottoned to that young man myself,” he admitted, 
“so much so that I’m taking a bit of trouble to get at the rights 
of the matter.” 

She looked a little puzzled at her partner. 
“Yes?” she murmured inquiringly. (Continued on page 129) 
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FAIR TO MIDDLING 


The story so far: 


ARTIN REID and his orphaned cousin Dare 

\ \ Willoughby were brought up by his patrician 

mother after her own aristocratic ideas. And 

both of them failed her. Martin (who had made money with 

his pickle-factory), married pretty Fanny Doyle, a girl very 

much of the people, and took her to Europe so that she might 
“get culture,” screened by distance from their friends. 

Dare Willoughby must needs find her fate in Amos Larkin. a 
young man embittered by childhood poverty and at odds with 
the world. Larkin took her and her ten-thousand-dollar inheritance 
to the town of Brunswick and there undertook the manufacture 
and sale of a patent medicine. Dare lived in a tiny apartment, 
filled pill-boxes in the kitchen and listened patiently to Amos’ com- 
plaints of the world’s unkindness to him. Finally he gave up the 
patent medicine venture and Dare financed a removal to Texas: 
an oil-boom had excited Amos. In the little frontier oil-town. 
Larkin had no better success, »ut Dare continued to struggle 
along somehow, aided by the rough friendliness of her neighbors. 
They called Dare Ladyfingers; and when her child was born. 
they christened the baby Little Ladyfingers. 

Meanwhile Martin and Fanny, after a Riviera honeymoon, re- 
turned to assume the pleasures and privileges of Martin’s wealth 
in America. Shortly afterward Madam Reid died. 

_ Dare’s baby, too, seemed not meant for this world, and left 
it atter a few months. The boom-town then became intolerable 
to Dare and Amos; and it was not long before the lure of a new 
way of lite drew Larkin to California—this time as the disciple 


of a sort of religious fanatic named McNab, and as member of a 
queer “colony” he had established in the California sand-dunes. 
Dare was skeptical, but hoped the change might do something for 
Amos. .... It was in this strange environment that Fanny and 
Martin, visiting California on “a second honeymoon,” found 
them. And when Martin refused to loan Amos money to give 
to McNab, the charlatan’s pious mask dropped, and Amos broke 
with him. 

Larkin’s next venture was to start a garage in a small Midwest 
town; he didn’t know the business, was cheated and failed. Again 
Dare supplied funds, this time for a real-estate venture. Mean- 
while Fanny had encountered McNab again, this time as a soap- 
box radical; and largely because she had nothing better to do, 
she became interested in him. 


CHAPTER XV 


ELLING Carverville real-estate was another uncertain 
gamble, Amos discovered. Had he been a grubber, 
he told Dare, they could have gone along safely, but 
more and more Amos was beginning to be anything but a grubber. 
He excused his drinking and gambling by saying that when a 
child must work for a living instead of playing, such denied 
pleasure is bound to have its day later on. 
“In other words,” Dare said, “you feel the time has come for 
you to settle down and sow your wild oats.” 
This only brought forth an amused chuckle. 
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Another change had come into their relationships. Amos no 
longer raged, denouncing the universe, while Dare sought to 
pour oil upon the troubled waters. That phase had passed. 
Upon moving into the larger house furnished with the usual 
veneered mahogany, framed lithographs and near-Oriental rugs 
that certain men are liable to succumb to, Amos became more 
the pleasure-seeker who followed the lines of least resistance while 
Dare gave a certain caustic tone to her remarks and adopted a 
pessimistic outlook. 

After the real-estate venture was launched, Dare professed to 
see the end while Amos reveled in the beginning. She saw her 
money going for naught and told herself that it would have been 
the same had she Waned him a hundred thousand dollars. For, 
after all, Amos was Amos. She would no longer defend him 
to herself, although she would still do so to the world. It lessened 
mental tension temporarily, since it caused her to cease struggling. 
Many women married to “no good” men did one of two things 
—they endured to the end, losing out in all ways, or they found 
a future for themselves independent of their husbands. Dare 
was uncertain which course should be hers. 


MOS realized her attitude had changed. Formerly he 
A would have upbraided himself as well as Dare, and 
would have tried to argue her back to being the romantic Dare 
who would still believe, blindly. But the constant drink—not 
enough ever to cause actual intoxication but the general dulling 
of the senses and that genial veneer which habitual drinkers 
assume, playing cards or frequenting a pool-room, where he some- 
times picked the right horse but more often the wrong—all this 
diverted his attention from his domestic affairs. 

Occasionally he sold a piece of land or a house, or leased a 
building, picking up thereby many valuable pointers as to the 
business. He grew to enjoy “small-town stuff,” as he said, 
partly because there was a lack of stimulating competition which 
permitted him to sink to a dull level, and partly because he was 
stubborn in admitting this last venture was again something of 
a failure. 

For her part, Dare did not like Carverville. She could not see 
its finer side. She went here and there because it was her duty, 
but she would not go to church or confide in her neighbors. 
She became tense as an unsprung trap, rebelling against unending 
monotony, almost to the point of self-pity. 

She remade Fanny’s finery with ungracious fingers; it spoke to 
her of the things she felt it her right to possess. She did her 
housework in a careless way, with a washerwoman as her one 
helper. Fine lines became crisscrossed around the wide-open 
gray eyes, and she became a trifle matronly of figure. There 
would have been a time when she would have discarded every 
atrocious furnishing in the house, demanding and struggling for 
effects of beauty, but she had passed the stage where things 
made very much difference. When Amos asked men to dinner, 
she served them a fairly good meal and smiled at their conversa- 
tion. But a lack of confidence existed now between Amos and 
herself; they no longer told each other details of their days, 
disagreeing over them perhaps, but relating them at least as a 
personal duty if not as a pleasure. She no longer urged him not 
to drink; she knew he gambled. Other wives might be in 
ignorance of the pool-room tactics, and would have resented such 
an accusation, but Dare was far removed from being deceived. 
She had seen life in raw, crude forms; she knew every horrifying 
thing men and women are prone to do if opportunity presents 
itself. On the other hand she had seen the superb sacrifices the 
same men and women can make when occasion demands. 

She had no patience with the smug pretense of the safely 
married middle-class women who lift their eyebrows meaningly 
when certain wedding announcements are published or who pro- 
claim that “it is the women who run after the men—not that I 
ever looked at my husband until he had pleaded and. pleaded— 
but the average woman sets out for prey like a sea-serpent,” 
or who, in turn, admit some man deserves tar and feathers but 
“of course the woman always pays, and we can do nothing about 
it, since he owns the store my husband works in,” and so forth. 
Such ego-centric women think their husbands are set apart from 
the rest of sinning humanity, while they are keen to believe 
anything of some one else’s husband. 

This attitude on the part of her neighbor wives, angered Dare. 
But after one outburst, she learned to keep silent. She was 
regarded as unwomanly when she ventured the opinion that there 
was good and bad in everyone’s husband, and the wisest attitude 
of mind was not to be too surprised at anything one’s dearly 


beloved husband might do. 
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“You don’t seem to fit in here,’ Amos complained when the 
real-estate venture waned; “perhaps you never will.” 

“Perhaps,” she answered shortly. 

“You don’t want to,” he added. “I suppose you have been. so 
disillusioned you can’t put your heart into anything, can you?” 
There was a suggestion of a challenge in the question. 

“T am not sure that ‘heart’ has much to do with it.” Dare 
was looking at her hands and wondering if she had a manicure 
every week for fifty-two weeks, would those hands ever be again 
what once they had been. 

Amos was good-natured, he had played on a horse, and it had 
won. Beyond regretting his lack of nerve to have risked more 
money on the race, he was content with life. 

“Get some new clothes,” he suggested magnanimously. 

“Fanny sends me more than I can use—and always of the 
best.” 

“T don’t want you wearing her stuff.” 

“T’d rather you would give me the money.” 

“What for?” 

“For myself—I don’t ask what you do with money, do I?” 

‘“‘Sometimes—take twenty dollars for nonsense.” 

He watched her tuck the bill into her pocketbook. 

“What will you do with it?’ he asked. 

“I am going home for a visit,” she answered to his surprise 
“T need to rest, to hear some decent music—” 

“T’ll miss you,” he declared impulsively. 

Dare thought of the months in Hangtown, “waiting table’ at 
Mrs. Slack’s and waiting for Amos to return. 

“You can manage nicely—ever so many people will ask you 
to dinner, if that is one of your concerns.” . 

“That’s no fair. It is you I shall miss,” he defended. 

Dare changed the subject. “If you did not gamble, would 
you make more or less money?” she asked. 

“Less,” was the terse reply. 
“Then gamble,” she said to him unexpectedly. 
“You are becoming a revolutionary,” he announced half fur 
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ously. 

“Not much else left for me to become. 
that.” 

“If you do go home,” he added, “don’t stay too long. I can’t 
bear to think of your not being at home—waiting for me.” 

“Aren’t you able to lead your own life yet?” she asked sailly, 

“Not as well as with you to guide me.” 

“T don’t guide, Amos; I’m the buffer when trouble is afoot. 
When I tried to guide, we ran amuck. What you really need is 
not a tender, confiding wife whom you can cast aside at. your 
pleasure, but a little hero-worship, a strong, successful man who 
sets you a heroic example.” 

“Would you ever leave me?” He was not overly serious 

“VYes—if you did not want me or I felt I was not helping 

“T wonder—” 

“So do I.” Dare went into the kitchen and began her work: 
nor could she be prevailed upon to talk in this strain again 
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HEN he questioned her a few days later, Amos learned 

she had planned her trip for Easter time. At first he 
was puzzled, then indifferent. Of course she would return and 
they would resume life as usual. The small-town monotony had 
made its imprint on Amos. Never again would he do the unusual 
bizarre things—those were well in the discard. Every married 
man and woman must face years of monotony—the price of 
their ecstatic honeymoon. . It was Life. That was why gambling 
and drinking existed, a sop to the desire to have something 
happen other than life as usual. 

Besides, the inevitable was happening to Amos; the other 
woman was appearing on the horizon. Even in towns such as 
Carverville there can always be found the “other woman”—some- 
times “the other man.” 

This woman, Mrs. Alfreda Clayton, worked in the Bon-Ton 
drygoods store. She was a middle-aged divorcée with butter- 
colored hair and sloe eyes—a direct contrast to Dare. She was 
given to violent plaid effects in dress, to perfume and to giggles. 
The women loathed her and pitied her and were secretly puzzled 
as to why the men paid her attention and were her “only true 
friends” as she declared them. Although Mrs. Clayton could not 
make correct change, thought George Eliot was a man and used 
so many cosmetics the local druggist had to send her order on 
to Chicago, she was always jolly and ready for a lark. She 
had seen in Amos an excellent opportunity to procure for herself 


divers dinners at various rural inns. ; 
She sought to consult with him about her problems; he advised 
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She remade Fanny's finery with ungracious fingers. 


her nobly and at great length. He was amused at her silly 
cheapness, but he felt a relief when in her company because he 
was not conscious of having wronged this woman as he had his 
wife—or of having her understand him too utterly to be comfort- 
able. A great pleasure to escape that under-the-wifely-microscope 
feeling which few husbands manage to evade. 

There was nothing overly serious in his affair with Mrs. 
Clayton; he managed to see a great deal of her—accidentally— 
took her on drives, Dare being too busy or tired to go, and they 
ate their noonday meals at the hotel more often than not. Mrs. 
Clayton was prone to make bets with her men friends, in which 
she was invariably the winner. She made several of these with 
Amos. And because she was the town vampire with endless 
drummers on her flirting list, no one felt concerned when Amos 
Larkin began “queening with Mrs. Clayton.” Nor did anyone 
appoint herself official informer to Dare—since it was quite 
obvious that she knew what was going on. 

At about the time Dare planned to go home—Mrs. Clayton 
having made several bets with Amos—there drifted into town 
Mrs. Sarah Owen, once known as “Sam” Owen, the razor-paste lad 
of the dirty-plate route! Owing to the Emperor Horton’s legacy, 
Mrs. Owen had resumed life as she had left it, on Jimmie Dixon’s 
advice, and she was once more the gentle old body wearing 
tuffied capes and violet-wool dressing-sacques. But as often 
happens when plenty is given to one, she developed into an old 
lady who did not know what to do with herself. She had come 
to town to visit a third cousin’s adopted daughter. 

The third cousin, accompanying ler, was in despair at her 
charge’s state of mind. When Dare called she was told of the 
disappointment resultant from good fortune. 

“Seems as if she just soured on everything,” the third cousin 


confided, “—as if she would rather stay dressed as a man, selling 
razor-paste, than to rock in a chair and knit like a lady. Dear 
me, if I was her, I’d try to count my blessings, not. curse ‘em. 
It’s hard to get her to take any interest in life. I finally hit on 
one thing that always rouses her. I say, ‘Sarah, your front teeth 
aint right yet,’ and she gets worked up enough to go to town to 
the dentist and have her little fling. She comes back chirked up 
and ready to set down and knit some more.” 


ARE understood “Sam” Owen’s state of mind. She too 

chafed under monotony. The days of suffering and 
enduring had yielded greater personal satisfaction, for she had felt 
then that she was accomplishing something—even if it was that 
Sunday-schoolish feat of making character! 

It did Mrs. Owens much good to see Dare and talk of Jimmie 
and Little Ladyfingers, of the time Jimmie made the “cathedral” 
from the First and Last Chance Saloon, of the Emperor’s funeral 
with Jimmie’s singing “I Dreamt I Dwelt in Marble Halls” to 
fill his “‘standing order’—an endless chain of anecdote of other 
days. 

But her visit angered Amos. “That old woman is childish,” 
he declared, when Dare told of her visit. “She will tell every- 
thing that happened, and more too. A fine standing I'll have— 
McNab will hit town, perhaps, and there will be more scandal!” 

“T thought you never cared what people said—you always up- 
held the outlaw, the unconventional—” Dare rejoined. 

“When in Rome!” he retorted. “And what else could you ex- 
pect me to do while I am in business here? To please you I’ve 
tried taking root in a respectable community, and I’m not fool 
enough to want every rash thing I ever did or said gossiped 
about by a childish old woman.” 
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“If you do a worthy work, what does it matter what gossips 
say?” 

“That sounds like a motto calendar,” he complained. “Well, 
when you have her here, I shall eat at the hotel.” 

“You usually do,” Dare smiled, “with Mrs. Clayton.” 

Amos had started to leave the room but he turned around 
quickly. “Do you want to start more trouble? Mrs. Clayton? 
She eats at the hotel because she lives there—I eat there at noon 
to save you the trouble of getting a meal. The woman has no 
other home—and I could not very well ignore her, could I? You 
women are narrow-minded creatures—not one of you would ask 
her to your houses.” 

“That is not correct—she would not want to come unless we 
women were out of town,” Dare responded, hating herself at the 
same time, for being petty. “She exists because of men’s sym- 
pathy—and free food. Not that I mind—only I do know what 
goes on. You are free to do as you wish.” She shrugged her 
shoulders. “So am I. If I choose to have Mrs. Owen as my 
guest, it is my affair—I am not the one to be ashamed of the 
old days.” 

“Have you ever been anything other than a misunderstood 
heroine?” Being ashamed, Amos took this characteristic way 
of showing it 

“Of course I have. I may do some tremendously wrong things 
before I am through. But I have learned that it is folly to pro- 
claim a husband and wife one, with necessarily undivided in- 
terests. You can have your interests and friends, and I mine— 
only I am so circumstanced here that I find none congenial. 
This being so, perhaps I shall find them elsewhere.” 

“T don’t know but what it is a sensible viewpoint.”” Amos 
wondered if this would bring the tears. “Unless people have a 
great deal of monev, constant living together grows irksome.” 

Dare nodded. “True. The only thing to do, if there are no 
children as a common bend, is to cultivate individual interests.” 

Here, Amos conceived the idea of achieving a separate success. 
Dare had no such idea—her plan was simply to have an individual 
interest. Amos was mentally abandoning Dare, because he had 
entirely too much for which to be grateful to her—a deadly 
condition. He told himself it was a good thing Dare was going 
home to be snubbed by Fanny. As for Mrs. Clayton, he saw no 
harm in winning her smiles in place of Dare’s gloom. 

“T'll succeed yet,” he added. 

“When you learn to respect yourself—but never on the mental 
quicksand foundation where you now are building! I’ve tried—” 
“Don’t remind me that I’ve used your money,” he retorted. 

Dare smiled, but her chin quivered. She left the house to 
avoid hearing his apology or a renewal of the argument. 

For the home journey she bought a modest gray dress with a 
quaint, snug bodice, a gray serge cape and a little hat with crisply 
growing jade-colored wheat, all of which Amos disapproved. He 
could not have told why, since it was in excellent taste and sug- 
gested nothing of Mrs. Clayton’s magenta and black-jet effects. He 
knew Dare to be his superior, that she had weathered storms 
without lowering her standards; and because the time had not 
yet come for him to make amends, he told himself perhaps they 
were not suited to each other—and invited Mrs. Clayton to a 
beefsteak dinner because she had won the last bet! 





CHAPTER XVI 


T was an endless pean of material prosperity which Dare 

I heard in Martin’s household.. At first the contrast between 
Carverville’s monotony and this never-ending playing was a wel- 

come distraction. Then it displeased her because she saw the 
reverse side of the shield too clearly not to feel that this cotton- 
wooled atmosphere was impossible. Finally it merely bored her. 

She had not accepted Fanny’s offer to stay permanently, 
although she had no idea how she would possibly continue as 
Amos’ wife. They petted Dare, coaxed her into silky dresses 
and costly hats, lured her into beauty-parlors and criticized her 
in her presence as frankly as they did their children. 

As for Fanny’s children, they were such elaborate dolls, 
eternally whining for new vanities, that Dare had little in common 
with them. When Fanny complained of this to Martin, he de- 
fended Dare by mentioning the child she had lost; perhaps she 
was sensitive about other children. 

“No,” Fanny said, “she does not approve of them—TI call it 
cheeky not to approve of our children when you”—emphasis 
on the pronoun— “are doing so much for her. My poor old 
family is gratitude itself; every letter I get sings your praises.” 
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This was true—Fanny had so suppressed her family that they 
had become unblushing grafters, deliberately planning to avenge 
the snub by securing material prosperity. Fanny had exiled them. 
Very good! They would see to it that they lacked no creature 
comforts at least. 

Nor could Fanny comprehend why Dare prowled among 
Madam Reid’s discarded treasures, all of which were in attic 
rooms. She spent more time there than at Fanny’s parties. It 
had been absurd to expect that Dare could educate her nieces in 
the fine art of being gentlewomen. The children declined to pay 
her any attention; they did not care for her as much as for their 
nurse who flattered and bullied them in turn. 

Fanny soon saw she had taken a tiny white elephant unto her- 
self. Even Dare’s influence upon Martin was not what she de- 
sired. Dare reminded Martin of his mother and of that mother’s 


standards regarding life. 


ARTIN would not criticize Dare, because she was now 
removed from the sordid setting and Amos’ presence 
Had he been forced to stay with Dare and Amos, he would have 
condemned them long ago, but now that Dare wore effective gowns 
and her music stirred tender memories, he could see no wrong in her 

He wished Dare to remain if Fanny wanted her; everything 
depended on Fanny. But when Fanny said she did not want Dare 
because she was indifferent as to what was being done for her 
and uncongenial to Fanny’s friends and the children, then Martin 
thought he might better write a generous check, “a poor-relation 
tip,” and kiss her good-by. The tender memories were pushed 
to one side, as were the unused things in the attic rooms. 

Fanny did not know how to dismiss Dare; she only knew she 
must be tactful in order not to be culpable in her husband’s eyes 
There were a number of excuses she could have seized upon—a 
trip they wanted to take, or that she was going to have the 
entire house done over. 

True, Dare had been useful—she had written Fanny’s notes and 
darned her laces and executed other tasks which even the best 
of servants cannot be trusted to do satisfactorily. But Fanny’s 
decision concerning her remained unchanged. 

On the day she decided to tell Dare they were going to Atlantic 
City for the month of May, she searched the house over before 
she found her. She finally climbed to the attic. 

Dare was in one of the attic rooms, the one where the old re 
lacquer desk stood, its carvings filled with dust. She had foun 
in one of the drawers a photograph of herself at eighteen, a use 
less, terrifying reminder of what could never be again. It was a 
intimate picture of a girl in white lace, with a cloud of tulle fo 
a hat. Martin had taken it. She had been sitting on the ston 
bench before the little summer-house, a wind-screen of hoilyhock- 
forming the background. 

She hardly dared look at it closely when she first came upor 
it. Then she settled herself on the floor to stare at the photo 
graph and then in a hand mirror. 

In the glass she saw the face of a woman of thirty who has 
laid aside ideals for the time being—as one places her jewels in 
a safety-deposit box prior to a trip. There is a suitability in al! 
things, and ideals did not belong in Dare’s present scheme. She 
tried to tell herself that some day—but she found she could make 
no vague promise. The face in the mirror was bewildered, cynical 
slightly savage. There still lurked the sparkle of star-dust in the 
wide-open gray eyes, and the dusky hair still would fluff itseli 
about her head. The girl in the faded photograph still believed 
in fairies; the woman in the mirror had met with furies. 

She propped the picture beside her as she reread Amos’ last letter 
When she heard Fanny coming, she made no effort to move. There 
was nothing to confide, and there was nothing to conceal. 

Amos’ letter expressed loneliness at her absence and im- 
patience for her return, as well as boasting of his business pros- 
pects and a humorous account of the village happenings. He 
even confessed about Mrs. Clayton with boyish frankness. 

“T’ve had dinner with your friend Mrs. Clayton several times.” 
he wrote; “You don’t really mind, do you? You know so wel! 
that only you matter, and she is such a lark. Besides, she laughs 
at all my jokes—and you long ago refused to smile when I pro- 
duced one. This town is devoid of a sense of humor—no mistake! 
I knew that some of your kind friends would rush to tell you this 
news, so I lead the way. Now scold! How many old beaux 
have been buzzing on your doorstep—see if you can acknowledge 
your pranks as I have mine. Good night—and come back soon to 

Amos.” 

“Dare—are you in here?” Fanny was at the door. “Well, of 

all things!”—sweeping in with a flourish. “To loiter over such 
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ubbish. I have been looking 
erywhere for you. Is that your 
ire? What a change!” Fanny 
ped to pick it up. Her pity- 
ne caused Dare to writhe. 
\t least the change has taken 
Dare said meekly. “I 
have it to dread. Yes, 
took it one June day—I 
eighteen and adored mati- 
ind chocolate caramels. How 
ig you look! Is it any- 
special?” 
-erald green chiffon with 
of gold lace, Fanny was— 
g. “There is a musicale 
ifter four—you evidently 
tend to go?” 
ise let me stay dusty—it js 
be dusty when one does 
have to be.” 
y to be dusty when one 
ot really have to be?” 


repeated. “Just what do 


mean I could don my 
es and sail off to listen to a 
chansons if I wanted to 
I don’t have to do that, 
Instead I can stay dusty 
ong as I wish, and then 
ownstairs to paddle-swim 
nd become nice and white 
iggestive of rosewater. I 
be dusty much of the 
vhen I am—home,’—hesi- 
trile over the word— 
h I call it a hardship. 
lo you understand?” She 
Amos’ letter falling to 
floor 
‘s.” Fanny felt that Dare 
iting a confidence. She 
rly on a discarded chair 
added: ‘Tell me—what do 
ntend to do with yourself?” 
g the letter, Dare 
| truthfully: “Make the 
f myself.” 
“[ mean about Amos—are you 
to believe in him again?” 
ifraid I have never quite 
* was the reply. “Amos 
hard luck; worst of all, 
incomplete—he lacks any 
g for any special thing, 
th no money and no one to 
> in him—” 
I appreciate my luck,” 
interrupted, “when I stop 
k of how others are cir- 
nced. I never thought I’d 
But things should be 
you. As to your stay- 
nere— 
ind as you are to create a 
place, it is not a real one,” Dare 
said, relieving Fanny thereby of 
the task of saying this same thing. 
“In time to come should Amos 
il to make a place for me—a 
place——I will make my own.” 
lu mean you would go to work?” Fanny asked curiously. 
“I would make a place for myself,” Dare repeated. 
_“T have meant to tell you something,” Fanny interrupted. 
“That man was in town—you know whom I mean—McNab. the 
one Amos followed.” And she told Dare all that kad taken place. 
Dare was severe in her condemnation of McNab and was 
glad Amos did not know he had left California; his anger against 
him was too intense. Here Fanny leaped to the defensive: “Why 
condemn McNab more than Amos?” She had found McNab de- 


They criticized her in her presence as frankly as they did the:r children. 


lightfully dangerous and thrilling; she loved danger ard thrills, 
and had he not called her a lovely ogress? 

“T don’t wonder that he attracted you,” Dare said truthfully. 
“Anything that was dynamic would. Now that you have had 
your fill of things some day you are bound to demand something 
unusual and dangerous as a plaything. Martin’s starvation of you 
would eventually bring it to pass.” 

“Whatever are you talking about?” Fanny demanded. 

“Can’t you see how weary you will (Continued on page 107) 
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INDLINESS is not uncommon about the menagerie 

tent of a big circus. And of late the portion of 

Chota—her name had been given her by a wander- 
ing circus-man who once had visited India—had included far more 
evidences of thoughtfulness on the part of the gruff, hard-working 
“animal-men” than usual. The strips of horseflesh which formed 
her one daily meal were selected with more than ordinary care; 
the straw of her cage invariably was fresh and clean; the catnip, 
which gives joy alike to every feline, be it house-cat or jungle 
beast, came far more often than customary; and twice a day the 
coatless, sun-browned menagerie superintendent stopped before 
her cage to purr at her in imitation of her own expression of 
contentment, to talk to her and to question his men regarding 
her welfare. All of which Chota accepted with a quiet confidence 
and trust—for Chota was a tiger among tigers. 

The maliciousness of the average striped Bengal beast was 
missing in Chota; more, it had been absent even back in her cub 
days when the superintendent first put a dog-harness on her and 
led her about the menagerie at the end of a leash. The ugly 
ferocity, the viciousness which seems an inevitable part of the 
tiger nature—these were absent also. Chota, in a word, was a 
tiger in name and markings and in physical characteristics, but in 
little else 

It was night. Chota growled sleepily as an attendant entered 
her cage to sweep it and spread it with fresh, clean straw, before 
the chandeliers of the menagerie should dim, the vast dun-colored 
canvas flutter downward, and the cages roll away to the trains 
to, be chocked in place aboard the flat-cars for the journey to 
the next town. With the usual “cat,” the method would have 
been to shunt the brute into the inclosure at one end of the cage 
while the rest was being cleaned—but this method was not 
necessary in the case of Chota. Her den did not even possess 
a * taaamaead dividing bars, for there was no need of them. The 


veriest “punk” of the menagerie could enter her habitation wit! 
the slightest fear. And so her remonstrance brought no ot 
response from the attendant tonight than a poke of the br 
and the gruff, yet good-humored command: 

“Hey! Git over there! Wassa matter witcha?” 

Chota “got over.” The attendant proceeded with his w 
of sweeping the den clean; then fresh straw was spread la 
by the workman, who even stepped over the body of the big 
listless striped brute as he completed his task. Then sudden); 
a staccato bark issued from the menagerie ‘“connection:”’ 

“Animal-men!” 

“Aye—aye!” 

“Hop to it! 
blow comin’!” 

The long stretches of canvas were even now bellying. A whine 
of wind cut through guy-ropes and rigging; the scalloped edges 
of the tent-eaves quivered. Outside, the crackle of sledges echoed, 
and the shouts of the lot bosses. Aloft the acetylene chandeliers 
flickered. Chota’s attendant sprang from the cage, slamming the 
door behind him, nor pausing to note that the catch lock had 
failed to snap into place. Seizing the nearest of the sideboards, 
or bar-coverings of the cage, he attempted, single-handed, to drag 
it into place. In vain! 

The roar of the jungle suddenly broke loose, merging with the 
roar of the storm. A crackling boom, like the report of a muffled 
cannon, and the canvas covering of the menagerie was snapped 
from its fastenings, to billow a second above the straining center- 
poles, then to be whipped away on the crest of the hurricane 
The chandeliers flared with long, wind-fanned flames before the 
fabric mantles broke. Then darkness—and the Inferno! 

Stampeding elephants, trumpeting and squealing as they ran, 
crashed to and fro aimlessly, striking against the weaving center- 
poles and felling them. The rush of the wind grew greater, 


Board up these dens an’ work fast! There's 
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mingling with the roaring and hissing of the cat beasts, the terrific 
bellowing grunts of the rhinoceros, the weaker cries of the rumi- 
nants and apes. And with the other cat beasts—the leopards, 
the lions, the pumas and panthers and tigers—Chota joined, 
roaring and hissing and bellowing, with a note she never had 
sounded before, a note of panic. 

~ She lashed about her cage, pressing her head tight against the 
bars as the lightning-flashes illumined for jagged seconds the 
confusion of the circus lot; the straining horses tugging at careen- 
ing wagons; the rushing forms of men, hatless, coatless, arms wide- 
spread; the wreckage of the poles; the thronging, panicky crowds 
massing from the big top, also in darkness. The rain slashed 
between the bars of the tiger’s prison, whipping under the wind- 
raised fur, chilling her, maddening her. She began to leap and 
claw, first at one side, then the other, vainly, madly. 

Somewhere down the line a cage capsized, and shouting men 
struggled against the force of the hurricane to right it. A crash 
sounded from far away—the elephants had broken for the open 
country and were smashing through the high wooden fence at 
the far end of the circus lot. It all served to instill in Chota 
a new quality of fright, and she sprang with greater strength 
than ever. 

Suddenly to flounder, to roar, to claw and scratch aimlessly 
as she sought to recover her balance—and to fail! For in 
her last lunge she had struck against the door of the cage, and it 
had given beneath the impact of her body. A second more, and 
she was on the ground, crouching against the onrushing wind, her 
eyes blinking with the sting of the rain and the clatter of the 
débris swept about her by the storm. 

Forms scurried close to her; she did not notice them, nor they 
her. Once a whimpering child, lost from its mother, caught tight 
at the loose skin of her neck and clung there a moment, but 
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Chota paid no heed. Her head was close against her white- 
splotched breast, her thought now of preservation, not destruction. 

After a moment of dazed perplexity the tiger with swift, sinuous 
movements sought escape from the turmoil, the noise, the bluster 
and discomfort of the “blow-down.” Panic was in her heart— 
her sole desire was to get away, to flee a world that harassed her 
from every side, to reach again that place she had known in 
days of peace and comfort and kindliness, her straw-filled den. 
But it was gone. 

At the edge of the circus-lot she paused, then skirted the fence, 
head extended, nostrils twitching with the effort of the scent. 
She came finally to the great gap through which the elephants 
had crashed fifteen minutes before, and with one leap, cleared 
the loose boards and débris. She was in a world unknown. 

The storm—to escape it—that was all. The slow brain of 
the tiger knew nothing else, and no method of its accomplish- 
ment but speed. She only knew that a terrible enemy was upon 
her, and that her muscles were obeying the dictates of fear. 

On and on—until woods and meadows had taken the place of 
paved streets, until the crackling of branches in the swaying 
trees had supplanted the crashing of quarter-poles. But still 
she ran before the storm, stopping now and again to cower in 
the shelter of some great tree-trunk, to whine and growl, then to 
hurry onward. 

An hour—two. The wind decreased. The drive of the rain 
became lighter. The pace of the tiger slowed—to a new step, a 
new method of locomotion, a new sinuosity that came to her with 
the dictates of a second nature. Stealth marked her progress now; 
she was suspicious of every noise, of every dim, hazy form of 
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the darkness. Once she issued into a clearing, where lights 
showed ahead, and voices sounded, as the laborers of a farm 
sought to repair the damage to a wind-wrecked barn. An hour 
before, Chota would have crawled toward those lights and those 
vorces. But now she growled, and twisting in her tracks, chose a 
new route back into the woods. The age-old instincts of her cat 
nature, dormant all her life, had come into being at last! 

For Chota had been born in a cage. She knew nothing of the 
uninhabitable, malarious tardi fringing the Himalayas, where 
once her ancestors had roamed—yet within ar hour as the storm 
died, she had instinctively sought out the damp marshlands which 
fringed the river. Her food had been poked daily to her on a 
feeding-fork between the bars of a cage; yet at this dawn, when a 
rabbit sprang up in her path, she was upon it in an instant, crush- 
ing it with one blow of a tremendous paw, growling over it as its 
last sighing breath departed, then licking it with her scaly tongue 
before the heavy teeth crunched upon bones and flesh alike. So 
little is required for the primitive to come to life again, old in- 
stincts to be revived, forgotten traditions of animal law to leap 
into command from their place of concealment in the subconscious 
brain of the beast. 

The immediate past had for the moment at least become a 
blank. A. single night free in the woods, a night such as she 
never had known, never had longed for, never had cause to believe 
possible, had changed Chota from a tame thing into a creature as 
wild as one of her ancestors. 

So, as dawn ensued, and the last scudding clouds gave way be- 
fore the sun, she sought the heaviest undergrowth, the thickest 
masses of marsh-reeds, there to trample down the makeshift of 
a bed, and to doze with periods of wakefulness until late after- 
noon. Then she tensed. Enemies were near! 

A hundred yards away she heard them crashing through the 
weeds and underbrush, shout- 
ing to one another, calling 
directions. A voice long- 
familiar came to her, a voice 
that in other days would 
have caused her to purr. 

“She must be around here 
somewhere, fellows. These 
weeds look like some big 
cat’d beat ‘em down. Take 
it easy now—don’t scare her 
—slow and careful, every- 
body.” 

But now the voice 
brought no friendly response 
from the striped brute. 
Chota was in the element of 
her forebears; the cage was 
as if it had never been. Her 
sinuous body uncurled from 
its sleeping posture. The heavy round head, with its white- 
flecked ears, was drawn in against the powerful chest. A long, 
serpent-like hiss issued from between the heavy, yellow teeth. 

The sounds came nearer, then trailed away, to be repeated be- 
yond her. The heavy paws of the cat padded restlessly. A growl 
beginning deep in the throat turned suddenly into a roar as the 
weeds parted and the first of a group of men appeared not ten 
feet away. Then a leap, scattering forms, a cry as one of the 
searchers went down beneath the aimless blow of a sweeping paw. 
Freedom! 

The pursuers had been left behind, hopelessly confused by the 
sudden onslaught of the beast, while Chota herself, threading 
through the marshes with swift lunges, resumed her flight. Twilight 
found her high in rocky bluffs with their tangles of wild-grape 
vines, their brambles, their network of blackberry patches—and 
their caverns. And there, in a crevice beneath the greatest of 
the beetling, moss-grown rocks, Chota crept at last, to rest a space 
and then to start forth again in obedience to a newly aroused 
instinct, the call of the hunt. 

An hour later, far below, in the pasture of a small farm, a calf 
bleated piteously as a striped destroyer pounced upon it, while 
the rest of the herd scattered in panic. Long into the night 
Chota glutted herself, tasting for the first time in her life the 
warm blood of her own kill, stopping at intervals to stare about 
in uneasy, catlike fashion, then returning to her feast. At last 
slowly, grudgingly, she turned away, back to the hills, straight to 
the crevice beneath the great rock. 

Again the next night she stalked forth to the kill, and the 
night after that. But on the third she did not stir from the crevice 
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beneath the rocks, and for the 
reason that had caused the extra 
kindliness of the animal-men 
back on the circus, the solici- 
tude of the menagerie superin- 
tendent, and his numerous visits 
before her cage. From _ the 
depths of the crevice there came 
with dawn the faint, 
yowling cries of a 
small, helpless furry 
being which tumbled 
about the non-resist- 
ing Chota, and with 
blind _ instinct, 
suckled at her 
breast. For in 
the night Chota, 
the Bengal, who 
had been a cub 
of captivity, had 
brought into be- 
ing a cub of the 
wild. 

All day long 
she lay with it 
in the crevice, a 
mother of the 
jungle, trans- 





























Her eyes following 
every move of the 
furry bundle scram- 
bling about her, a 
jungle mother lay in 
a crevice beneath 
the rocks above a 
Missouri river. 


planted to the rocks and bluffs that fringed a muddy Missouri 
stream. Outside her cavern the blackbirds chattered and the 
mockingbird trilled with the warm happiness of summer; far away, 
in a dead hickory, a dove cooed with that soft, mysterious yet 
penetrating note which is as elusive as an echo. There were no 
parakeets, no twisting pythons, no plumed gorgeousness of the 
ancestral jungle—only the hazy softness of a Missouri day. Be- 
low, a boy with a cotton line and a chunk of liver fished drowsily 
for catfish in the muddy, murky stream, all unaware that above 
him, India had been transplanted to America, that a jungle mother, 
her now soft eyes following every move of the furry bundle of 
life which scrambled aimlessly about her, lay with a jungle child 
in a crevice beneath the rocks above a Missouri river. Evening 
came; the bullfrogs croaked sonorously in the marshes; the martins 
circled about the silent, mossy abutments of the bluffs; the locusts 
sang and the screech-owls took up their gossip of the night. Still 
Chota did not move from her shelter; she only licked and fondled 
her baby, and was content. 

Another day—two. Then, with the sunset, the tiger rose. 
Hunger had called again—the demand of the hunt was upon 
her. Restlessly she paced about, starting away from the crevice, 
only to return, loath to leave her offspring, yet forced by the call 
of hunger. At last, with darkness, she lay beside her cub for a 
moment while it settled to sleep. Then she crept forth, and with 
a leap was gone. 

For a mile or two she skirted the hills, pausing at last to gaze 
into the distance toward the twinkling glitter of a city’s lights— 
the city she had fled, on the night of the storm. Now it meant 
nothing to her save a place to be avoided, and she veered in her 
course, making her way down the easier slopes of the bluffs away 
from the river and toward the farming district, where the scent, 
borne upon the breast of the evening breeze, told of cattle. 

Again a calf bawled. Again a half-frenzied growl came from 
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the throat of the beast with the taste of hot blood. Far away a 
dog barked, excitedly, its staccato warning thinning into a wail. 
Chota did not heed. Three days of hunger, three days of con- 
stant giving, that her cub might be nourished, had dulled the fine 
edge of wariness. The barking of the dog became louder; from 
down the road sounded the sullen roar of an automobile engine. 
Then a shaft of light! 

Chota turned, to find herself spotted in a circle of 
glaring white. Half-blinded, confused, she whirled 
and clawed viciously at the motionless form of the 
calf as though this prostrate thing might have been 
the cause of her misfortune. Then with a hiss she 
leaped, twisting as she did so. A crackling roar had 
sounded from the road, and a blazing flash of yellow- 
ish-red. Something hot had seared its way across her 
body; her quick tongue, scurrying to the point of 
pain, again tasted blood—her own! 

Another shot—a bullet whined harmlessly 
above her—then still another, and the flesh 
along her ribs caused her once more to 
writhe in the terror of an unseen, unassail- 
able enemy. She crouched, roaring. She 
struck out, first with one paw, then the other, 
against nothing; while still again the rifle 
spat from the distance, and a puff of dust 
was kicked up beneath her as the bullet 
buried itself in the earth. A screeching note 
came into her roar—one last frenzy of claw- 
ing and writhing; then, leaping over the 
body of her victim, she turned back to the 
hills. 

But now something pulled at her lungs, 
something which caused her breath to come 
in short, panting coughs. The weight of a 
sudden, unexplainable exhaustion had 
fastened itself upon her legs; wearily, ever 
more wearily, she struggled through the 
underbrush toward the higher spaces. Once 
she stopped and looked back. The circle of 
white was searching now, striving to follow 
her, traveling first along the smoother stretches of the 
meadow, with its close-packed, frightened cattle, then 
returning to the spot where lay the carcass of the 
slaughtered calf, then striking out again toward the brush 
and the trees and the hills. To Chota it represented the 
thing which had brought her this new agony and the pain of 
wounds. It came nearer..... / A leap, from which she went 
floundering almost helplessly to the ground, to twist and squirm 
with the pain that the action caused—then with slower steps than 
before, she went on. 

Somehow the miles dragged by and at last a yowling cub 
scrambled helplessly, blindly, toward its mother as Chota made 
her staggering way into the crevice of the rocks. The pull of 
the suckling infant only brought new pain. But it was hers, her 
cub, and she did not resist. 

Panting, harassed by pain and fear, she lay there through the 
night, wincing and growling with a sharp, anguished note as the 
cub crawled about her and its tiny paws touched the raw flesh 
where a builet had entered her body. Daylight came, and she 
twisted her head to gaze without. Again the birds were singing 
and flashing from tree to tree. A rabbit, venturing forth with 
the flush of sunrise, hopped to the opening of the cave and 
stopped, round-eyed with fright at the sight of the great beast. 
Chota struggled to her feet, and sought to. gather herself for 
the leap. But the movement was slow and the rabbit was gone 
even before her muscles had set. Painfully she sank again to 
the ground. 

The day grew older, the sun stronger; and within the crevice, 
Chota panted with the new agony of the heat—something she 
never before had felt. For now fever was upon her; her eyes 
were glazed, yet brilliant, the pain of the wound steadily be- 
coming more and more of a throbbing, devouring thing which 
sapped her strength, her resistance, her very being. The cub 
pawed and wabbled about her—but she no longer growled at it 
with that soft, guttural murmur that is the croon of the animal 
mother. She no longer turned with sudden watchfulness to catch 
it gently in her jaws and draw it back to: her when it wandered too 
far from the maternal breast. Her eyes followed it—that was all. 
Flattened on her side, head extended, tongue drooling over the 
long incisors, Chota lay motionless, inert. Her throat was dry 
with the heat of lever, yet there was no water to allay the dis- 








Twenty feet before the engine a great striped beast, a cub dangling from her 
mouth, had staggered across the tracks and rolled down the embankment. 
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comfort. The bullet hole in her side was blood-clotted and in- 
flamed, yet she did not lick it now. Hazily she heard the calls 
of the catbirds in the brambles, the far-away hooting of a loco- 
motive. Chota lay inert, panting in the agony of fever and of pain, 
waiting for the end and the surcease it would bring—while her 
cub nuzzled at her breast. 

But at last, at a yowling, insistent cry from the cub, she turned. 
She growled fretfully and sought again to stretch forth her fever- 
laden head on the coolness of the damp ground. But the cry 
continued. A slight new pain was felt by her—the touch of baby 
jaws biting at her, and again she raised her aching, dizzy eyes. 
Now the cub was scratching at her and yowling with more pettish- 
ness than ever. Instinct told Chota that the breasts had ceased 
to function, even as the rest of her being. She strove to rise— 
and fell, to lie motionless. The cub yowled on. 

All that afternoon, the heat-waves seemed to pile themselves 
in layers about her, while the world without stilled with the 
drowsiness of the sultry air, and the relentless sun crept through 
the branches of the trees, and lowering in the sky, searched out 

























































Chota was in the element 
of her forebears. A leap, 
scattering forms..... 
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the cavern and caught her in its dying blaze. The tongue, hang- 
ing over the heavy teeth, became thick and discolored. The cub 
yowled and scratched at her, but she did not move. 

At last the sun disappeared. A breeze rose, whispering through 
the trees, calling forth the birds again for the last song of the 
day, and wafted finally into the crevice beneath the rocks. 
Its touch chilled her—she shivered, and curling about the cub, 
huddled there in spite of the pain that the exertion caused. Then 
the chills passed; the coolness of the evening gradually began to 
have its effect upon her, reviving her, bringing back a portion, at 
least, of the strength which the sun had sapped. The gleam of 
the moon edged within the crevice, to discover the beast half 
crouched, alternately staring without, then turning her eyes toward 
the still whimpering cub. For hours she remained thus, as though 
summoning strength for the next move. At last she rose. 

The cub tumbled toward her. With velvety gentleness the great 
jaws clamped upon the nape of the furry ball. Then, staggering 
and weaving in her stride, the cub dangling from her mouth, 
she issued from the cavern and again, with agony in every step, 
began to skirt the bluffs toward—where, she did not know. 

At a hillside rill she stopped, lapping the water with slow move 
ments of her thick, blackened tongue, turning away from it as 
though to go onward, then sinking beside it that she might drink 
again. The cooling touch of the water seemed to reach her brain 
and dissipate the dullness which had settled there. She growled, 
now with a stronger note, and drew the cub toward her, licking 
it, fondling it for the first time that day. Two hours later 
she was still there, resting beside the tiny stream—drinking, rest- 
ing and drinking. 

The coolness of the night changed to the chill of approaching 
dawn. The great beast shivered, lapped at the’ water for the last 
time, then, gathering her cub once more in her jaws, started on- 
ward. She still staggered, but her step was a bit surer; a half- 
moan of pain still issued from her throat, but she went on. 


MILE, and she _ weakened, 
dropping inert for a long half- 
hour. Then suddenly she stiffened; the 
head went forward; the nostrils twitched 
convulsively. The morning breeze had 
brought another scent—a scent almost 
forgotten in her return to the wild, a 
scent which spelled to her a life far re- 
mote from this existence of pain and 
suffering and pursuit! A new strength 
came into her weary legs. The agony of 
the wounds departed momentarily—she 
began to trot, the cub jogging and bump- 
ing in the clutch of her jaws. For that 
scent which the morning breeze had 
wafted to her was the scent of hay, and 
of cat beasts—the scent of horseflesh and 
of canvas. 
On a slight rise of ground she halted 
and dropped the cub. Far below, carbides gleamed in the 
gray dawn. The scent was stronger. Faint sounds came to 
her—the familiar trumpeting of elephants, the rough, low- 
toned roars of cat beasts. 

As suddenly as the old instincts of savagery had leaped 
into being within her, they now gave way before the lure 
of captivity. Pain and suffering and fear had brought her 
back to the thing that she had lost. The yowl of her cub 
had sent her forth to seek what she did not know existed— 
yet to find it. Far down there beneath her, its pull-up teams 
working like the smooth-oiled pistons of a perfectly 
functioning engine, its laborers shouting and hurrying from 

car to car, its bosses snapping out the crisp orders of the unload- 
ing process, its elephants and cat animals and ruminants and 
“led-stock” being taken from the car en route to the show- 
grounds, lay the world that was hers—hers and her cub’s—the 
circus! 

Not that Chota recognized it as such! Not that she even knew 
it possessed such things as trains, and horses and humans and 
canvas! But there was something which bore the scents she had 
known since cub days, scents which meant kindliness and com- 
fort and content. Her wounds ached and throbbed. The haziness 
was returning to her brain. The fever was again burning her 
eyes and throat. But between her forelegs sprawled something 
which called to her mother nature for protection, for sustenance. 
And below was that which assured it. Growling, and lowering her 
head that her jaws might again close (Continued on page i061) 
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There followed a dozen miles of such locomotion as Dorcas had never imagined to exist. 
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The story so far: 


T the death of Dorcas Remalie’s wealthy father, 

she found that his will placed her under the 

guardianship of her uncle John Remalie, a New 
England lumber-king who for twenty-five years had lived in a 
big, grim stone house with only his housekeeper Miss Labo for 
company—and in all those twenty-five years they had never 
exchanged a word. 

The dullness of Dorcas’ life in. her uncle’s house was occasion- 
ally relieved by an encounter with an attractive young man 
called Jevons, who distinguished himself by defeating Remalie’s 
straw-boss Sloane in a fight—Sloane, a coarse fellow whom Miss 
Labo invited to the house and introduced to Dorcas. 

And then Dorcas overheard Miss Labo talking with a young 
man while Remalie was absent. John Remalie, it seemed, had 
carried on an “affair” with Miss Labo in his youth, although he 
was engaged to another young woman. When he learned from 
Miss Labo that there was to be a child, he insisted that it be 
put out of the way. Miss Labo pretended to agree and told 
Remalie the child had been murdered, while she had it cared for 
secretlv. As the price of silence, she had compelled him to 
break off his engagement and support her. . . The young man 
to whom Miss Labo was talking was, she told him, the child— 
her son. Later Dorcas heard Miss Labo’s visitor leaving and 
looked out the window, to recognize—Jevons! 

_Jevons now appeared as a rival to Remalie—bought a tract 
of timber, set up a sawmill and brought in workmen who had 
served with him as foresters in France. And now Remalie re- 
ceived another blow: in a moment of anger Dorcas told him 
what she had overheard—that his son still lived, that he was 
none other than the hated rival lumber operator Jevons. 


Remalie hated Jevons, his son or not. And he told Dorcas in 
Miss Labo’s presence that he had changed his will, cutting her off 
entirely if she married anyone possessing a drop of Remalie 
blood. .... At this Miss Labo, too, changed her plans: her 
son would not profit by marriage with Dorcas—indeed Dorcas 
stood in their way. So Miss Labo began a series of strange 
experiments with certain herbs and berries she found in the 
woods. Later she fed something to a little bear-cub which 
Jevons had given Dorcas, and next morning Dorcas found the 
cub dead. 

Dorcas went for counsel to her friend Letty Piggott, the village 
librarian—a quaint New England spinster who refused her per- 
sistent adorer Fabius Ginger because he chewed tobacco. Mean- 
while John Remalie saw something which made him realize that 
Miss Labo planned to poison Dorcas—and he at once arranged 
to absent himself for some days on a business trip! 


CHAPTER XVI 


ORCAS’ first reaction to her uncle’s absence was 

relief, a sensation as of a weight lifted from her 

shoulders. She reflected upon the possibility of a 

week, two weeks, free from John Remalie’s presence, and the 

thought filled her with pleasure. The second reaction, more 

powerful and final, was one of dread—of a cold chill of aversion 

and fear. She would be alone in that house of possibilities with 
Miss Labo! 

Her thoughts turned to the night-time. It seemed a dreadful 

thing to close her eyes in sleep with the Labo woman prowling 
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about the house. There was something noxious 
about the creature, as if she exhaled a miasmic 
breath. The silence of the woman, her expression- 
less face and eyes glowing as with a dead fire, 
were matters such as one finds woven into night- 
mare texture. 

Dorcas spent an uneasy night behind a locked 
door, reinforced by a chair-back thrust under the 
knob. She breakfasted in silence, and then, feet 
warm and dry in woolen stockings and laced 
rubbers, she braved the mud and the slush of the 
chill, inclement morning. Toward noon she com- 
pelled herself to approach her uncle’s house. As 
she topped the hill, she saw before her the figure of 
Miss Labo, a shaw! over her head, and most impossible 
of all impossible sights, a bedraggled, scrawny puppy of 
dubious ancestry reluctant at the end of a short rope. 
Miss Labo glanced neither to right nor left; nor did 
she give heed to the puppy except to exert a determined 
pressure upon the rope which caused the little fellow 
to be dragged rather than led. 

It had all the appearance of a rescue. It might 
have been some kind-hearted woman taking home a lost 
puppy to food and shelter. But Miss Labo hated dogs! 
Dorcas watched the woman jerk the hapless puppy 
through the gate and around the house. The girl’s 
curiosity urged her to follow, and unobserved, she saw 
Miss Labo tie the luckless creature in the woodshed, 
where he sat back with bewildered eyes and howled at 
her departure 

Could it be, Dorcas wondered, that deep in the 
woman’s nature was some spark of kindliness? The 
present evidence pointed to such possibility, for upon 
what other hypothesis could one reason concerning the 
sheltering of a vagrant cur? Dorcas retreated around 
the house and entered the front door. Presently she 
sat down to such economical luncheon as Miss Labo 
saw fit to provide. It was a brief, wordless meal, after 
which Dorcas ascended to her room, and a book. Hear- 
ing the back door shut noisily, she looked out. Miss 
Labo was carrying a steaming dish of food to the 


puppy! 
The fact was extravagant. 


Miss Labo troubling to 
feed a homeless dog was a matter belonging in the 

category of the incredible. Dorcas laid down her book, 
drew on her high rubbers and made ready for the 

out-of-doors. She left the house unobserved, and com- 
pelled again by curiosity——and an innate fondness for 
animals,—she rounded the house a second time and 
approached the shed. Miss Labo was invisible in the 
kitchen. Dorcas entered the shed’s open door and beheld 
the puppy standing wide-legged over a tin dish, gulping 
food with the appetite of starvation; but it was not the 
hunger of the puppy, not the fact that he had been fed by Miss 

Labo that astounded Dorcas, but the character of the food. The 
dish consisted of beef covered with a sauce of mushrooms! It 
was fantastic. In Dorcas’ experience mushrooms were a luxury, 
tidbits to be procured at some expense; and here was a woman, 
hating animals, who prepared for one a feast more suitable to 
the educated palate of an Epicurean! 

The thing was fantastic, it is true, but horrible 
realized the fact. Miss Labo was making a final test. 
making certain that her mushrooms, after preserving and a lapse 
of weeks, retained their noxious force. The shed was her labora- 
tory. 

Dorcas patted the puppy, who growled as greedy puppies will 

growl, and walked away marveling at this idiosyncrasy of Miss 

Labo. 

She visited the library, rode to the station with Orrin Lakin, 
and returned to the house in the early darkness. She hesitated 
to enter, dreading an evening of loneliness and depression, and 
a night of uneasiness and evil dreams; but the house must be 
entered, and the night must be passed. She put off the un- 

‘ pleasant moment, hesitating at the foot of the steps, and then, 
as a further respite, walked back to the shed to visit the puppy. 

. . . The shed was filled with black shadows. There was no 
sound of movement. 

“Puppy. . . Here, Puppy!” she called softly. 

There was no answering movement, no wriggle and tail-thump- 

ing such as one might well expect of a lonely dog extending 
welcome to an unexpected visitor. 





when one 
She was 


Fabius Ginger, looming huge in the = 
doorway, stepped out upon the porch. cr) 
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Dorcas stepped through the door- 
way and peered about in the dusk 
of the place. She could not see 
the dog, but stepping farther in, her 
foot encountered the rope by which 
he was tied. She grasped it and 
pulled gently. The sensation was 
unpleasant. It was unexpected. 
There is a vast difference between 
the feel of a live weight and a 
dead weight! She followed the 
short rope and touched the 
puppy. He lay on his side. He 
was stiff and cold—rigid in 
death! Instantly Dorcas 
thought of the cub bear Jevons 
had given her. Poison, again! 
But why? In what way had 
this waif offended Miss Labo— 
and why had she concealed her 


poison in such a luxury as 
mushrooms? 

Dorcas stood erect, but with 
knees trembling under her. 


This event carried some dread- 
ful meaning. It was an act of 
pure malignity. She was weak 
and chills, not caused by cold 
but by shock to the nerves 
caused her to tremble so tha 
the fact of the trembling in 
creased her fright. She was 
not accustomed to _ physica 
weakness or disorders of the 
nerves. Thankfully she found 
the door and leaned against 
for support..... 

Dorcas found herself in her 
room, scarcely realizing hi 
she had traveled there. Miss 
Labo was ringing the bell to 
call her to supper. Summon- 
ing resolution, she left her 
room, and it was an act requir- 
ing no negligible fortituc: 
The table was set for one 
Dorcas took her seat and 
lifted the cover of the 
dish on the table before her. 
A cry arose to her lips. a 
which, if given life, 


and she stared with eyes 
of terror: for the dish set before her was steak bountifully 
covered with mushrooms! 

She knew! A flash of instinct informed her. There was no 
uncertainty about it. To her reason there was formed a perfect 
syllogism. Things equal to the same thing are equal to each 
other. Beef and mushrooms—a poisoned dog. Beef and mush- 
rooms—a poisoned girl! 

It was a moment for courage, a moment demanding fortitude 
and such an exercise of will and ingenuity as she had never been 
called upon to face. Self-preservation was a matter she had 
never been required to consider. Her own safety had been a 
matter of course; the inviolability of her life had been a matter 
of such certainty as never to have entered her thoughts. Now, 
suddenly, with a shock of paralyzing force, she found her life not 
inviolate. She found it threatened, and herself called upon to 
preserve it with such resources as dwelt within herself. There 
was none upon whom she might rely but herself. She was alone— 
alone facing death! 

One never knows one’s potentialities until emergency demands 
their use. After the first moment of shock and terror, Dorcas 
found herself cool, reasonable, her mind acute and facile. She 
was afraid, but her fear was not powerful enough to clog the free 
functioning of reason—a state of mind which amounts to courage 
of the valuable sort. 

“She is watching,” was her first thought; her second was that 
she must betray no agitation, must seem to eat the noxious food 
without suspicion. To betray suspicion would be to bring upon 
herself some horror. She did not pause to inquire into causes, 
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why the woman sought her life. She was busy with the moment. 
With a steady hand she spread a bit of bread, and lifted from 
the dish to her plate a morsel of meat. But she was listening 
listening! 

There was movement in the kitchen. Miss Labo, satisfied, had 
abandoned her station at the door. Quickly Dorcas transferred 
bits of meat and mushrooms from plate and dish to the napkin 
her knees. No morsel of food passed her lips, but such 
things as she would naturally have eaten found concealment in the 
napkin. . Once or twice she heard Miss Labo move stealthily 
to the door, and satisfied, prowl back to her work again. 

Dorcas lingered, each moment torture, but necessary. It re- 

red courage and resolution, but she found herself equal to 

demand. She even found a second in which to admire her- 

for her fortitude. When she considered she had _ spent 
ample time over her meal, she arose, first concealing the napkin 
under her blouse. Slowly, with steady step, she ascended the 
stairs, locked herself in her room, and then, need for concealment 
at an end, she sank to the floor a heap of quivering nerves. 

\ stealthy movement outside the door was required to arouse 
her. Miss Labo was there, listening. Dorcas lifted her head and 
watched the door with wide eyes. Minutes passed before she 
heard the woman move away. Dorcas got to her knees and rose 
unsteadily to her feet. She tottered to the window and pressed 
her forehead against the cold pane, and the chill of it soothed 
and stimulated her. 

“What shall I do? What shall I do?” she 
over and over again, and the realization that she alone 
must accomplish whatever was to be done but added 
to the horror of her situation. She was alone! In all 
the world was but one individual whose protection 
she was entitled by blood to demand—John Remalie— 
and he was absent, perhaps purposely absent. That 
was a thought which persisted. Flight! That was a 
natural thought—the only natural thought. She must 
leave that house and hide. She did not reflect where 
she should hide or how she could exist. Everything 
else was subordinated to the necessity of getting from 
beneath that roof. 

Automatically she went to her closet—after first 
removing her shoes so that her movements might be 
noiseless. From closet and dresser she _ selected 
necessary articles, packing them in a large handbag 
until it would contain no more. Then she dressed for 
flight. Subconsciously she must have held the thought 
that she would leave the house and walk, and walk, 
endlessly, for she dressed to that end. She arrayed 
herself in a pair of riding breeches which her uncle 
had forbidden her to wear as immodest, in a flannel 
shirt over which she pulled-:a heavy sweater. Thick 
woolen stockings, purchased in Switzerland, and shoes 
from the same place especially constructed for skiing, 
she thought suitable for her feet. Over her crisp hair 
he pulled a gay knitted cap, and completed her cos- 
tume with a Mackinaw jacket. 


across 


whispered 


ne 
The business of dressing had done much to restore 
She was still terrified, but she was calm 


her poise. 
and surprisingly cool. Softly she raised the window, 
and snatching a sheet from the bed, used it to lower 
the ground her handbag. It was manifestly 
impossible to follow the bag without grave risk of 
severe injury, and she stood hesitant. As she peered 
down at the ground, she knew she would never be able 
to compel herself to hang from the win- 
dow-sill and drop; it would be necessary 
for her to traverse the house and leave 
by the door. 

She crouched with her ear to the panel. 
There was no sound. She waited and 
waited, straining her ear for some slight 
rustle, some movement which would betray 
the presence of Miss Labo in waiting, but there was 
neither sound nor movement. She placed her knee against 
the door to hold it firm and began to turn the key. A 
fraction of an inch at a time she turned it until it would 
turn no more; then she opened the door the merest crack 
and peered into the hall. It was full of gloomy shadows, 
threatening, spying shadows, but there was no material 
thing, no woman crouching in readiness. Dorcas stepped 
out softly and tiptoed to the stairs. 

At their head she paused to listen again. 


softly to 


Miss Labo 
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was in the kitchen washing dishes! The woman was capable 
of that! Secure in her belief that Dorcas had eaten the food 
set before her, and knowing what dreadful thing must be transpir- 
ing in the bedroom above, the woman could still go about the 
routine labors of the day! 

Dorcas descended, a step at a time—reached the lower hall, 
reached the vestibule door, turned the latch of the huge, forbidding 
front-door, and felt the chill, damp air of night upon her face. 
She could have cried out with the relief of it. She found her 
handbag and reached the street. Not until then did she fully 
realize her aloneness, her helplessness, her lack of friends and a 
destination. At that instant there came to her an appreciation 
of the irony of her position—Dorcas Remalie, heiress to a fortune, 
a fugitive, without even a purse, much less a penny to carry in it! 

On one thing she was determined, and that was she should be 
far from the village by morning. 

A woman’s figure approached through the darkness, and Dorcas 
reco:nized Letty Piggott, on her way home from the library, for 
on that evening it was kept open until eight-thirty. An instant 
she debated whether to speak, or to slink by unidentified, but the 
hunger for friendship, the need of an ear to listen and of a kindly 
voice to advise, proved too strong to be denied. 

“Miss Letty—Miss Letty,” she said tremulously. 

“Dorcas! What are you doing? What does this mean?” 

“I’m going away—running away.” 

“Where?” 

“TI—I don’t know.” 

“Something’s happened. What is it?” Miss Letty snapped out 
the words. “You come straight home with me till I see about 
Traipsing around at night in pants! Not a word! You 
do as I say. Of all the things I ever saw or heard!” 

t laboriously to the little cottage which Letty 


this 


They walked 
Piggott occupied alone, tugging the heavy bag between them, 
while Letty scolded and piled question upon question so fast 
there would have been no time to give an answer even if one had 
been expected. Letty loved to ask questions, and it never seemed 
to matter in the least whether they were answered. 

They entered the house, and Letty took off her wraps 
she confronted Dorcas in the meticulously neat little parlor 

“Well?” she snapped. 

“She—she tried to poison me,” 
voice. 

“Hm! Pi’son!” Miss _ Letty’s 
only sign of astonishment at this 
announcement was this lapse into 
colloquial speech. “That Labo 
woman? Did she, or did you just 
think she did?” 

Dorcas told the story of William 
the cub, of the stray puppy. of the 
dinner set before her that night. 
Miss Letty’s face became grim as 
she listened. 

“-Twa'n't 
she said, 
that was 


Then 


Dorcas said in a pitiful little 


——. 
mite, 


speech 


beneath her, a 
reverting to the 
second nature to her and 
required constantly to be guarded 
against. ‘She’s equal to it. H’m, 
you did right comin’ away. No tell- 
in’! But”—she caught herself, and 
as one might say, righted her con- 
versational boat— “nothing 
you have said, so far as I can 
see, made it necessary for you 
to wear those—er—pants.” 

Miss Piggott’s eyes flashed. 
“But pants or no pants,” she 
said, “we've got to contrive 
something. I wonder if John 
Remalie had a finger in this? 
No telling! Better act as if 
we knew he had. Anybody to 
go to, back New York way?” 

“Nobody—and not a cent 
to get there.” 

“H’m! Money. I've got a 
bit of money laid away to 
bury me. Laid it by a little 
at a time. Guess itll get you 
to New York, if it’ll do any 
good to go there.” 


She sank to the floor, 


a heap of quivering nerves. 
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“Tt wont—and Uncle could find me there and bring me back.” 

“To be sure! Got to be some place he can't find you. If 
only you could s‘ay with me! H’m! You keep still and let me 
think.” 

Letty considered at length, her eyes snapping as she thought. 


After a time she nodded. “Everything ’s got its uses,” she said, 
“even men. But how to get you there? .... Orrin Lakin, by 
gracious! H’m, just you sit still while I fetch him. "Taint likely 
you'll be very comfortable, but you'll be safe. I'll guarantee 


that. Nobody'll find you, and if they did,’—she paused for 
emphasis, “—I don’t calc’late they'd let anybody molest you. Not 
if tales I’ve heard are true..... If you can put up with them 


’ 


and their ways—’ 

“What? Who?” 

“I’m going,” said Letty, “to turn you over to Fabius Ginger. 
He’s always nosin’ around wantin’ to do suthin’ for me.” Again 
she descended to the speech of her locality. ‘Well, he’s got it 
now. . You set still while I go after Orrin Lakin.” 


“But—” 
“Set right there and don’t stir. I'll fetch him in ten minutes.” 


CHAPTER. XVII 


O Dorcas sat alone, waiting for the return of Letty Piggott 

with Orrin Lakin—sat contentedly, fears relieved, burden 
shifted. She was safe. Somebody was looking after her. What 
had been’a horror took on the likeness of an adventure, and she 
peered ahead with anticipation. She experienced no sense of re- 
sponsibility. Everything would be all right now. What was to 
come was a sort of ‘frolic. 

She recalled all Letty had told her about Fabius Ginger 
and his two brothers—three old men living alone in a clearing 
in the forest. Dorcas saw herself a fairy-tale princess, sheltered 
by wood-choppers. That wood is not easy to chop, and that a 
princess might be a mixed blessing to the choppers, was not ap- 
parent to her. She was impatient to embark upon the adventure, 
which required nothing but a fairy prince to make its romance 
complete. 

Orrin entered with Letty, Orrin wearing a surface surliness 
because he had been dragged from his early bed. 

“Couldn’t git into a mess by daylight, could ye? Have to 
pick the middle of the night when decent folks is in bed! Huh!” 

“T didn’t pick out the time, Uncle Orrin,” she said gayly. “The 
time picked me out.” 

“It picked me out of bed,” he said; “that’s what’s int’restin’ 
me. I need my sleep. Wa-al, let’s git to movin’. Fine night to 
travel them roads! More'n likely to git mired or bust a wheel or 
roll over a bank. Never see sich a girl!” 

“I’m sorry to bother you, Uncle Orrin. Perhaps we can find 
somebody else to drive me out.” 

“Ye kin, hey? Try it; that’s all I got to say. Try it! Who 
but me ’d meddle in sich a matter? Tell me that! No tellin’ 
what ’Il come of it. Maybe it’s ag’in’ the law, or suthin.’ Mind 
your own business, is my motto, exceptin’ them times when 
there’s call to poke into somebody else’s business. Them that 
hunts trouble is apt to git on good terms with it. What you 
got on—pants? Huh! Be women given to wearin’ pants like 
that back where you come from—where you got that woman 
that pulled on your stockin’s? What kind of pants be they? Use 
’em for some special purpose?” 

“They’re riding-breeches, Uncle.” 

“If they haint, they will be ‘fore this here night’s over,” he 
said grimly. “Dassen’t take a buggy. Hitched a tote-wagon. No 
springs. Calc’late to have my spine drove through my skull ’fore 
mornin’. Them pants is goin’ to be the ridin’est pants you ever 
see. Come along, now.” 

“Here’s a letter to Mr. Fabius Ginger, explaining,” said 
Letty. “You will give it to him immediately upon your arrival.” 

Dorcas took the little librarian’s face between her hands and 
kissed it. “Miss Letty,” she said, “you've been so good! If 
it hadn’t béen for you—” 

“You run along, dear,” Letty said tearfully, “and don’t let 
those men bother you. Maybe you can put them to rights. . The 
Lord knows they must need it... .. : And, Dorcas, if you find 
a convenient opportunity, you might explain to Fabius Ginger 
that gentlemen in the strata of life to which you are accustomed, 
do not chew tobacco. It might—nobody knows how it might 
affect him.” 

“Don’t stand a-gassin’. Be you comin’ or not?” 

Orrin carried her bag to the wagon and with characteristic 
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gallantry allowed her to climb to the seat unaided. It was a 
stout wagon, made for rough service and not at all for comfort, 
and as Orrin made clear, the service that night was to be very 
rough indeed. He clucked to the horses. 

“We'll make for the country right off,” he said, “so’s no- 
body'll see you. Thank Gawd it’s dark! But we wont be thankin’ 
nobody for it in half an hour. The’s roads betwixt here and 
Fabius Ginger’s that haint fit for a man in his right mind to 
drive over by daylight, let alone in the middle of the night.” 

“T sha’n’t mind,” said Dorcas. 

“Oh,” said Orrin with ponderous sarcasm, “you wont mind, eh? 
Hosses wont mind nuther, I s’pose. And my ol’ bones wont 
mind! .... Kind of reminds me of a hangman tellin’ the 
feller he’s goin’ to hang that it don’t bother him none to do it.” 

They splashed along through the darkness for half an hour 

over moderately good roads. Then Orrin turned sharply to the 
right along the river until he reached a gate across the way. He 
lifted this and drove through, réturning to close it after him; 
and then the real drive began. There followed a dozen miles of 
such locomotion as Dorcas had never imagined to exist upon 
earth. 
Great trees arose on either side, and the forest was black. 
Orrin must have had cat’s eyes to see his way, or perhaps he 
trusted wholly to his horses. There were times when even the 
horses refused to proceed; bits of floating corduroy from which 
they flinched, sudden steep knolls, with pieces of rotting, broken 
corduroy at their approach. More than once the _ horses 
refused these hazards until Orrin went to their heads and by 
urging and threatening and reassuring them, compelled them 
to claw and plunge upward. 

“They got to be half-hoss and half-cat,” he said through his 
teeth. “By Dad, that most busted my back. Cost me nine 
dollars for liniment; thet’s what it'll do.” 


ORCAS did not enjoy it, though in the future she 

would look back upon it as a desirable adventure. 
Apprehension was constantly with her; her heart beat in her 
throat; she was bruised and jarred and shaken; but there was 
something within her, something inherited from her pioneering 
grandmothers, perhaps, which set her jaw and clinched her teeth 
and stifled the complaints which arose to her lips. 

“Enjoyin’ it?” Orrin would ask with heavy sarcasm. 

“No,” said Dorcas, “but I’m here yet.” 

“Huh! Scairt?” 

“ves.” 

“Huh! Ye better be. Haint heard ye complainin’ none.” 

“You're not going to.” 

“Um! Mebby it’s them pants. Now, if I wa’n’t afeard of bitin’ 
off my tongue, I’d kind of inquire into the uses of pants for 
women. I see pictures of ‘em into magazines and sich, but I 
never took much stock in ‘em. Lots wear ’em?” 

“A great many, for riding and hiking and skiing.” 

“Dunno why they shouldn’t. Haint got a word to say ag’in’ it, 
though the’s them that has. Nothin’ immoral about ’em, so 
fur’s I kin see. Look kind of funny, though. Must make a 
feller laugh himself most to death to see a whole passel of wimmin 
scamperin’ around in sich riggin’s. There’s the falls yonder. Ye 
kin hear ‘em rampagin’.” 

It was ten minutes before he spoke again; then it was to re- 
vert to Dorcas’ plight. 

“Mushrooms, eh? Calc’late the woman’s a mite tetched. Um, 
wonder what John Remalie ‘Il say when he comes back and 
finds you gone. Ramp and rage, likely. Take some huntin’ 
around to find out where you be and how you got there, though. 
Say, if I was you, I'd take to wearin’ them pants all the time. 
Uh-huh! Somebody might ketch sight of you up to Fabius’ 
and if they seen ‘twas a woman, word might git back to Remalie. 
Folks hereabouts that sees pants expects to find a man inside 
of °em. Keep back from the road. If you git seen, you'll be 
mistook for some boy. Hasdrubal, he does the cookin’. Hope 
you'll like it. Hear they wash up the dishes every spring. Gawd 
knows how you'll spend your time.” 

The road continued to jolt and jaw and tilt them endlessly. 
It possessed a malicious genius for causing acute discomfort. 
Dorcas ached in every bone and muscle, and never in her life 
had she been so weary. It was a constant strain—holding her 
body tense against unexpected jolts, and then having the jolts 
come from an unexpected direction. Three hours of this, and 
she reached almost to the limits of her endurance. 

“We're most there,” said Orrin, “—if we don’t pass it in the 
dark. They been to bed hours. (Continued on page 162) 
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Where :s my niece?” he demanded.in a voice strained to the cracking point. 
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There be three things which are too wonderful for me, yes, 
four which I know not: the way of an in-shoot in the air, the 
way of a runner at first bag, the way of his Umps in the midst 


of an argument, and the way of a manager with a recruit. 
Proverbs of a Baseball Solomon. 


HREE yards off first-base, Slicker Sanderson sorrow- 

fully caressed his shins. The ball having taken a 

curious spin, after its impact upon them, was now 
engrossing the attention of Joe Turpin, who was doing a kitten- 
and-yarn stunt with it back of second, while the batter roosted 
placidly upon first. Before Turpin had finally trapped and tamed 
his prey, two runs had come in, the game was in the soup, and 
the hot August air was strident with the lamentations of the 
home crowd, sore-stricken in purse as well as pride. 

Lunging painfully forward, the lanky first-baseman scanned the 
ground, stooped, picked up a small object and hurled it angrily 
out of the diamond. Old stuff; but Sanderson put into it a 
histrionic fervor which was convincing if not exculpating. The 
accused pebble sped toward the grandstand and struck in front of 
a tall, gaunt, soberly garbed spectator in the front row. The two 
players focused an angry glare upon him. 

“Hoodoo!” growled Sanderson. 

“Jinx!” snorted Turpin. 

“Butter-in!” 

“Snitcher!” 
over from the pitcher’s box. 

“Informer!” 

“Sneak!” 

“How much do them guys pay yeh?” 

With each opprobrious remark, the voices of the players be- 
came louder, until Old Stand-by Farley, the catcher and captain, 
called out sharply: 

“Cut it, boys, and play ball.” 

If the object of their wrath heard, he gave no sign, but fixed 
his eyes thoughtfully upon the pebble which insignificant though 
it seemed, had, if one were to accept Slicker Sanderson’s dramatic 
performance at face value, spent countless millions of geologic 
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contributed Dazzle Ray, the speed-man, walking 
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years, forming and placing itself for the express and malign 
purpose of discomfiting that gentleman and toppling the Worth- 
ington team from first place in the Inter-city Industrial Amateur 
League—with light emphasis and charitable interpretation upon 
the “Amateur.” 

Called to account for his fatal babble by his manager, the 
Honorable William Macklin, a power in politics and a sage in 
sports, Sanderson turned sulky. 

“Chase that jinx outa the stands, why doncha?” he demanded. 

“Vou know I tried,” returned the manager. 

“He’s got the goat of the hull team,” accused Turpin. “Yeh 
can’t play ball with them google-eyed glasses of his glarin’ at 
yeh.” 

“More’n once,” complained Dazzle Ray, the south-paw, “when 
I been windin’ up, I caught the light off ’°em like a mirror.” 

“Then the sun musta got off its beat,” retorted the manager. 
“Where he sits it’s shade in the afternoon.” 

“Nobody ever thought of his bein’ a jinx until Dazzle and 
Sanderson pinned it on him,” said Farley. 

“Play ball, youse guys, and nobody aint goin’ to jinx yeh.” 

Sanderson nursed his grievance throughethe process of shower 
and dressing, but dropped it from his smooth countenance as he 
approached his boarding-house, in the expectation that there 
would be something pleasant waiting for him. 

There was. It was an envelope containing three ten-dollar bills 
and a five. Nothing else! Slicker Sanderson grinned apprecia- 

tively. You could trust those guys from Holchester. Well, they 
could afford it. They had cleaned up on the game, all right. The 
only drawback to his satisfaction was the knowledge that Dazzle 
got fifty dollars for every game that he lost, to order, as against 
thirty-five for him, Slicker. He decided to strike for the extra 
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Amateurs and Others 


S Worthington is mainly occupied with the shoe-industry, 
its representative ball-team had been christened the 

Cobblers. Later, derisive chroniclers from rival cities, recalling a 
sharp-toothed though ancient saw, dubbed them the Lasts. After 
occupying the stellar position for three years, they had now to 
accept this dismal nomenclature. Though the nucleus of a fair 
team appeared to be there, and each season saw patriotic hopes 
revived, their only sure function in the League—as Mike Farley, 
the old Stand-by, an ex-pro. of the days of Christy Mathewson 
(and something of the same fine clean type of athlete) remarked 
—_was to fatten the averages of the others. It grew to be a 
matter of profound local mortification—in fact, high-class “hands” 
even left town because they couldn’t stand the guying. 
So after the third disastrous season an informal committee of 
factory-owners had gone to see the Honorable William Macklin 
about it, at his little coal office, where he conducted his private 
business for his private profit, and the city’s affairs chiefly for 
the benefit of his friends. It had come to be a habit on the part 
of Worthingtonians, large or small, to “see Bill Macklin” on any 
point of distress or difficulty, for he possessed a talent of common 
sense and a genius for being helpful. As his bent of helpfulness 
included himself, he had naturally risen high in politics, and though 
well under forty, he was already known as the Little Boss. He 
was a short, square, red-haired man, brisk as a cricket, intelligent, 
crude and self-controlled. After listening thoughtfully to the 
sad plaint of the town’s representative citizens, the 
Honorable William queried: 

“Put the Lasts on their feet? 
but what’s the proposition?” 

“What is it you want?” 

“Three good fact’ry jobs averagin’ seventy-five 
per—maybe four.” ; 

“For your friends?” asked some one incautiously. 

“For ball-players,” retorted the Little Boss. 

“But I thought this was amateur ball under a 
guarantee,” suggested another of the 


It might be done, 


; Sure it is! Gotta have a 
fide job an’ be three-months 
ents. You fix the jobs, an’ I'll 

> rest.” 
n a week from the time of 
ference the Lasts had closed 
for their season in a shower of pop- 
bottles, assorted vegetation and rib- 
aldry—by losing to the Champion 
Ticks (from the 
neighboring city of 
Millham, given over 
to the _ watch-in- 
dustry) by a score of 
ten to one, and ac- 
quiring the lowest 
season's percentage 
on record, .274,—and 
Bill Macklin was re- 
ceiving the condo- 
lences of his friends 
on having been ap- 
pointed manager. 
After election he took 
a scouting trip with 
Farley, the old Stand- 
by, and in the spring 
he took another. 
Without ostentation 
there were presently 
added to the working 
forces of various 
shoe-factories Pat 
Gandon, a_ center- 
fielder of great po- 
tency at bat (cutting- 
room, fifty dollars a 
week), Dazzle Ray, a 
young, quite unruly, 
but very speedy 
pitcher from the 
Middle West (button- 
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machine operator at eighty-five per) and Slicker Sanderson, a real 
virtuoso at first-base, who was retiring from the Southwestern 
League for a season because of some vague “trouble,” and 
therefore could be had for the inconsiderable sum of seventy- 
five dollars (as third assistant on the superintendent’s force— 
required duties to report once every pay-day). By a stroke of 
sheer luck there was added to the managerial staff of one of the 
concerns a young college graduate named Mayo, who covered 
ground at short-stop like a grasshopper, and could hit. 

“They look good,” said the Little Boss to the Old Stand-by 
as his reinforced team gamboled in preliminary practice. “But 
will they do as good as they look?” 

They did, and better. To the scandal and distress of the entire 
League, the Lasts won eight out of their first ten games. Absorbed 
in the interest and satisfaction of this performance, Macklin 
hardly heeded a persistent and gnat-like buzzing in his political 
ear. The source of the buzzing was the Reverend Mr. Eccles, 
for six months past the pulpit incumbent of the Second Con- 
gregational Church; and the subject of his buzz was political 
corruption. 

“Let’m gab till he chokes,” said Macklin contemptuously. “He’s 
bugs on this municipal playground thing. That’s what’s bitin’ 
him.” 

“He’s got a big pull with that Boys’ Club he’s organized,” 
suggested one of the Little Boss’s lieutenants. “Maybe the play- 

ground wouldn’t be such a bad move 
for us, Bill.” 
“And maybe it would,” retorted the 
Honorable William in a tone which 
closed that topic. The condemning of 
the ground chosen for the 
playground would have seri- 
ously compromised certain 
real-estate plans which he 
was maturing. 

“My kid’s in his club,” re- 
marked the aide. “‘So’s yours.” 

“Who? Link?” The Little 
Boss looked up sharply, for 

his son, a sturdy, frank, 

freckled, enthusiastic and 

sensible urchin, whom not 
even the company and 
petting of ball-players 
had been able to spoil, 
was by way of develop- 
ing into a close and 
trusted friend. Close and 
trusted friends are rare 
in the experience of 
politicians. 

“Well,” he added con- 
fidently, “it aint goin’ to 
hurt him. No parson is 
goin’ to put it over the 
boy—nor over me. Let 
him yap!” 


UT politics was 

not the. Rever- 
end Mr. Eccles’ only con- 
cern. He was interested 
also in baseball, to the ex- 
tent of attending two of 
the early games. There- 
after, and presumptively 
in consequence, he made 
some pertinent remarks 
about gambling, in the 
course of an address be- 
fore the Civic Improve- 
ment Association, which 
the Hon. William Macklin 
interpreted as being a 
direct and invidious attack 
upon the basic American 
institution of baseball. Of 
course, the boys were 
backing the nine. Why 
wouldn’t they? It was 



















“Then,” pronounced the Reverend Mr. 
Eccles precisely, ‘‘you're what | wouldn't 
have suspected you of being—a bad sport. 
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winning, wasn’t it? That’s the 
kind of support that keeps a club 
on its toes, backing it with the 
town’s good money. That muck- 
raker in black, alleged Macklin 
bitterly, hadn't no patriotism. Gum 
the team’s game, would he? He would 
not! 

Accordingly the young clergyman, 
when he presented himself again at 
the ball-park, was informed that a 
grandstand ticket would not be sold 
to him. He thereupon profiered gen- 
eral-admission money. It was de- 
clined without thanks. The Rev. Mr. 
Eccles’ long and bony face 
became thoughtful and _ intent. 
Leaving the money upon the 
ledge, he stepped into the 
turnstile. It resisted, but not 
for long. He emerged upon 
the farther side accompanied 
by sounds of catastrophe from 
within the mechanism; and 
when an attendant barred his 
path, the Reverend Mr. 
Eccles removed him also with 
the same quiet  purposeful- 
ness. A policeman arrested the 
reverend invader, a judge put 
on the bench by the Honorable 
William Macklin lectured the 
accused on his duties as a citi- 
zen, preliminary to fining him 
ten dollars, and the Little Boss 
opined that that would hold the 
parson for a while. 

Score an error for the Hon- 
orable William. On the follow- 
ing Saturday the Reverend Mr. 
Eccles appeared at the ball-park 
and tendered a grandstand 


ticket. Refused. 
He tendered admittance- 
money. Refused. 


He tendered a season ticket. 
Refused. 

He tendered a Supreme Court 
injunction. Accepted. 

Mr. Eccles took his seat at 
the nearest possible point to 
first base, adjusted his glasses, 
and from that time forth, as 
Slicker Sanderson complained, 
proceeded to jinx the team. 

By no means susceptible to 
nervous shock, Macklin was nevertheless decidedly startled, 
a few days later, to find the Reverend Mr. Eccles waiting 
for him at the entrance of his coal-office before business hours. 
After unlocking the office, he returned four remarks to the 
visitor’s greeting. 

“Come in. Take a seat. 
you?” 

“Your boy has resigned from our Club?” 

“Thasso?” queried the other noncommittally. 

“T understand it was by your direction.” 

“Yeh?” 

“Is that true?” 

“He’s my kid, Mr. Eccles, not yours.” 

“You ought to be proud of him,” returned the caller warmly. 
“I'd be.” : 

The Little Boss mouthed his cigar, while a slight flush crept 
into his face. ‘“Thasso?” he grunted. “Maybe I am. Maybe I 
think too much of him to—” 

“Do you think I’m trying to influence him against you?” broke 
in the minister with a touch of ferocity. 

Keep your shirt on, Mr. Eccles,” murmured the other. 

“Sound advice.” The caller mastered himself. “It is true, 
then, that you’ve made him get out.” 

“T mighta given him some advice. 
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“Then,” pronounced the Reverend Mr. Eccles pre- 
cisely, “you're what I wouldn’t have suspected you of 
being—a bad sport.” 

“Huh?” grunted the Little Boss, jerking his chin .up 
so sharply that his cigar fell from his lips. Such a 
thing had never before happened to him; he was quite 
disconcerted by it. “Huh?” he repeated incredulously 
as he retrieved the cigar. “What’s ’at y’say?” he added. 

“A bad sport—-small business.” 

“That so? Where do you get that stuff?” 

“Link doesn’t want to quit.” 

“He aint told me so.” 

“He wouldn't. He’s too loyal.” 

“Figure him that way, do you?” 

“T do.” 

The politician hurled his cigar violently into a 

“All right. I'll advise him to go back again 
An’ you needn't thank me for it, 
neither!” 

“T haven’t the slightest intention 
of thanking you for it,” returned 
the clergyman coolly. “He’s your 
boy, you know—as you've just 
reminded me. Good day, Mr. Mack 
lin.” 

“Oof!” grunted the Little Boss, 
staring at the door as it closed with 
snap. “That’s a tough bird, that guy!” 


corner. 





OATLESS,  collarless and 

spectacle-less, the Reverend 

Mr. Eccles sent a_ ball twisting 

through the air of the rear church- 

f yard, across the cap of Link Macklin, 

which was doing practice duty as 
home plate. 

“How are you going to throw down 
to second?” he demanded. 

“Why, this way.” The boy shifted 
his feet and whipped back his arm. 

“And lose a second or so of time,” 
criticized the minister. “Drop your 
right foot back a little when there’s 
a pitch-out for a steal.” 

“I gotcha, sir. Let’s have another 
one.” He caught it, and made the 
imaginary throw. “That better? 
.... Now let’s see—who’s_ up? 
Make it Bingle Dobbs, of the Weav- 
ers.” 

In his conscientious coaching for 
the position of catcher on_ the 

“There's no time to Academy team, an _ honor beyond 

explain. Tellyourfather.” hi; wildest hopes until Mr. Eccles 

took him in hand, Link Macklin 

was wont to attribute to the imagi- 

nary batter the names and qualities of various formidable players 
of the Inter-city League, which the Lasts were now leading. 

“All right! Bingle always reaches out. Therefore we teed him 
a slow in-drop.” He followed his own prescription. 

“Strike one,” said the boy. “I’ve been passing on to Mike 
Farley, what you tell me about the way the batters hit,” he added 





“He thinks I’m a wonder!”—with a chuckle. 

“Does he agree with most of it?” 

“You bet! And he says there’s some of it he hadn't 
noticed himself—that elbow-drop of Nookes when he ex- 
pects a iow one, and Micky Baylis leaning in over the 
plate. He’s had Dazzle try out some o’ the things I told 
him.” 


“With success?” asked the minister interestedly. 

“It worked fine on Micky. Only you never can tell about 
Dazzle. He’s so stuck on himself that he don’t always mind 
signals.” 

“Is that so?” The instructor pondered the statement. 
must bother Farley. Still, he’s been doing very well.” 

“Not so good lately, Mr. Eccles,” said the lad curiously. “How 
do you get all this stuff on the different batters?” 

“By keeping my eyes open. You know I go to see the home 


games regularly.” 
“Did you used to play ball yourself, Mr. Eccles?” 


“That 
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By Samuel Hopkins Adams 


“A little.” 

‘When you were young?” 

Mr. Eccles smiled a bit ruefully. Thirty does not appear 
exactly decrepit to itself, whatever it may appear to fifteen. How- 
ever, he assented: ‘When I was young.” 

When Link put his next question, it was with the hesitant 
but venturesome manner of one who words a grave accusa- 
tion of damnable heresy implanted in his mind by an outer 
agency: “Mr. Eccles, do you ree-elly want the Lasts to win?” 

Of course I do,” returned the minister with emphasis. “Why, 
Link, I’m a fan.” 


N spite of this assevera- 
I tion, tantamount to a 
formal denial of jinxcraft, the 
Honorable William Macklin’s 
team ceased to win with that 
sratifying regularity which had 
early in the season made 
Worthington one of the 
gladdest spots on the map 
of the United States. 
Every manager is familiar 
with the phenomenon of 
the mid-season slump on 
the part of a team that has 
been going strong. Nor- 
mally it is of short dura- 
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Eccles departed on a vacation. But by that time the Lasts had 
wabbled and slipped to third place, while their former position 
at the top was taken by their neighbors and bitterest rivals, the 
Ticks, from the chronometric city of Millham. Those were the 
days when, if a man from Worthington met.a man from Millham 
on neutral territory, the police had to intervene. 

As if to establish the malign powers of Mr. Eccles, no sooner 
had that patron’s front-row seat become vacant than the home 
team began to climb, painfully but surely. They tied, and after 
a terrific series, passed the Fashion Plates (from the ready-to- 
wear-clothing manufacturing com- 
munity of Bassport), thereby as- 
suming second place, whence they 
challenged the hardfighting watch- 
makers—who had lately been re- 
inforced by a catcher and a hard- 
hitting third-baseman, both un- 
known and (it was rumored) ex- 
pensive factors. It was even said 
that Polk, the catcher, was play- 
‘ng under an assumed name, 

The battle raged fiercely, 
fortune changing into smiles 
from week to week, but on 
the whole favoring the dash 
and courage of the Lasts, 
until by the thinnest of 
margins, they once more 
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lia The watchful and_ troubled 

a. captain presently noted that the 

a“ games which his team most sure- 
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nil cuted. On the whole, the Old ATE in September Mr. Eccles returned with a reddened 

; Stand-by thought it quite as face and a peeling nose, got off his train at Millham, 

That likely that his men were rattled by one of those superstitions and missed the last Interurban trolley before midnight, by a run- 
which so frequently upset teams, the belief that they were being out rod. To fill in the interval he went uptown and sought 

How deliberately jinxed by the parson in the front row. After the information about the Inter-city race. t 
episode of the pebble which had so disastrously diverted the He learned with a thrill that he was back in time for the 

soul grounder to Slicker Sanderson’s shins, Farley began to consider finale... Two games had already been played between the Ticks 


plans for ridding the grounds of his presence. and the Lasts, each having won one, and the game which would 
Fe might have saved himself the trouble. Late in August Mr. decide the championship was to be played on the morrow in 
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Worthington. The betting odds were on the home team, partly 
because it was playing on its own grounds, more because of its 
sensational reclamation of first place, but most because Dazzle 
Ray had been sent to pitch it. Mr. Eccles wished that he might 
have five minutes talk with Dazzle regarding the idiosyncrasies 
of the Millham batters, but sighed that away on a vain hope, 
appreciating that he was persona non grata to the entire team 
and especially to Ray. 

On the homeward trip he had the rear end of the Interurban 
trolley to himself, and being of a peaceful conscience, he fell 
asleep. Waking up to find the lights out, the mechanism buzzing 
in ore of those undiagnosed affections to which the circulatory 
system of trolleys is prone, and a draft chilling him, he moved for- 
ward to a more protected seat. Voices from the darkness directly 
in front of him overrode the whirring of the machinery. 

“Two aint enough,” said one of the voices in a sort of dis- 
contented squeak. 

“Oh, I guess so,” soothed the unseen one’s companion. 
pitch Ray. They gotta.” 

“I dunno. If Dazzle slows up too much, that red fox of a 
Bill Macklin'll put in one of the others.” 

“Radley, mebbe,” said the other with a short laugh. “What 
the Ticks done to him Wednesday—and let it go at that.” 

“Yep. But what about O'Connor? O’ course, he’s a kid and 
wild. But if he’s goin’ right, he’s gotta lotta stuff.” 

After a pause the reassuring voice remarked casually, “When I 
last see O'Connor, he was takin’ a little drink with Ike.” 

“Oh!” commented the doubter and appeared to be digesting 
this with satisfaction, for presently he said: “Yeh? Just the 
same, I wisht we had somethin’ fixed on the left side of the field.” 

“Don't get itchy,” advised his friend. “Our little fi’ thou’ is as 


“They'll 


good as banked.” 

Nothing more of significance was said. But Mr. Eccles, deeply 
perturbed, decided that his best course was to lay the whole 
matter before the Honorable William Macklin, as early as possible 
in the morning. Some demon of tactlessness, however, inspired 
him, when he called on the surprised manager at his office to open 
his intended revelation with a reference to heavy gambling. 
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His last impression was of the lanky 
recruit and a small boy hugging 
each other in the middle of a mob. 


“Nah! Nah!” protested the Little Boss warmly. “Tell 
your sad story to the police. I aint got the time.” And 
he sought refuge in his inner office. 

“Very well!” thought the undaunted though thwarted 
bearer of tidings. “If the father wont listen, there’s the son.” But 
young Link was catching a morning game for the Academy team, 
over at Holchester, and would not be back until just before the 
great contest. 

The Reverend Mr. Eccles went home distended like a bottle 
with a raisin in it. 


LONG, shuddering sigh quivered through the grand- 
stand, passed along the bleachers and _ dissipated 
in the golden September air, as the specially imported umpire 
from the International League waved his cap for silence pre- 
liminary to announcing the batteries: “For Millham, De Lave 


and Polk; for Worthington, Ray and Farley!” How the air 
quivered to the exultant yell of the rival factions then, as if the 
announcement had been a glorious surprise, though there was not 
a rooter present but knew that each team would put in its best! 
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By special arrangement a coin was tossed for choice of position; 
the visitors won, and of course elected to take the field, while 
the Millham delegation, cheered by the augury of success, lent 
five-hundred clamorous voices to the song especially written for 
the occasion by the Chief Red Pepper of the local Hot-Stuff Asso- 
ciation beginning: 


You can't cut a diamond with a shoemaker’s awl 
You can't beat the Ticks when it comes to baseball. 


Over in the home team’s dugout there were dark faces and 
troubled looks turned in the direction of the grandstand beyond 
For there in the front row, clad in the familiar sable 
as of old, the Reverend Mr. Eccles. 
chuckling, cursed fervently and was 


first-base. 
garments of hoodooism, sat, 
Slicker Sanderson, inwardly 
backed up by Dazzle Ray. 

“Tf yeh don’t like his looks, don’t look at him,” advised Farley 
angrily and sensibly. ‘Wot are yeh, anyway, a bunch o’ ball- 
players or a lot o’ schoolgirls!” 

Despite their superstitious fears, the Lasts resembled the former 
far more than the latter as soon as they got into action with 
their bats. Palpably and from the outset, they had their hitting 
eye on the difficult and shifty De Lave. Right and left they 
smacked him, piling up four runs in the first three innings, whil 
the enemy acquired two from Ray, who appeared to his anxious 
catcher and captain to have lost much of his dazzling quality and 
to be lobbing them up slow and large. 

“More stuff! More stuff!” he urged in a fierce whisper. 

“I’m puttin’ on all I got,” answered Dazzle sulkily. This, he 
reflected, was going to be a difficult and perhaps dangerously com 
promising game to lose, if his team-mates kept up their free 
hitting. Slicker ought to take part of the responsibility, share 
the risk. But the tall first-baseman was playing perfect ball. By 
the end of the fifth the Lasts had six runs to their credit, whi 
the Ticks had added but one to their total; De Love had been 
benched, and Maxley, a much less tricky performer, put in the 
box. Ray was sorely disturbed and puzzled, but no more so than 
his manager William Macklin. For to that astute person had come 
one of his henchmen with tidings of dark significance: 







“Boss, there’s somethin’ 
doin’. Ike Henkle and 
the rest of them. sure- 
thing tin-horns from Mill- 
ham, are bettin’ their heads off.” 

“Against us?” queried the Little Boss incredulously. “With the 
score six to three? It aint reasonable!” 

“That’s what! They’re even givin’ odds.” 

“They must have a lot of faith in Maxley—or somethin’ else,” 
mused the manager. 

At the outset Maxley proved disappointingly good. His first 
inning yielded not the semblance of a hit. But when the Lasts 
took the field in the sixth, things began to happen—things dis- 
concerting, suspicious, formidable. (Continued on page 136) 
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A MOTHER OF ‘HE 
MIDDLE KINGDOM 


Illustrated by 
W. H. D. KOERNER 


Te sampan rose and fell with soothing reg- 
ularity upon the slothful pulse of China’s 
Grand Canal, that thousand-year-old water- 
way that connects Peking with Hanchow. Outwardly it 
was a dingy, time-rotted sampan with stubby prow and 
curved sides smeared by the silt left by decades of foul 
water. But within, the one tiny cabin that was the home 
of Cheung Yow and his wife Yo Ming, was as speckless 
as new-burnished copper. 

Yo Ming lay upon a pallet of rush stalks spread in a 
corner of the compartment, and cuddled against the ivory 
swell of her breast nestled a newborn baby—a tiny thing 
whose blindly groping fingers against her flesh quickened 
Yo Ming’s heart with the thrill of achieved motherhood. 

But even as she thrilled to the touch of the little 
fingers, Yo Ming’s eyes were dark with terror instead of 
soft with joy; and her childish face—she was but fifteen 
—was tense in strained lines of great and unescapable 
fear. 

“Ai-ah! Ai-ah! Woe, indeed, is mine—and thine, little 
Bud of my Body,” she moaned, bending her lips to the 
head against her breast. ‘Thou art a girl, undesired and 
unwelcome; and at sight of thee my lord’s face will 
darken with anger and his heart grow hard with rage. 
If thou wert but a man-child! Cruel are the gods who 
sent thee, a girl, from the spirit-land—cruel even as the 
fate I fear for thee this night at the angry hands of thy 
father.” 

A boat bumped roughly against the sampan’s side, and 
Yo Ming’s face grew gray and haggard under the quick 
growth of her terror. Instinctively she drew the babe 
closer against her protecting breast. A slippered step 
crossed the deck toward the room; and opening dilated 
eyes, Yo Ming looked into the glowering face of Cheung 
Yow, her husband. 

“Already I have heard, for evil news travels even 
with the swiftness of wind on the Mount of Sumuru,” he 
cried fiercely. “In return for the many cash for which 
I bought thee from thy father, thou hast borne me an 
accursed woman-child. By the bones of all my fore- 
fathers, I swear this she-spawn of all evil shall not idle 
to womanhood upon the hard labor of my hands. This 
night she shall be cast beneath these waters upon which 
thou bore her; and may her kuei” (spirit or soul) “re- 
turn speedily whence it came.” 

Yo Ming felt no shock of revulsion at the pronounce- 
ment as she lay in awed silence staring into her hus- 
band’s face. It was the thing she had expected, for in 
that impoverished and overpopulated land, the destruc- 


She hid the stolen treasure and crept home to the 
sampan on which Cheung Yow slumbered unsuspectingly. 
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tion of girl infants was accomplished in much the same spirit 
of righteous economy that unwelcome litters of kittens are 
destroyed among races called civilized. Often in her village this 
deed had been done, and Yo Ming had known of it without dis- 
turbing emotion. But now it was /rer child—her own first-born— 
that was condemned; and her mother’s heart throbbed to the 
agony of the thought. She shuddered as she felt little lips, warm 
and soft, find and cling to her breast, for at their touch she 
visioned them, so helpless, so dependent, sinking in the darkness 
of the night beneath the muddy flood that lapped the sampan’s 
sides. That they must so sink was inevitable, unless— 
A bold and reprieving deception born of mother-love driven to 
desperation, sprang full-fledged into Yo Ming’s mind 
“Thy words are words of righteous wisdom, O Lord of my 
Life,” she agreed, veiling her eyes to hide their proof of her lie. 
“The girl-child of my unworthy body shall die; but hear me, O 
Master of All Wisdom: it must not be tonight, else evil befall 
thee. Even now, thrice I have read the Reeds of Fate even as 
my father, the wa-man” (magician or fortune-teller) “has taught 
me; and thrice the spirits of thy ennobled ancestors have 
answered: ‘The girl-child of Yo Ming shalt die. But not until 
the day of the Festival of the Dragon Boats—the fifth day of the 
fifth moon—shall she be cast into the waters, else shall grievous 
misfortune come upon thy beloved lord and master Cheung Yow.” 
Muttering curses, the Chinese glared down at the child-woman 
on the pallet. The first impulse of his anger was to disregard the 
prophecy of the spirit world. But in doing so he risked unguess- 
able personal ills, and superstition chilled his heart with fear. The 
command of his ancestors’ spirits—those ever-present Unseen 
Ones, all-powerful for good or ill—was one no 
man might disobey. Reluctantly his stubborn 
will surrendered ‘to more stubborn superstition. 
“So, then, as the Mighty Ones have com- 
manded, it shall be,” he conceded amid grumbled 
maledictions upon this added misfortune. ‘Until 
the fifth day of the fifth moon thy accursed child 
shall live. A festival, indeed, will that day be in 
this house; for then assuredly she shall die.” 
Tears of joy welled into Yo Ming’s meekly 
closed eves, though her heart was heavy with 
dread of the dire punishment her recklessly bold 
stratagem must bring upon her The angry 
spirits of Cheung Yow’s countless forefathers be- 
yond doubt would beset her in inimical hordes, 
cursing her life with their just vengeance. But 
even as she cowered at the thought, her heart 
swelled with a happiness so new, so strange, so 
great that it awed her simple mother-mind. It 
was the happiness of knowing that the child 
stirring gently against her breast still might stir, 
of knowing that the feeble voice, so sweet.to her 
mother-ear, was safe for the space of three full 
moons from the eternal oblivion that lay be- 
neath the yellow flood that now gently rocked 
them both to sleep 








HE space of three full 
moons is long or short 
according to circumstances and 
the measure by which it is judged. 
It proved terrifyingly short to 
Yo Ming, who, within it, must 
solve a problem that seemed un- 
solvable—the problem of preserv- 
ing a life doomed by custom and 
the omnipotent wil! of a husband 
to extinction. 

The days sped by—days which 
in their swift passing brought no 
succoring inspiration. To Yo Ming each was a span of cumula- 
tively increasing torture, for with each, baby hands and baby lips 
more irrevocably interwined themselves through the innermost 
fibers of her mother-heart 

It was during these days, and in response to the imperative de- 
mand of something ancient and deep-rooted as the human race 
itself —mother-love.—that unconsciously Yo Ming came to reject 
the traditions of centuries. Like all the womankind of her race, 
until now she had accepted life as something predestined and unal- 
terable, something to be endured with apathy and resignation. But 
as night after night she saw Cheung Yow’s uncompromisingly vin- 
dictive eyes grow dark with baleful purpose as they rested upon the 
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child, nature revolted within her. She became a mother-tigress for 
whom life held no purpose or desire beyond the defense of the 
threatened girl-child nursing at her breast. Her first impulse was to 
turn for aid to the gods of her village temple, but with the damn- 
ing knowledge of her guilt in the matter of the false prophecy 
weighting her conscience, she feared even there to bow her head in 
appeal. 

Yet at last her extremity drove her templeward. From her 
scanty hoard ‘of a dozen copper cash she took one and slipped 
unseen to the outskirts of the village, at the gates of which stood 
a Buddhist shrine—dingy, dilapidated, reeking with filth, but 
nevertheless the unquestioned shrine of heaven to all the village 
As Yo Ming entered, the Sacred Fire, unextinguished for four cen- 
turies, cast a faintly ruddy glow upon the carved idol’s face that 
leered down upon her from the altar. To a priest, sleek and well fed 
beyond all other men of the village, she gave her bit of copper. Hi 
pocketed the coin, lighted two punks from the blaze of the Sacred 
Fire, handed them to Yo Ming and immediately vanished. 

Yo Ming placed the burning incense-sticks upon the sacrificial 
altar and knelt at the idol’s feet. And then, in that tawdry temple 
of heathen worship set upon the muddy banks of the Middle King 
dom’s Grand Canal, there went up to Deity from the stricken 
heart of a woman, a prayer sanctified by the boundless depths of 
its sincerity and faith. 

The waters of sorrow rained from her eyes upon the prayer-n 
as Yo Ming relieved her overburdened heart in an appeal to 











































**Already I have heard,” he cried fiercely. “In 
return for the many cash for which | bought thee, 
thou hast borne me an accursed woman-child. 


source of all power. Humbly she begged her child’s 

life: humbly she bowed her head at the idol’s feet 

until thrice her forehead touched the earthen floor; and 
humbly she departed—but with new hope in her heart, for her 
faith in the temple god was faith unshakable. 

So when she turned homeward along the canal bank and saw 
the rice-scow of Lee Yuan drifting slowly landward, the light ol 
sudden inspiration flamed in her eyes. 

“Even now in the moment of its making has my prayer been 
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answered,” she whispered in deepest awe. “Even now have the 
vods of the sacred temple heard’ my cry ‘and sent from the far 

iters the boat of him from whom I shall seek aid, that the babe 

‘ my bosom may live.” 

Concealing herself in the low-growing rushes that lined the 
«inal bank, she awaited the coming of Lee Yuan with a heart pal- 
tating with hope—and palpitating, too, with fear; for in seeking 
speech with any man, a woman violates her marriage vows, risking 

ereby both rep- 

ition and life. 

Only such extrem- 

iiy as hers could 
have forced Yo 

Ming to the im- 

ropriety of such 

act even 
ih in child- 

sod Lee Yuan 

d she had played 

vether in the 

away village of 
wg - Chien. 
he was ten 
she six, in- 

violate | conven- 
tions separated 
them forever, for the 
Middle Kingdom is strict 
beyond conception in its 
absolute segregation of the 
sexes. Never since her sixth 
birthday had Yo Ming spoken with 
Lee Yuan, but the law that de- 
barred speech could not also debar 
sight. Often from within the dis- 
creet portals of her father’s hut her 
eves had followed him as he went 
to his labor. And sometimes, but 
not often, he too had glimpsed her 
face as she followed her mother on 
neighborhood errands. No more 
than that united them; and yet, by 
the universal telepathy of love, Yo 
Ming knew that, had he possessed 
her purchase-price, Lee Yuan in- 
stead of Cheung Yow would have 
sought her in marriage from her 
father. Only from afar, as his junk passed 
her husband’s sampan had she seen him since 
her wedding-day. But now, buoyed by her 
temple faith, she crouched in the reeds, awaiting him to pour at 
his feet her overburdening grief and desperation. 

As Lee Yuan stepped ashore and turned toward the village, the 
girl half arose from her hiding-place, and then, fearing the ever- 
watchful eyes of the villagers, sank down again as she timidly 
called his name. The glad cry of greeting—a cry born of dreams 
long since resigned to the realm of the impossible—was stifled, 
half-uttered, on Lee Yuan’s lips by his shocked amazement at 
the sight of Yo Ming kneeling at his feet in brazen defiance of 
propriety and law. 

“Wherefore—” he began, but was interrupted by a voice tremul- 
ous in the intensity of its pleading. 

“Judge me not until thou hast heard me, O Venerable Brother 
and Playmate of my Youth,” Yo Ming begged, her tiny hands 
crossed upon her breast, her eyes modestly downcast. “Even 
though I approach thee with boldness, misjudge me not with 
evil thoughts, for it is by the will of the gods that my unworthy 
voice is emboldened to arrest thy footsteps.” 

“Speak, Daughter of Heaven, I listen,” he answered gently. 
And then in swift speech broken by the deep-rooted emotion that 
prompted it, Yo Ming told him of her first-born and of Cheung 
Yow’s sentence of death, irrevocably passed. There was in the 
story that poured from her lips no more than the common and 
inevitable mother-sorrow which darkens the lives of thousands 
like Yo Ming who dwell upon the banks of the Grand Canal. Yet 
through the alchemy of love—love denied but living—Lee Yuan, 
as he heard her, found his own heart throbbing in unison with the 
fear in Yo Ming’s. 

“At the altar of the gods I have prayed, begging the succor 
of heaven. And even now as I departed from the Sacred Temple, 
mine eyes saw thy boat blown landward to my feet by spirit 
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winds. In this, beyond doubt, I see the will of heaven that to 
thy wisdom and mercy I shall appeal. Counsel me with kindness, 
O Brother of my Childhood, for even now the fourth moon wanes 
toward its grave, and in the infancy of the fifth comes that evil 
day upon which the girl-child, so dear to my heart, must die.” 

For a brief second, as she finished, Yo Ming’s eyes were up- 
raised to the face of Lee Yuan. In them he read the answer 
which, in a less unhappy land than the Middle Kingdom, might 

have been the consummation of his manhood’s 
dreams—dreams that now softened his eyes as he 
looked down upon the kneeling girl. The will to 
aid burned hot within him. But how might this 
thing of unprecedented difficulty be achieved? As 
he pondered with the slow deliberation of his race, 
a woman’s voice floated shoreward from the cabin 
of his scow. At the sound his brooding eyes lighted 

with the quick glow of inspiration. 
“‘Wouldst thou send thy girl-child up- 
on a journey even beyond the Great 
Waters—even to the land of the fan- 
quai of white skins—thus to pre- 
serve her from the evil water- 
spirits to whom Cheung Yow 

would cast her?” he asked. 

Yo Ming’s clasped hands 
clutched at her breast, and her 
slender body writhed under the 
tremor that racked it. Resolute- 

ly she conquered the 
torturing lump that 
rose in her throat at 
the dreaded thought 
of surrendering for- 
ever the new-found 
thrill of happiness 
that had come to her 
through the soft pres- 
sure of baby hands 
and baby lips against 
her breast. Hard was 
the travail, of renun- 
ciation; but hard, al- 
ways, are the lives 
of women in the an- 
cient Middle King- 
dom. 

“Aye, even so I 
would send my little 
Daughter of Heaven 
if thereby she might 
live,” the mother 
agreed, her voice 
sinking to the faintest 

of whispers. 
“Await me here,” 
commanded Lee 
Yuan, “for upon my 
2 ; boat there travels a woman from 
Tungchang who has been bought in 
marriage by one who awaits her in 
the land beyond the Great Water. 
Perchance for a price of copper cash 
she will take thy babe in safety upon this great journey. Hast 

thou cash to give?” 

“Few, too few.” she answered with deep grief. “And yet 
—eagerly—‘for this service of great merit I will give—” 

In her poverty what could she give? Ah, yes, her earrings 
of finest Yunnan jade, the farewell gift of her family on her 
wedding-day, and her jealously prized and only adornment. But 
in the torturing pangs of the surrender of her child, this added 
but lesser deprivation was unreckoned as quickly she stripped 
the jeweled pendants from her ears. 

“For this great service I will give these,” she said, dropping 
them into Lee Yuan's hand. 

“Await me while, with soft and persuasive tongue, I urge thy 
babe upon yonder woman,” repeated Lee Yuan, and vanished 
toward the boat moored against the bank. 

Long minutes of fiercest anxiety passed 
swift-falling night enveloped both village and canal. 
Yuan returned. 

“She who travels upon the long journey will take thy girl-child 


” 


minutes in which 
At last Lee 
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he announced, and Yo Ming breathed a quick sigh of gladness 
at his words. “Long have I bargained with her, praising greatly 
the beauty of thy earrings of jade. These she will take, but in 
addition would bind thee to send each year ten full ounces of 
silver that anger may not rise in the heart of her husband when 
he hears the bargain that has been made.” 

“Ten full ounces of silver each New Year’s Day!” 
echoed Yo Ming. It was a fortune, a sum of inconceiv- 
able magnitude, a debt, if contracted, from which, for- 
ever, there could be no escape. 

“Canst thou obtain those many cask, Yo Ming?” 
queried Lee Yuan anxiously. 

“Aye, I can—and will,” the little mother answered, 
though where and by what means she could guess no 
better than the babe whose life they salvaged. 

“Bring then the child to this spot, where I shall seek 
her in the second hour of the sun’s sleep. Carefully I 
shall lay her in the arms of the journeying woman—for 
thy sake, Yo Ming,” he added with unconscious gentle- 
ness intoning the promise. 

“Goodness and mercy shine upon me from thine eyes, 
O Lee Yuan,” she answered softly. “In my gratitude 
I shall offer incense at the temple 
altar to thy ennobled ancestors, 
praying that they may shower thy 
life with rich blessings. And so 
farewell.” 

When Cheung Yow returned late 
that night to his sampan Yo Ming 
sat alone upon the pallet from which 
a girl-child had vanished forever. 

“What hast thou done with thy 
spawn of iniquity?” he demanded 
suspiciously. 

“Again I have read the Reeds of 
Fate. Through them from the spirits 
of thy ancestors there came a fresh 
command. Dutifully I have obeved 
Even now the waters have received 
her who angered thee, my lord. So 
it is ended—ended, aye, forever.” 

Even the iron self-restraint of a 


~~ oe 
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lifetime’s training could not check 
the sobs that choked Yo Ming's 


words. Gone forever from _ her 
bosom was the tiny one of softly questing fingers 
and even softer baby lips. Gone even beyond the 
Great Waters, leaving behind on the sampan that 
rocked to the yellow water's flow, a child-mother 
desolated with the grief of her empty arms. But 
even as she sobbed out her yearning for the sound of the little 
voice forevermore to be silent to her ears, Yo Ming knew the 
compensating happiness of her great achievement, for the babe’s 
cry for which she longed had not been stifled in death by the 
waters that had cradled it. 

As for Cheung Yow, he grunted his satisfaction and sat down 
to evening rice with a light heart and an easy conscience. 


EMETERIES are the spots in all China regarded with 

the most sacred veneration. There, hovering about the 
tombs in which their bodies lie, dwell the spirits of the departed. 
Ancestor-worship being the true religion of the Chinese, each tomb 
thus becomes in reality a family shrine at which the living bow 
in obeisance, offering gifts and making sacrifices to propitiate 
the uncertain humors of forefathers long dead but still all-power- 
ful. The desecration of tombs is the most heinous of capital 
crimes—an offense punishable under Chinese law by death un- 
printably horrifying. After nightfall no Chinese dares to venture 
near even his own family tomb, for as the most ignorant knows, 
in the hours of darkness the restless wraiths of the dead return to 
earthly activity in every imaginable form—as animals, birds, 
reptiles and sometimes even enter and revivify their former 
bodies. 

Therefore as Yo Ming in the fourth hour of darkness paused 
at the foot of the Hill of the Dead, terror chilled the innermost 
recesses of her heart. Not that she feared earthly eyes or earthly 
punishment; it was the Unseen Ones she dreaded—Ones whose 
presence was betrayed by each night sound. Ones whose angry 
menace came rustling to her ears in the movement of each tree- 
leaf and bough. Great fear stayed her feet at the entrance of 
the burial place, but greater necessity forced her onward. Falter- 
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ingly but with unaltered resolution she climbed upward on the 
hillside toward the catafalque of the Wong family, richest of her 
village neighbors. At last her hand, groping in the darkness, 
touched the stone that closed the tomb. She shuddered as a 
lizard scurried noisily to shelter, for she knew full well that 
through its eyes a departed spirit watched, awaiting impatiently 
the hour of its vengeance upon her. 

“O Mighty Ones of Heaven, assist this deed of mine hands, 
even though it be steeped in evil,” she prayed silently. “Heavy 
is my debt of guilt, but at thy demand fully shall it be paid.” 

Determinedly she moved aside the entrance stone and crept 
within the sacred recess of the vault of the dead. Outside, a puff 

of wind sighed through 
tree-tops and seemed 
to her ears a spirit 
lament against her 
sacrilege. Though 


terror gripped her 
icily, Yo Ming touched 










‘ \ 
fire to a bit of candle and 
peered about her. \ 
Four immense _ coffins 
with curved ends richly 
carved and ornamented loomed in the semi-darkness. On 
massive overhanging covers that sealed them were scatter 


copper cash, jeweled trinkets, bits of silver, rat-gnawed food- 
everything that spirit beings with the necessities, expenses a1 
appetites of living men might use or. covet. 

Affrightedly but with unweakened purpose Yo Ming’s trembling 
hand gathered up the treasure. A sudden puff of wind e, 
tinguished her candle. Panic-stricken, she fled to the open air 
of living men, and swiftly replacing the vault-stone, ran in head- 
long haste from the desecrated domain of the dead. 

No prayer, no word of thankfulness at her temporary escape, 
dared form itself on her lips, but even as she fled, her heart 
exulted in a mighty pean of joy, for the sepulcher-baubles that 
so comfortingly weighted her. blouse-sleeve were destined 
provide the first of those unnumbered “ten full ounces of silve1 
for which she had sold her soul. 

Within the village limits Yo Ming, skulking with a thief’s stealth 
found her way by unfrequented paths to the spot on the canal 
bank where twelve moons before, her eyes had rained bitter 
tears as she laid her child among the reeds to await Lee Yuan's 
coming. There, as she had promised, she hid the stolen treasure 
and crept home to the sampan on. which Cheung Yow slumbered 
unsuspectingly. 

At midday Lee Yuan’s rice-scow, for which Yo Ming’s eager 
eyes had watched since daybreak, rounded the canal curve and 
drifted slowly to a mooring beside the village. He went ashor< 
Unseen within her cabin, the despoiler of graves, with a happy 
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ind conscienceless heart, watched Lee Yuan stoop at the spot 
where the treasure was hidden and pocket the payment she had 
provided. For another twelvemonth the little one of fond 
memory was safe. 

“Happy is my heart this day at the deed my hands have done,” 
she murmured softly to herself as the junk continued its seaward 
ourney. ‘Happy, indeed, is my guilty heart though well I know 
he just judgment of the gods upon me is still to be fulfilled.” 

Thus it was for the loved sake of baby hands and baby lips 
iat Yo Ming, the once righteous, became a robber of the dead 
nd a desecrator of sacred tombs. 

Each year as the day of settlement drew near, she secretly 

imbed the Hill of the Dead and filched from the silent but 
jealously watchful company interred there enough of its treasure 
it» provide the annual ten ounces of silver. Though dread of the 
issured vengeance of the Unseen Ones never left her, Yo Ming 
hy degrees came to regard its fulfillment with undisturbed com- 
placency, for with each passing year mother-love for the absent 

ie, to whose baby touch she had thrilled for a single brief 
onth, grew and expanded in her lonely heart until it crushed 
it every other thought and purpose in life. 

Lonely years, otherwise, would these have been to Yo Ming, 

r no other child had followed the first from the spirit-land to 

- sampan cabin. In anger at the lack of the longed-for man- 

ild, Cheung Yow had taken a second or “lesser” wife (“lesser 
vite” is a literal translation of the Chinese word) who shared 

houseboat cabin with Yo Ming. Two chubby youngsters 


She awaited the coming of Lee 
Yuan with hope—and fear; for in 
seeking speech with any man, a 
woman violates the marriage vows. 


played now upon the sampan deck—by law regarded 
as Yo Ming’s own sons; but in the mother’s heart that 
yearned for its own flesh and blood, the alien-born little ones 
found no niche of motherly tenderness open to them. 

No discord marred the domesticity of life in the sampan cabin, 
for Yo Ming felt no resentment toward the rival wife purchased 
by her husband. Rather she welcomed her, for thus she was 
enabled to surrender herself more completely to the full domina- 
tion of the great secret, half bitter, half sweet, that she carried 
in her breast. Content to ignore and be ignored, Yo Ming saw 
months grow to years in which she aged with inconceivable 
rapidity and became a silent, dour, solitary creature whose 
wrinkled skin seemed withered by the fierce fire of longing that 
forever burned within her. 

Each year in return for her dearly bought “ten full ounces 
of silver’ Yo Ming received a message from the foster-mother 
cf her child—messages she memorized, each as it came, and 
treasured throughout the long, vacant days of the twelvemonth, 
as food for the hunger of her starving heart. 
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In the tenth of these years came word of ill-omen. 

“The child is sick unto death. Beyond doubt she has been 
bewitched by the Dwellers in the Darkness. Lest she die, send 
twenty ounces of silver, that a temple sacrifice may be made in 
her behalf.” 

That was the message from beyond the Great Water that Yo 
Ming found when Lee Yuan’s junk had passed up the Grand 
Canal. Now, indeed, terror consumed her, and through it there 
grew in her tortured mind, dimly at first, but with ever increasing 
strength, the outlines of a great purpose. In that hour when 
Yo Ming knew that woman’s heart might not endure throughout 
twelve endless moons such anguish as hers, she surrendered her- 
self wholly to the recklessness of her new intention. 

“Even so it shall be done,” she whispered. “Though it increase 
my punishment a hundredfold, in the hour of judgment my lips 
shall smile with happiness.”’ 

Thereafter, night after night, she climbed the Hill of Death. 
Night after night she rifled tombs of their treasure with a reck- 
lessness that proved her so inextricably sunk in guilt that fear 
had no power over her. 

Before Lee Yuan’s boat returned, seaward-bound, she was pre- 
pared. On the night that it lay for an hour moored at the village, 
she hid herself among its rice-mats, and as it continued its jour- 
ney, saw the thatched roofs of her village vanish behind her into 

a never-to-be-resurrected past. 
If Lee Yuan knew of the 
passenger he carried, he gave 
no sign of his knowledge ex- 
cept this. Once each day, close 
upon Yo Ming’s hiding-place, 
he dropped by chance a packet 
of food, 

Thus Yo Ming _ vanished 
strangely and forever from the 
sampan of Cheung Yow. The 
village wu-man by incantations 

speedily solved 
the mystery of 
her fate; and 
even yet, with 
vivid detail, the 
village gossips tell 
the story of Yo 
Ming, the Un- 
worthy One who 
was claimed by 
the Water-beast 
of the canal as 
the penalty of her 
childless wifehood. 


ELL hidden in 

the center of 

a block in San Francisco’s 

Chinatown was once a 

wide, open court, unroofed, 

but walled in on every side by the 

buildings that concealed it from 

the surrounding streets. Looking 

down upon this quadrangle were 

three tiers of sagging, decrepit bal- 

conies, rotted with age; and open- 

ing upon these were the narrow 

doors of scores of cell-like rooms, 

the tenements of a transplanted 
and always alien race. 

Within a block of this seques- 
tered court lay the domain of the 
Occident—noisy streets throbbing 
ceaselessly to the ordinary busi- 
ness and pleasures of the white race. 
But inside it, the Orient—un- 
for countless centuries—ruled un- 
questioned in its ancient supremacy. On the courtyard’s grimy sod 
scores of squatting Chinese cooked rice at nightfall by the dim 
glow of charcoal braziers whose spiral columns of smoke drifted 
lazily upward in stagnant air humming with the shrilly intoned 
speech of the far-away Middle Kingdom. Slant-eyed children 
played among the ash-heaps; squeaky bars of Chinese music 
floated faintly out from behind iron-barred doors; the odor of 
busy opium-pipes was wafted toward (Continued on page 120) 


changed in custom or law 
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HERE is the record of the 

second of those“cases” developed 

by Mr. Smith of Molton Street, 

London, the famous psychol- 

ogist and doctor of souls whose 

problems are not of crime but 
of temperaments. 


R. SMITH was interested, 

as he consulted his engage- 

ment-book, to see the 
name of Mr. Meriden put down for five 
o'clock. He said aloud: “Five o'clock. 
After business hours. Doesn't want to 
waste his time. Not likely.” It would be 
rather fun examining the mind of Mr 
Meriden, the fantastic wool profiteer, 
whose affairs had been acidly discussed by 
the Government. “I wonder what’s the 
matter,” thought Mr. Smith. ‘Judging 
from his picture in the papers, he’s a 
young man. Love or money? I wonder!” 

A few moments later. just as the fifth 
stroke resounded from St. George's, Han- 
over Square, the bell rang. Almost at once 
Mr. Meriden was shown in by Mr. Smith's 
assistant, who looked more self-righteous 
and more disapproving than usual, be- 
cause she realized that she would be kept 
till five-thirty, perhaps longer, and that she would miss the meet- 
ing of the Society for the Eradication of Quackery. As Mr. Meri- 
den sat down, Mr. Smith noticed that he had laid upon a chair, 
by the side of his hat, a large cardboard box—obviously chocolates. 
So he said: ‘Women are troublesome, are they not?” 

To which Mr. Meriden replied, somewhat to his surprise: “I 
see you know all about it. Of course. It’s your job.” This 
somewhat flustered Mr. Smith: he was used to people’s being 
amazed by his intuition; so he decided to play carefully. Mr. 
Meriden looked about thirty-six; he was rather tall, well-dressed, 
with a touch of excess about his collar and tie. He was very 
dark, and had pleasant, very intelligent blue eyes. He looked 
direct. Almost at once he justified his appearance: 

“You see, Mr. Smith, I understand you're the man who puts 
things right without drugs and electric belts, or peeping into 
mirrors. I don’t know whether you can do anything for me. 
You see, my case is complicated. As you guessed, there’s a woman 
in it.” 

“There generally is.” said Mr. Smith. “Sometimes several.” 

“In this case only one—my wife.” He paused, and Mr. Smith 
prudently abstained from suggesting that Mrs. Meriden might be 
inconstant. ‘My trouble is,” Mr. Meriden went on, “that I’ve 
made money. An unusual form of trouble, I know. Still, there 
it is; I've made an awful lot of money. I'm a profiteer. You've 
heard about me, I expect. I’m a national disgrace, I am. Well, 
I always intended to be. I’m ambitious. I’ve always wanted 
lots of money and the social position that you get with money— 
a good house, a smart address, lots of servants and a car. Only— 
_my wife’s different.” 

He paused, and Mr. Smith reflected with distaste that his 
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“I must say Susie did the thing well. M: 
Meriden enjoyed herself, though I’m afraid 
Sir Horace annoyed her. /e even asked 


where she lived.” 


patient was rather vulgar. But he was surprised that Merick 
should so frankly add: 

“You may think me low. I am. I can afford to be low, sin 
I'm rich. Only—I’m not getting my money’s worth. Better t 
you my story. I’ve been married nine years. When I marri 
I was a commercial traveler in a big wholesale drapers’ firm. 
was doing pretty well. Then I came across my wife, who was 
girl in the shop. She was of good family; indeed, her father was 
retired army captain, but being an invalid on a pension, you 
imagine that, with a wife and five children to keep, the girls ha 
to work. So Polly went into the drapery, and she hadn’t been 
there three months when I came across her. She was only sixtee! 
but heavens, Mr. Smith, if you’d seen Polly! She’d got red hai 
and green eyes, and she carried herself like one of those girls y: 
see on Greek vases. I went mad, I think.” 

“One does,” said Mr. Smith. “And are you suggesting to n 
that you have recovered your sanity?” 

“I? Oh, no. I’m afraid I’m rather worse after nine year 
We've two children; now she’s twenty-five, she’s more beauti! 
than ever she was before. And what’s more, we're friends as w« 
Sometimes I think she’s as cracked as I am. That’s not m) 
trouble. What bothers me is that Polly’s not ambitious. When 
I was twenty-eight, a customer in the provinces set me up to deal 
in wool. I did fairly well, but nothing much. We got a little 
house in the suburbs, and we were happy. We'd be happy now, 
if that damned war hadn’t come along and made me rich. When 
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the war came along, they wouldn’t enlist me because I’ve got 
only one eye. You can’t tell which. Splendid imitation-very 
expensive! The first twelve months I made ten thousand pounds, 
the next year eighteen thousand pounds—in 1017 fifty-six thou- 
sand. Then I began to go like a snowball. Last year I was worth 
half a million. I don’t know what I’m worth now—perhaps a 
million; I don’t know.” 

He stopped, and Mr. Smith, understanding, said: “And Mrs. 
Meriden is disturbed by this sudden wealth. She wasn’t ready.” 

“No, and she can’t get used to it. She’s still buying her clothes 
at the local store. She looks charming, mind you, but I wish 
she'd buy the same clothes at four times the price in Bond Street. 

hat’s more, I can’t move her from Twickenham.” 

‘Of course, she’s used to the suburbs.” 

‘Well, I was born in the East End, but I didn’t get used to it. 
You see, Mr. Smith, she’s got her relations in Twickenham. 
There’s her father with an unmarried daughter; he’s living in 
he house where she was born. She likes to sit on the horsehair 
sofa where she got whacked for pulling the horsehair out when 
she was a kiddie. Her two married sisters live in Twickenham. 
One of them married the next door neighbor’s son, and the other 
one lives just round the corner. Also, her brother lives there.” 

“And you want to get out of Twickenham, Mr. Meriden? You 
want to live in Park Lane or Grosvenor Square?” 


W.L. GEGRGE 


Illustrated by FRANK SNAPP 


“That’s about it. I’ve got 
a house in my mind near 
Berkeley Square that’s got 
a garden. Fancy having a 
garden near Berkeley Square to 
give garden-parties to the 
swells in!” 

“Mrs. Meriden says it’s a 

long way from Twickenham?” 
“Ves, Fact is, she 
got the hang of it. 
wouldn’t believe it, but all 
we've got at home’s a general 
servant and a brat of fifteen 
that looks after the kids. And 
here am [I getting richer and 
richer every day. I don’t 
know what to do.” 
After a moment Mr. Smith 
caressing his bald head, said: 
“But Mr. Meriden, this is 
hardly a case for me. Surely, 
a man with your personality 
can take a house in Mayfair 
and make his wife move.” , 

“Force her!” said Meriden, 
horror-stricken. ‘““On 2 
couldn’t do that. She might 
cry. Oh, I couldn’t have her 
cry. But I do want to get her 
out of Twickenham.” 

Mr. Smith examined Mr. 

Meriden more carefully. He 
liked him better, this typical 
business man, half tiger, half 
sentimentalist. 

“Yes,” he said, at length, “I 
see. I quite agree; women must always do what they choose. 
It makes one’s life quieter. Only sometimes one can induce 
them to put forward the thing one wants oneself. When they 
think it is their idea, they push it through.” 

“Tf you mean that I can make Polly believe that she wants to 
go to Mayfair, I’ve talked about it too much.” 

“Do you think so?” said Mr. Smith, and his hard eyes twinkled. 
“Strange things can happen in a human being’s psychology, par- 
ticularly a woman’s. Women can change their minds, you know. 
You do know that much, don’t you?” 

“T know nothing about women. It’s your job.” 

“Well, now, tell me a little about your wife.” Mr. Smith took 
down notes of physique, weight, list of illnesses, nervous con- 
dition, liking for choir-parties, taste for bridge. “Yes,” he said, 
“that'll do. Now your relatives. Her father. Sixty-six? Com- 
plete invalid? No good. His daughter presumably tied to 
him?” 

“Fes,” 

“Now the married daughters?” 

Mr. Meriden told him briefly that the girl who had married 
the young man next door was completely sunken in charitable 
and religious work, and that her husband snored every night after 
supper until bedtime, then snored again. The brother was no 
good. He was a bachelor, drank a bit, and backed horses. The 
third sister was just a vain, silly girl. Went a good deal to the 
theater. She’d married an American, a keen, nice chap, formerly 
a clerk in an insurance office, now a discharged officer and back 
at the office. 
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“An ambitious chap. I may take him into my office one of 


these days.” 

“Good,” said Mr. Smith. “I think I see.” 

As he did not go on, Mr. Meriden said: “I don’t see what my 
wife’s relations have got to do with my case.” 

“IT don’t expect you to understand. If I lectured you on wool, 
you wouldn't expect me to teach you anything. Well now, you're 
a rich man. Suppose I could get you and your wife into Mayfair 
within a year, will it be worth fifty thousand pounds to you?” 


“If you mean I’m to pay you fifty thousand pounds—” Mr. 
Meriden began in a sarcastic tone. 
“You will please not insult me,” said Mr. Smith. ‘My fee is 


advertised in the Zimes. I merely ask you a direct question: 
Will it be worth fifty thousand pounds to you?” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Meriden, looking at Mr. Smith appreciatively. 
He liked his firmness. 

“All right. You're taking a sound view. Fifty thousand pounds 
out of a million is nothing. You will therefore strictly adhere to 
my instructions.” 

When Mr. Smith had done, Mr. Meriden jumped up: “Look 
here! This is a bit thick. You ask me to spend fifty thousand 
pounds—oh, hang it all, why? What's the good of it? I don 
see that my wife—” 

“Do as you choose,” said Mr. Smith coldly, patting his bald- 
ness. “If you think you can do better, do it. But I say to you 
that if you do as I tell you, within a year you will be living in 
Mayfair, with twelve servants, several cars 

“I’m damned if I will,” said Mr. Smith, and left the room. 

But next day, Mr. Smith received over the telephone this 
message from Meriden: “I’ve got an idea you’re nutty, but I'll 
risk it and call again.” 


M*. SMITH looked through his register. Several cases 
were overdue. One or two were rather troublesome. 
notably that of the author who split his infinitives. There was 
another one, too, located in a circle of society so lofty that Mr. 
Smith had thought it more prudent to commit the facts only to 
To get at His Royal Highness through a network of 
secretaries was so difficult. He went down the page, and came 
across another open case. On consulting the notes, he found 
that fourteen months had elapsed since Mr. Meriden’s visit. He 
had heard nothing. Mr. Smith polished his bald head auto- 
matically, and thought: “Funny! I to come back. I 
wonder whether it took 
more than a year.” He 
rang the bell: 

“Get me Mr. Meriden’s 
private house,” he said. 

“Meriden?” said the 
secretary, ungraciously. 
“You don’t think million- 
aire business men can be 
fooled like the silly women 
who come here.” 

“Yes, I do. Hold your 
tongue,” said Mr. Smith, 
“and get me that number 
Or, no, give me the book 
I’m not going to be bullied 
by you, even if you are 
my secretary.” Mr. Smith 
smiled; he was very fond 
of this abrupt, cynical 
woman, the only one who 
did not believe in his 
magic. Sometimes he said to her: 
“You know, I couldn't do without you. 
.You make me human. Meg, I adore 
you.” 


memory. 


told him 





on 


To which she aiways replied: “I'll 
smack your face if you call me Meg.” 

For some time he nursed his chin, for the number given in 
the telephone book was Twickenham 92899. “Twickenham!” 
thought Mr. Smith. ‘“He’s still at Twickenham! No wonder he 
didn’t come back.” He closed the book. This was not his first 
failure; Mr. Smith’s failures averaged two or three out of a 
hundred. He was very hurt, and the case haunted him through 
the afternoon. Indeed, it seriously interfered with a very com- 
plicated business he was handling with a lady, who wanted to in- 
duce her grandfather aged ninety-two, to give up the fox-trot. The 
oppression grew so severe, that, at nine o’clock Mr. Smith decided 


“Look here, 
I can’t talk 
now, but I'll 
come round 
and see you.” 
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to have a word with Mr. Meriden, and rang up Twickenham 
92899. After a short conversation with the Twickenham water- 
works, and a savage conflict with somebody who was talking from 
Manchester, the exchange said: ‘They've changed their number. 
Their new number is Mayfair 121212.” 

“Oh—oh!” said Mr. Smith, as he waited. “I didn’t think of 
that. I ought to have known that I can deal with the soul of 
man but not with the telephone book.” In the course of the 
evening, a voice said: “Yes?” 

“Ts that Mr. Meriden?” asked Mr. Smith, for it was a man’s 


voice. 
“No, sir. It’s the footman, sir.” 
“Oh? Is Mr. Meriden at home?” 


“Ves, sir, but I’m-afraid he’s rather engaged. The gentlemen 
are still in the dining-room,-sir.” While he was debating, the foot- 
“The gentlemen are just coming out, sir.” 
Please ask Mr. Meriden to speak to me: Mr. Smith.” 
“Mr. Smith? What Smith?” 
asked Mr. Smith. “I’m Mr. 


man said: 

“Oh? 

Mr. Meriden’s voice came: 

“Aren't you a bit ungrateful?” 
Smith of South Molton Street.” 

“Oh!” cried Meriden. “Yes, silly of me—lI forgot. 
such lots of Smiths.” 

“Only one of my kind. 
report to me?” 

“Dash it! I forgot,” said Meriden. “Busy, you know. Look 
here, I've got nine men waiting for me upstairs, and an assorted 
lot of females. I can’t talk now, but I'll come round and see 
you tomorrow at half-past five.” 

“TI see you're still in business,” said Mr. Smith. 

“TI don’t know how you see that, but you see everything. Well, 
tomorrow and—I say, I’m speaking from Berkeley 


There are 


But never mind that. Why didn’t you 


see you 

Square.” 
At half-past five the next day the conversation proceeded. 
“Well,” said Mr. Smith, “so it worked?” 


“Work!” replied Meriden, “I should say it did work. Went 
on oiled wheels. I can hardly believe it myself.” 
“How did your brother-in-law take it?” 
I handed over the fifty thousand to him. The 


“Splendidly. 
lawyer bound him so that he lost the money if he told. He 
jumped at it and asked no questions. He once had an uncle 
in Colorado. I told him to say the uncle had died and left him 
fifty thousand pounds. You see, the uncle having been shot 
twenty years before for jumping another man’s claim, wouldn’t 
be likely to reappear.” 

“That’s all right. What did your brother-in-law do?” 

“He did exactly as I'd have ccne if I’d been in his shoes. He 
took a taxi to a house-agent in Mayfair, and in the. course of 
the day acquired the lease of the smartest flat in Mount Street. 
You know, Mr. Smith, that fellow’s got the right feeling for life 
He said to me: ‘I’ve picked Mount Street; it’s so handy for 
Park Lane.’ Not bad, considering he was only twelve hours out 
of the suburbs. Yes, he went pretty well. Next day, he boughi 
an ovtion on a car. Within a month he’d got that car, with a 
chauffeur dressed in horizon blue. But the thing that surprised 
me wasn’t he, it was his wife. She’s the one who pitched into 
the money. Isn't that queer?” 

“Not at all,” said Mr. Smith. 

“T can’t make it out,” said Mr. Meriden. 

“You needn’t. Stick to wool, and leave women to me. _ Tel! 
me what she did.” 

“Well, you see, they seemed rather better off than I thought 
they’d be on a wretched little sum like fifty thousand. But they've 
got no children, and I suppose that two people can spread them- 
selves a bit on the interest of fifty-thousand pounds. I didn't 
realize it until Susie, that’s her name, came down to see us in the 
car. She did it awfully well. She left the car outside at first 
though that time she was coming to lunch. Only a little later 
did she say to Polly: ‘I say! I'd better tell the chauffeur to have 
his dinner.’ So, of course, we all went out with her to look at 
the car. I think she’d rather overdone it, with cushions of vieuzx- 
rose. Still, Polly likes pink, so she said: ‘My, isn’t it pretty! 
Just like a gondola.’ Bunkum, of course, as she’s never seen a 
gondola, but we’re going to Venice next winter. Oh, Susie was 
splendid! She said to the chauffeur in a voice starting from 
the top of her head: ‘I sha’n’t want you for an hour or two, Barry 
You'd better go and have your dinner.’ And in the same sentence, 
turning to Polly: ‘Now let’s go in and have lunch.’ She’d got 
hold of the social difference, the little devil.” 

“Women do,” said Mr. Smith. “And don’t they make it clear 
when they’ve found it.” 


“By Jove, they do! All through lunch she talked about their 




















**At last we got in and ate bread and cheese by 
light of a candle, and were as happy as love 
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new furniture; she got a little mixed, though, for she told us 
she was buying a Chippendale dinner service. But, bless you! 
Polly didn’t know. No more did I—then. Susie laid it on thick. 
She .flashed a picture of that flat on my wife’s mental screen: 
brocade hangings for the dining-room: ‘Only forty pounds a pa‘r 
for curtains, my dear.’ And Georgian silver, and cut glass, and 
Gobelin tapestry for her bedroom. ‘Chariey says that he thinks 
we can do it easily for two or three thousand pounds. I doubt it. 
We'll see when the bills come in.’ Then she went on: ‘Such a nice 
pari! When one wants a little exercise one just goes across 
Park Lane and to one’s friends in the Row. Charley’s bought me 
a horse. I rather fancy myself in a riding-habit.’ ” 

“What did your wife say?” 

“Oh, not much. I got the idea she was irritated about some- 
thing. She showed it towards the end, when Susie said: ‘It’s so 
nice to be among good people. Lord Blackgang has the flat below 
us. I hear him have his bath every morning.’ Folly must have 
felt a bit catty, for she said: ‘How nice for you. Do they let the 
lordly water run away? Or do they preserve it in bottles for the 
British Museum?’ But all that Susie said was: ‘Bottles? No, 
why? He can afford to have as much water as he likes.’ Poor 
Susie! she’s got no 
sense of humor. 

Seems to me Polly 
ought to have laughed 
at her. Instead of 


that, as soon as Susie & 
was fone, she fluntz i 
herself into the most ei’ 
awiul rage, said Susie po 


was a prig and a 
snob, and she'd never 
set foot in her horrid 
stuck-up flat Went 
on for half an hour. 
I didn’t mind. You 
know, when Polly's 
angry her eyes dis- 
charge green _light- 
ning. It’s lovely.’ 

“When it strikes 
other people.” 

“Oh, of course.” 
Fondly, Mr. Meriden 
added: “It’s never 
struck me yet. And 
it didn’t strike Susie, 
not really, for Polly 
did go to Mount 
Street after all. She 
didn't tell me_ until 


two days after she'd “4 
been. Funny, wasn’t 
it?” 
“Not at ail,” said 
Mr. Smith. “She 


wanted to see the 
flat, if only to dispar- 
age it And _ she 
didn’t want you to 
know that she ‘had 
been curious. Then 
after two days, she 
couldn’t bear to keep 
her opinion to_her- 
self, and so she had to tell you. 
mind that. What happened next?” 

“Then Susie came down again. I don't 
think she really likes Polly, but that day she 
had a new frock on. Well, Mr. Smith, I 
don’t know anything much about frocks, 
but I know that frock was all right. Not 
at all the sort of thing one gets in the 
Twickenham stores. It was one of those 
green velvety-looking frocks, with very little 
trimming; good stuff; I’m in the trade, and 
I know. And dainty little shoes of green 
Russian leather, with gold buckles! And a 


Rushed into a 

dog-shop and 

bought a prize 
Pekinese. 


But never 


small hat, with a devil of a big osprey stuck 
in it! ‘Of course, it’s rather expensive,’ said 
Susie, in that top-of-the-head voice of hers. 
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‘Indeed, I’m spending much tco much on my clothes; this cost 
six.y guineas. But it’s the evening-dresses which are so dear just 
now. My dear, you can't get anything under forty guineas. And 
I simply had to have six. In my position, what is one to do? Of 
course, for the morning I've just rot a cheap little coat and 
skirt, only twenty-seven guineas. One has to be careful.’ They 
got on all right that afternoon. They talked frocks. And Polly 
showed her a new pattern that she'd cut out of Fashions For Ail. 
But later on she got more thoughtful. I didn’t take much notice. 
Cne never knows what a woman has in her head, and if one does 
it’s of no importance.” 

“Oh,” said Mr. Smith, “that’s what you think! Hence all these 
tears. But I’m not foing to lecture you on-the importance of 
woman. I will merely say that nothing else matters much. Go on. 
What happened to Mrs. Meriden?” 

“Nothing for about a fortnight. Then we went to Susie’s for 
dinner, and, on the way back, Polly said that Susie’s pearls were 
obviously sham, which I doubt. She'd enjoyed herself in a way 
They'd got hold of quite nice friends inside three months. Sir 
Itorace Niton took in Polly, and there was also a Mr. and Mrs. 
Whitwel!l. Whitwell isn’t as rich as I am, but he’s been rich 
longer. And there was a young fellow from 
the Foreign Office and another woman, and 
Lacy Godshill, who writes for the papers. 
I must say Susie did the thing well. We 
had cocktails first, and sherry with the 

>. Then chanpavne, rather choice. and 
six liqueurs. Oh, Susie’s to the manner 
born 

“Mrs. Meriden enjoyed herself?” 

“Well, ves, though I’m afraid Sir Hora: 
annoyed her. He even asked where shx 
lived: ‘Where was it you said your place in 
the country was? Hampshire or Wiltshire? 
Of course, I didn’t realize this at onc: 
didn’t realize it for some time, in fact 
About a fortnight later, Polly came to mi 
and said: “The kitchen range is very bad. 
It burns too much ceal. This house faces 
east, and it’s cold. It’s bad for the chi 
dren. I think we ought to move.’ I didn 
say anything. I don’t know anything about 
women, but I know Polly. For she went 
on: ‘There are some awfully nice houses or 
the Hill. Big detached houses, standing 
their own grounds. Since we've got cn 
bit, I suppose we can afford it?’ 

“‘Richz-ond Hill?’ I said, rather dubi: 
‘Yes. they're fine houses.’ 

‘What have you got against them?’ sa 
Pol!v. who's quick-witted, you know 

*““Oh,’ I said, ‘nothing. Some of th 
are fit for dukes.’ 

“Aren't they good enough for yoi 
then?’ I thought to myself that a duk 
can afford to live on Richmond Hill, bi 
a fellow who was born in the East En 
has got to show he’s tony. But I still said 
‘All right. Let’s go and have a look 
them.’ ” 

“That was clever.” said Mr. Smith. 
suppose you knew there were none to let: 

“That’s so; you guessed it. Of cours 
I made a proper fuss, and took her roun 
to four house-agents, until she was ver 
tired. Also I made her miss her tea. Sh: 
was so cross when she got home that s! 
said she was sick of Twickenham, sick « 
the whole thing. That evening the win 
blew the wrong way, and all the chimneys 
smoked. I didn’t hear any more about this 

for a while; you see we were both bus) 
getting Bertie to school. He’s nearly nin 


{ and we had to pick a preparatory for him. 
7) So we went round to the agents, who 

showed us all sorts of prospectuses, giving 
su the weights of boys, and all that. Polly 


seemed discontented with what they said. 
All sorts of scrubby little schools, in places 
like East Croydon and West Hampstead. 


She broke out at last: ‘Look here,’ she 


said, ‘that’s not (Continued on page ,; 53 
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The Story So Far: 
LELIA BLAKE- 
NEY disappeared 
from an Adiron- 
dack country-place—clad, 
uld seem, only in 
night-dress and _ slippers. 
Days later after a bitter 
blizzard and snowstorm, 
two of the searchers— 
Larrick, a young Texan, 
and a New York girl 
named Nancy  Fleet— 
found her lying face up- 
ward, frozen fast in the 
ice of a lake, a gash on her 
forehead. 

Larrick had been a 
penniless cowboy when he 
saved the life of that 
gided young aristocrat 
Norry Frewin in a bar- 
room row. Later he had 
found a cinnabar pocket 
that brought him a quarter 
of a million dollars. A 
trip to New York had fol- 
lowed: he had looked up 
Frewin: and that grateful 
young man had introduced 
him to his friends, among 
them, Nancy Fleet. In 
the course of a flirtation 
with Nancy. he had met 
her strange pitiful cousin Louise Coykendall, whose husband had 
fallen out of love with her and sought a divorce... . . 

But it was while on a visit to the country estate of Norry Fre- 
win’s father that Larrick met Clelia, and her virginal young beauty 
quite won him away from Nancy Fleet. He was perplexed and 
infuriated when Clelia told him that Coykendall was a special 
friend oi hers; he was troubled, too, by his rivalry with Norry for 
Clelia’s favor. ; ; 

Presently Larrick and Frewin found themselves guests at Mrs. 
Roantree’s elaborate “camp,” to which Clelia and a party of others 
had already come; Nancy Fleet also joined the party One 
moonlight night in a canoe on the lake with Clelia, Larrick took 
her into his arms, and she responded to his kisses. Next morn- 


Nancy Fleet. 


ing it was that Clelia 
disappeared. ... . Clelia’s 
body in its ice-casket was 
cut from the lake and 
brought to the house. And 
next day, in the privacy 
of the early morning 
hours, the sculptor 
Randel, with  Larrick’s 
help, made a plaster mold 
of it: so at least the 
shell of her beauty would 
thus be preserved. 

Three hours later the 
only mortal thing left of 
Clelia was this plaster 
mold; for Randel’s studio 
cabin caught fire and 
burned—and with it was 
consumed Clelia’s body. 

The law’s investigation 
of Clelia’s death came to 
nothing. But both Lar- 
rick and Frewin believed 
Coykendall, who had ap- 
parently been in hiding, 
had something to do with 
it. So they were eager 
and excited when Coyken- 
dall called on the tele- 
phone and asked for an 
interview. 


CHAPTER LI 


HE one thing Coykendall could have done to satisfy 

Larrick, would have been to permit Larrick to 

run him down and then wring from him a con- 
fession that he had murdered Clelia. The one thing Coykendall 
could have done to render Larrick desperate, was to rob him 
of his last working theory. And that was what Coykendall chose 
to do. 

When Larrick and Frewin heard his name mentioned, and 
realized that he was actually asking for Larrick, who was just 
starting on a still hunt for him, they looked at one another and 
gave him up. Very reluctantly they acquitted him of guilt 
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before they heard his case. If Coykendall had committed a 
crime, he would never have tried to bluff it out; he would have 
fled and hidden. 

When Larrick answered the telephdne with all the bitterness 
of accumulated wrath, Coykendall began to shower questions on 
him about Clelia. He had just seen the newspapers, he said. 

Larrick sent a tentative lasso after him when he answered: 
“T don’t like to talk that subject over the phone. Where can 
we meet?” 

“T’ll run right up there, if you say,” said Coykendall, ignorant 
of the staggering effect of his words. 


ARRICK agreed, for the sake of coming to close quar- 
ters with him. While they waited, Norry and Larrick 
discussed him. They had always found him poltroon, and now 
there seemed to them something sneaking in his very inno- 
cence 
They watched from a window and saw him swing to the curb 
in his racing car, leap out and run up the steps. 

He seized Larrick’s hand and clung to it, babbling: ‘Tell 
me about Clelia. What in the name of—-how could—my God, 
it’s unbelievable.” 

“When did you find out?” Larrick asked coldly. 

“T haven't found out yet. I don’t know what happened.” 

“You're the only man in the country that doesn’t know, then. 
Didn't you read the papers?” 

“T've read them all. That’s why I don’t know what happened. 
The first one was very definite. But the others all contradicted 
each other. Tell me the truth.” 

“Where have you been?” Norry demanded. “I've tried to 
find you everywhere. I’ve even tried to find your wife.” 

“We were in a little upstate town.” 

“Together?” 

“Ves—that is, she was there with the children. One of them 
fell ill—very ill. She telegraphed me. I got the message when 
I got back to New York, and turned up there. I was horribly 
worried, but the baby got well, thank God!” 

“You didn’t deserve it. You left your wife up there, I 
suppose!” Coykendall nodded somewhat indignantly. Larrick 
persisted: “Did she cry when you left?” 

“Well, what if she did? We're divorced all fair and square— 
and very quietly. It didn’t get into the papers. I gave her the 
evidence.” He felt rather magnanimous about it. 

“Yes, you did!” Larrick snarled, glad of an excuse for denounc- 
ing him. “You gave it to her after you threatened her with 
disgrace if she didn’t accept it. How in the name of all hell 
could you have got hold of that slimy lizard that compromised 
her and confessed—kissed and told lies about it! How did that 
animal come to tell you about it?” 

“Why, I hired him in the first place!’ 
The matter of his divorce was casual with 
out of his diary. 

“You hired a man to make love to your wife! 
make an affidavit that she was guilty of—of—” 

“I didn’t intend to use it. I only wanted to make my wife 
listen to reason.” 

“To reason! You yellow-bellied snipe, you—” 

“Well, call me what you want to. I didn’t love my wife any 
more. I couldn't help it. I told her so. I begged her to let 
me go, but she wouldn’t. The laws of New York are so damned 
strict that there’s only one ground for a divorce. She would 
never have given me that ground; she never would pay any 
attention to any grounds I gave her. It’s all the fault of these 
rotten laws that try to chain a man and woman together when 
their hearts are dead and when love has turned to disgust. It’s 
indecent, and they call it religion and the home—and—rot!” 

“As long as your wife could stand it, why did you have to 
throw her out?” 

“IT was madly in love with Clelia, and—” 


Coykendall exclaimed. 
him—a page torn 


And then 


OTH men, both lovers of Clelia, gave such a start of fury 
that Coykendall checked himself. 

“Well, I—anyway, my wife refused to let me go. She was 
like a woman that drags a man down when he’s trying to save 
her. He can swim; she can’t. If she'll let go, both will live. 
If she wont, then both will drown. Well, I tore my wife’s 
hands free. That’s all.” 

“But this hired man of yours, who swore to such lies about 
her! Where could you find such a—what is there to call him?” 

“Why, he was a private detective. There are lots like him. 
These strict divorce laws make their business, and a million other 
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scandals. I told them my story. They said they could manage 
it. And they did.” 

“And you introduced that detective-in your home—to your 
wife—as your friend? You left them alone?” 

“That was better than murdering her, wasn’t it?” Coykenda|| 
cried. “I didn’t do her any harm. She’s a good woman. She 
loved me and couldn't stop. She’s built that way. I’m built n 
way. She gets credit for being a saint, and I’m a cad. Well, 
right, I'm a God-made cad. I can’t love a woman just because 
she’s good or just because she loves me. You may be able to 
I can’t. I’m not built that way. It’s not my fault. I never could 
love anybody more than so long and—I’m just as sorry about it 
as anybody. But I can’t help it. It seems as if there had 
be just so many snobs and cads in the world, and I drew 
of the tickets in the lottery. It hasn’t made me happy. | 
been miserable. I hate myself for it. I’m ashamed of myself 
But I couldn’t help it. If you've got to blame somebody, b! 
God, not me. 

“T never had any stability. I didn’t when I was a child. [ 
never shall have. A fellow can’t make himself a hero by just 
wanting to. Clelia would have been the one love of my life. She 
understood me and felt sorry for me and defended me from 
everybody’s contempt. I really loved her. She could have kept 
me true—and now, she’s—” 


E winced again lest they beat him for letting her 

slip out once more. He was trembling, but not 
sobbing; his wet eyes were rolling this way and that, furt 
He was a wretched object, like a fox caught in a trap, ru: 
to and fro and dragging the clinking chain—hurt and ready 
snap, but still shifty and hopelessly elusive. 

Larrick and Frewin, with all their own tricks to be ashamed 
of, abominated his tricks because they were not theirs. It js 
strange how partial forgiveness is. We forgive and admire 
the lion and the leopard and the grizzly bear, the Cesars and 
Napoleons, the prize-fighters and the thugs. But we loathe the 
snake and the rat, though they are driven through the world 
by instincts they did not select. The mouse might well wish to 
be a lion, but he remains a mouse. 

There is a pathos about disloyalty that is somehow either 
over our heads or beneath our hearts. Anyway, it evades us 
The Benedict Arnolds, the Judases, the congenital traitors suffer 
a helpless remorse before and after their perfidies. They simmer 
and fry in the hells of their own shame and the public contempt. 

We forgive people for other deformities. We help the blind 
across the street. We temper our voices to the deaf. We coddle 
the lame, the sick, the insane, the hot-tempered, the illiterate 
the inartistic. We forgive people for most of their physical and 
mental poverties. But there are a few traits that we damn 
incontinently, and their victims with them. 

We speak of the quicksands as treacherous, but how can they 
help it if they cannot support the weight of the pilgrim? How 
can they help looking like other sands, or smothering those who 
crush them apart? 

What an ugly industry it is, this whole commerce in blame? 
We are all critics, damners of other people’s souls. And we 
find a sense of superiority in it, though nothing human is so 
contemptible as contempt. 

Larrick could have killed Coykendall in anger. He could 
have turned him over to justice in cold blood. But he could not 
punish a weakling who took refuge in his own weakness as in a 
martyrdom. A tomato-worm cannot be anything else, and a man 
cannot but feel reluctance to crush it. He took refuge from his 
own weakness in a flare of rage. 

“Why don’t you go back to your wife? 
on earth who likes you.” 

“That’s not true. Clelia—” 

The name rang upon the air. Larrick’s fist clenched, but 
he could not strike. He was shackled by the memory of Clelia’s 
defense of Coykendall. She had warned him not to try to gain 
her favor by abusing Coykendall. There was something angelic in 
her tolerance. Frewin had run across that warning of hers too. 
Her mystic hands seemed to reach out from somewhere to 
shelter this pest, this caterpillar. Besides, both Frewin and 
Larrick were utterly convinced that Coykendall had not harmed 
her—could not have slain her. And they liked him none the 
better for taking away their last excuse for venting their jealousies 
upon him. 

He began to demand the truth about Clelia’s tragedy. 
answered his frantic queries without courtesy, evasively, trom 
disgust of the man. And by and by both he and Frewin saw 


She’s the only person 
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Larrick was profoundly thrilled. And yet now the-deep damnation of 
her taking-off seemed even more inhuman, ungodly—even undevilish. 
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that Coykendall was questioning them with a kind of suspicion 
that they might be no mrore-guiltless than they had thought him. 
And indeed circumstances involved them as much as him. Larrick 
remembered Madsen’s doubts and insinuations. The intolerable 
ignominy of Coykendall’s suspicions gave Larrick the impetus 
that he needed; and now he broke off the parley with a sharp 
snap. 
“Coykendall, I don’t know what your wife sees in you to 
But you’re one of those queer animals that some women 
do love. Maybe you've got the secret of winning them. Maybe 
it’s because you are so helpless and shiftless and no-’count 
generally that you appeal to the mother in them, and they take 
you to raise. You make them feel superior, kind of, and that’s 
the way you trap ‘em. Then as soon as you've got ’em, I reckon, 
you lose interest. Maybe you'd have played on Clelia the same 
way, if she had lived.” 

“Oh, no—no! Not Clelia. 

“You say that because she got away. She was the one you 
never caught, and maybe it was just as well she died. I couldn't 
imagine her breaking her heart over you—but I saw a picture 
of your wife when she—before she went to that face-surgeon, 
and she was mighty handsome too.” 


love. 


I adored her!” 


“Oh, yes, she was beautiful then. I was mad about her— 
then.” 

“She’s cursed with loyalty and loving only once, just as 
you're cursed with disloyalty and loving often. She sacrificed 
her beauty to hold you. And she lost everything. I reckon 
maybe you'd best go back to her.” 

“Why, I just gave her a divorce.” 

“She'll give it back again.” 

“You must be insane.” 

“Well, supposin’ I am. As you say, I can’t help it. “You 
couldn’t blame me if I told the judge what you told me. That 


would bust up the divorce on the ground of collusion, wouldn’t 
it? And I’m just about crazy enough to hunt up that private 
detective and put him in my private graveyard. All us Texans 
have our private graveyards, you know. You must have seen it in 
the books how quick and reckless we are with our shootin’-irons, 
and you couldn't blame me for being a hasty shooter, because I’m 


built that way.” 


OYKENDALL was not afraid of the gun-talk, but he 
saw the hazard of a mere hint to the courts. He made 
a show of resistance: 

“Why are you so interested in my wife?” 

“Oh, I’m not in love with her. If I was, I wouldn't be 
turnin’ her over to you. Fact is, I never met the lady. But I 
heard her cryin’ once. I heard her say: ‘He’s goin’ to divorce 
me. He has more than evidence enough—but I’m all too 
innocent!’ I'll never forget what her voice sounded like—like 
stranglin’ a little girl. I saw her photograph too, and I saw her 
twice with her face all veiled up—and all I can say is: she’s 
suffered enough, and if she wants you, I’m goin’ to get you for 
her. So I say, if you don’t go back to her, I'll get you myself, 
and I'll see you don’t get anybody else. What I'll do to you will 
make what that face-doctor did to your wife look like nothin’ 
a-tall.” 

Coykendall writhed, but he knew that he was caught. His 
knowledge of Texans was gained from fiction, but fiction reiterated 
is better believed than history. 

Larrick said: ‘“Norry, you know the poor angel that this 
little tin devil married? Supposin’ you telephone her or go see 
her and ask her to take him home and forgive him, because 
God built him ready-made.” 

Coykendall hastened to protest: 

“Oh, I’ll—go back. I'll go back, damn you! You don't need to 
see her.” 

Larrick said: “That’s right. You run home and get the credit 
for doing the right thing for once. You love to brag about your 
own weaknesses and get women to mothering you. But just ask 
your wife to telephone Norry that the prodigal has come home 
and the veal is in the oven. I don’t expect you'll be a very 
good husband or a very true one, but you're the kind of thing she 
likes; and as Abe Lincoln said 
It was many hours later when Norry was called to the tele- 
phone. Larrick, standing near, could hear a hysterical voice. It 
was Mrs. Coykendall crying: 

“Oh, Norry, Norry! Roy wants me to tell you that we’ve 
decided to forget past differences and—and He Says that 
you've been a good friend of his and you would be glad to hear it. 
Isn’t it wonderful! Poor Roy, he’s such a darling! He's had 
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such an unhappy time of it! But now we’re together again. 
I’m’ so happy—oh, so blessedly happy!” 

Norry told Larrick,-and they felt that they had managed to 
interpolate in the gloom of the world one interlude of joy; they 
had torn a little rift in the clouds for the sunlight. But they 
were more than ever lost now in the riddle of Clelia. , 









CHAPTER LII 






O theory so insane ever was left unspoken or untried 

in the search for an answer to the puzzle: who killed 
Clelia and why? Other girls had vanished and never returned. 
except in the recurrent feature stories of the newspapers. Crimj- 
nals of the more horrible sort were arrested in all parts of the 
country and released only after they had been re-advertised. 
The search was not confined even to this earth. 

Mrs. Roantree, who was fashionable in all things, was of 
practical mind as well. When she accepted spiritualism, it had 
already been lifted beyond a dismal solace of the shabby poor 
into a somber recreation for the rich. Sir Oliver Lodge, Sjy 
William Crookes, Sir Arthur Conan Doyle and other English 
knights aberrant were going about the world like gorgeoys 
crusaders proclaiming that “a hole” had been made in “the 
wall,” that the dead were indeed at last talking to the living 

With the usual American passion for reducing everything to 
machinery, a kind of typewriter for spiritese had been devised, 
a popular revival of the old planchette under the trade-name of 
the ouija-board. Millions had been sold by a manufacturer who 
laughed at their occult significance. It was said that Edison was 
preparing a special machine, a labor-saving device for ghosts, or q 


























new arc-light for the Dark Valley. Automatic writing was alj 
the rage. It was an unpopular soul indeed who could noi find q 
dead correspondent to exchange letters with. 

Mrs. Roantree, like many another aristocrat, had a keen busi- 
ness sense. She expected good service for good money. “If yoy 
can talk to the dead, talk to the murdered dead,” she demanded 
“Bring back Clelia. Get her own word, and we'll capture the 
fiend and drag him into court. What better testimon: could 
there be than the victim herself? Nobody questions a ithbed 
statement. How could anybody doubt one that was made still 
later?” 

But strange to say, the facile mediums who were offered this 
chance to convert the most skeptic, demurred, refused even to 
put in a call for Clelia. The mediums never ventured into the 
courts with Clelia’s or any other person’s post mortem state. 

occa- 


ments. The police paid no calls upon the mediums except 
sionally to arrest them, though unsolved murder mysteries piled 







up until they became a newspaper scandal, and official investiga- 

tions were conducted, and many an officer broken. 
The murdered dead never denounced their assassins, and 
But Mrs. Roantree was of an exacting 





nobody expected them to. 
disposition. When she found that hours spent following the 
meandering ouija, and hours spent in listening to the trances of 
the mediums, produced not even a hint of Clelia’s case, Mrs 
Roantree foreswore the cult. 

Clelia’s mother and father, for all their yearning, could not or 
would not believe. They would not seek the mediums. They 
kept a dreadful sanity that made their sorrow deeper, more 
poignant. Mr. Blakeney fought the gloom with paid explorers, 
He sent a school of detectives here and there. But even they 
wearied of the vanity and resigned the task. To save their faces, 
they agreed upon suicide as the simple and normal explanation 
But those who knew Clelia, somehow knew that this easy answer 
was not the answer. 














NE day the baffled Larrick received a _telephone-call 
from the sculptor Randel, and an invitation to come to 
his studio. It was the first of the sumptuous studios that Larrick 
ever saw. The palatial room with its lofty ceiling, its arras-hung 
balcony, its immense draperies, its tumbled brasses and bronzes 
and marble fragments, its magnificent disarray, looked like a 
storeroom of spoils from conquered cities. 
Burnley the painter had already arrived. 
with a fellowship in bereavement. 
Randel guided them round a colossal horse of clay and iron 
that made an alcove of the north side of the room. 
And there Larrick saw four Clelias. All four held the 








He greeted Larrick 






same 







attitude. Each tiniest wrinkle in the silken drapery was exactly 
repeated. The hands prayed the same prayer. 
Tragedy had again been 





Larrick felt bewitched, bemocked. 
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Along her forehead Larrick saw the scar of a wound like Clelia’s. 
ain been “Nancy! Did the same man do that who killed Clelia >” 
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turned to burlesque. by multiplication. Four times one did not 
make four, but nothing at all. The unique disaster and pathos 
of Clelia’s beauty were rendered cheap, almost commercial, by 
their reduplication. There was no comfort in being jostled away 
from a grief so deep that it seemed a final beauty, a precious 
sorrow to hug tight and never let go. 

Randel saw what Larrick suffered, and explained: “I made 
one for her father and mother, and one for the law; one for 
you, and one for me.” 

Larrick’s heart quickened at the thought of possessing a fac- 
simile of Clelia, but he could not bear the sight of that white 
and rigid quartet of her. Randel threw cloths over three of the 
casts. Instantly the one that remained took on reality and an 
incomprehensible charm. With her three sisters gone from view, 
this Clelia was all Clelia, so snowy, lithe and intent that she 
seemed almost to surge forward with the vigor of the Winged 
Victory. 

Larrick could not but draw near her and appeal for a word or 
any sign from her. She seemed just about to raise her eyelids 
and pour language from her irises, as in a happier day. 

Yet she did not move or breathe or lift her lashes. And she 
seemed hardly to be Clelia at all in the aloofness, in this first 
refusal of an opportunity to dart a.mischievous glance, draw a 
taunting smile and laugh some light mockery. 

Larrick turned to Randel, eager for a word of praise, and 
shook his head: 

“Tt’s not Clelia, after all. You've got her form, but you haven’t 
got her color. It’s bad enough to think of her standing there 
through all eternity without once budging, but she wasn’t a pale 
whitewashed thing like this. She ought to have her own color 
of hair and skin and mouth. The statue ought to be painted.” 

“Oh, my God!” Burnley groaned, with all the reproach of a 
trained artist for a hopeless Philistine. “Surely you’ve been off 
the range long enough to get over wanting tinted statuary, the 
cheapest trash in the world.” 

The humble Larrick felt 
Randel came to his rescue. 

“The Greeks tinted their statues, used golden draperies, and 
jeweled eyes. 1 read once of how Praxiteles engaged a famous 
painter to color his Marble Faun for him so that it would look 
like nature in every detail.” 

Anything the Greeks did is enough for any artist. So Burnley, 
after some throat-clearing, was suddenly converted to Larrick’s 
fantastic thought. 

“Let me tint one of those,” he said, “I made a sketch of Clelia 
when the child was in the ice. Her color was half her beauty. 


I'll have a try at it.” 


himself snubbed indeed now, but 


ND so on another day Larrick was summoned to see 

Clelia redeemed from pallor. Her hair, her flesh, her 
lips, her creamy gown were all delicately hued. Though he had 
attempted fidelity, the indomitable artistry of Burnley had some- 
how given a little more than realism to the work. 

Larrick was profoundly thrilled. And yet now, after the first 
rejoicing that this beauty had been restored to her, the deep 
damnation of her taking-off seemed even more inhuman, ungodly 
—even undevilish. The weight of grief was doubled. For as 
the increase of knowledge only multiplies the scope of ignorance, 
so the increase of beauty is but the aggrandizement of the cruelty 
of death. So grief grows defiant of torture, and torments itself, 
whips itself and salts the wounds, makes scars for memory’s 
sake. 

And now Larrick, wrung with new anguish for Clelia, so loved 
his very regret that he wanted to make sure of its constancy. He 
demanded a monument to his agony. 

“There’s only one thing more we need. We ought to have her 
now as we found her in the lake there. If we could only put 
her back in that block of ice—in ice that would never melt any 
more than marble would! I wonder if we couldn’t build a shaft 
of glass around her.” 

Both Randel and Burnley shuddered at this. There was no 
precedent for such a deed in Greek or any other art so far as 
Randel knew. He joined Burnley in a gesture of abhorrence. 

But Larrick persisted: “Don’t you remember the way the 
light played over her, the sunset and the moonlight and the 
daybreak and all? It was like holding her in the heart of a 
diamond. That’s where that statue ought to be. I’d pay any- 
thing. I’d pay all I’ve got in the world to have that. Couldn’t 
it be done? Couldn’t we try it, anyway?” 

Larrick was so passionate, his instincts so sincere, his primitive 
simplicity so unspoiled by schools of art and the despotries 
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of criticism, that Randel was beginning to respect him. He 
hesitated now to ridicule or deny a whim that might be an inspira- 
tion from that source of inspiration, the deep inner sea of uni- 
versal longings. Randel knew that one of the secrets of genius 
is the retention of the power to wonder and to thrill at simple 
familiar things and moods and to combine them into new forms 
When a man has lost his gift to be as a child, he will do well to 
listen to children. 


O Randel, dreading to disobey the fantastic demand of 
this unlettered and unspoiled native of the wilderness, 
went away meekly and took up the telephone. 

The two men fell into that kind of stupor which some cal] 
meditation, that wide-eyed sleep of the mind. They were so 
dream-deep that Randel’s voice startled them when he came 
back. 

“T got Louis Tiffany on the wire, and he said that it would be 
quite possible to build a mold and pour into it molten glass that 
would surround the figure. It would have to be annealed, and 
that would be a long process, but he says that the result would 
be very beautiful, because the slight fractures and irregularity 
of the glass would probably give the shaft an iridescent glow.” © 

Under the auspices of one who had given to glass so many new 
beauties and given to beauty so many new glasses and to his 
country’s art such luster, the caprice of the cowboy’s crief 
became a revelation of genius. The painter and the sculptor 
were eager to share his glory. 

The history of every art is full of such critical somersaults. 
bowleversements, about-faces. The tides of opinion can be made 
to flow or stand or ebb, at times, by some loud-voiced Canute: 
and what it is scholarly to ridicule, becomes overnight scholarly 


to revere. 


In the chronicles of the immense additions America has made 
to the world’s arts this is forever happening. The very impa- 
tiences and uncouthnesses and racial mysticisms, humors, skepti- 
cisms and arrogances that disgust the Europe-looking 1olar 


abruptly become the sacred outburst of volcanic fire. 
savage and his celebrants. the 


And so we find the Indian 
cowboy and his retainers, the little lazy Poe, the professorial 
Emerson who ate pie for breakfast, the shy little old maid Emily 


Dickinson who scribbled in secret better poetry than Sappho, 
the parson’s timid wife who wrote a novel about slaves and 
brought on an enormous war and gave the rail-splitting Lincolp 


his chance to be mankind’s sublimest figure, the world’s joke 
Susan B. Anthony who said that the wives and mothers of men 
deserved the suffrage as well as the suffering, the wallowing Wait 


Whitman, the derided builders of the sky-scraping office-steeples, 
the diabolic Edison who dared to attempt to fasten sound and 
motion to permanent records, a Whistler dawdling from West 
Point to the conquest of salons,”an uncouth Inness dipping his 
brush in Yankee fire and light, the sculptor Borglum who like his 
ancestral Thor must hammer a mountain into a monument—these 
and many another have turned the laughter of the critic suddenly 
back into his throat. They have accepted and defied the mockery 
of their own neighbors and have won through to immortal glory 
If ever they stumbled and were awkward and undignified, it 
was because they carried a great burden of beauty, and were 
more anxious for its safety than for their own dignity. 


CHAPTER LIII 


build a huge lens about Clelia’s statue was an instant 
thing to think of, and to approve or disapprove. But to 
achieve it was a process of long and scientific toil. 

Randel brought from his telephone conference information 
that made necessary the preparation of a new cast, not of plaster 
but a fire-resisting clay that would keep its shape in a furnace 
of two thousand degrees and more. The colors must be applied 
in a permanent enamel of metallic oxides which the clay would 
partly absorb and which the heat would not destroy. And these 
colors, like the palette of the ceramic artist, must be chosen 
not for their appearance before their incineration but for their 
afterglow. Randel set Burnley upon the track of the necessary 
lore, and he went in quest of the proper clay for his molds, 
and of a glass-factory where the experiment could be made. 

Meanwhile Larrick, the Texas Mecenas who could furnish artists 
with fire and fuel which he could not kindle in himself, went 
about his other businesses. They seemed entirely unimportant 
now, and unsatisfactory beyond endur- (Continued on page 147) 
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BUILT UPON 


“We got ducks, Mary, and firewood. 


HIS is the story of a house on the river flats of 
Minneapolis. The flats are at the foot of the bluff 
which flanks the Mississippi and lie downstream 

from where the blank walls of grain elevators rise like fortresses. 
The district is roughly bounded by two long-legged bridges which 
step from bluff to bluff in prodigious strides. Many houses squat 
down there, homes of poor people, erected at little cost and 
possible for their occupants solely because to secure the land on 
which they set, it is necessary to bargain only with the River. 

During the greater portion of the year the stream flows swiftly 
along and does not bother the people who live on terrain which 
by the law of might belongs to it. But occasionally, when choked 
by spring ice, the current rises to break impeding jams, and then 
the water backs up over the flats, exercising its seigniority. 

The houses are huddled closely together, probably because the 
Bohemians who first squatted there were frugal of land even 
though it cost them nothing; but a fanciful visitor might see in 
the crowding a conscious recognition of the River’s threat. They 
are built mostly of materials which have rendered service else- 
where, and around each house is a picket fence, made mostly 
of boards salvaged at flood-time. The planks that suffice for walks 
in the meager yards are always clean-swept, and washings are 
ever hanging on patched-up clothes lines. Cleanliness and thrift 
seem to be characteristic of the neighborhood. 

There are no streets, just lanes, with swept paths for sidewalks. 


The ways up and down are little more than zigzagging trails, and 
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I got a good job!” 


few outsiders invade the flats. But when one does, the children— 
there are many—call, “Who you lookin’ for, Mister?” and the 
dogs—there are many—bark furiously, and the women—mostly 
Slovak now—who seem to spend much time about the public 
hydrants with kerchiefs over their heads and buckets on their 
arms, eye him furtively and talk. 

The people there are apart from the city which makes noises 
overhead. They have their ducks and their pigeons and their 
children and their church—a yellow, square one—and _ their 
troubles and homes all to themselves, and are rather indifferent 
io the River except when it invades their property. Then they 
scramble up the bluff with their portable belongings and wait until 
the water recedes, when stoically they clean up again and resume 
their wonted ways. Sometimes they lose heavily, but they accept 
the risk, because were it not for the cheapness of the places 
down there, they would, it is likely, be living huddled somewhere 
up dark stairways. 

That was why Joe and Mary Tomek bought a house on the 
flats. Joe had been only eight months in America when he first 
beheld Mary. A friend had written him to “go see my cousin, 
Paul Havlicek, who has a big shop;” and Joe went and found 
Paul to be the proprietor of a small and smelly grocery, over 
which he lived. The four rooms accommodated Paul, his wife, 
their three children and three boarders. Mary, who worked in the 
woolen mills, was one of the boarders. 

Paul was glad to see Joe; and Joe was glad to see—Mary. She 
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had hair that glinted red, and gray eyes, and the delectable 
plumpness of nineteen. Mary-was glad to see Joe too, for she 
was at that pause in her development which is neither homesick- 
ness nor deep interest in the new environment. With Joe she 
found the kinship of like birth and manner, and she approved his 
shyness and could sympathize with his bewilderment in this coun- 
try, for she had, not so long ago, been similarly confused herself. 

But even Joe’s timidity could not keep him from Paul’s after 
that first visit. He was a simple fellow with simple wants, but, 
perhaps because of this, his desire was tre 
mendous. He and Mary had no privacy in the 
rooms over the grocery, and so they did not 
talk much at first, but there was 
need of neither seclusion nor words 
to make the girl understand what 
was proceeding in her suitor’s 
heart. His eyes disclosed enough. 

Later, when they had decided to 
be married, they talked. Joe re- 
tained all his native ideals and am- 
bitions and after he was sure of 
Mary, he wanted a home more 
than anything else. Not this!— 
with a grimace at the cluttered 
room—but a house with a yard, 
and ducks. 


— 


— 


ARY thought this fine, 

but it was too bad 
things cost so! <A lot was im- 
possible, let alone a house. She 
had known a girl, though, whose 
folks had lived down on the flats, 
and they had kept ducks. This 
recollection resulted in a solution 
of their problem, and they arranged 
to buy for a trifle a vacant house 
under a poplar tree in the row 
nearest the River. 

The house had three rooms, five 
windows and a door. In May they 
moved in, and straightway put a 
duck on a setting of eggs. Eve- 
nings they could sit on their tiny 
porch and hear the River, down 
away from the city, whose near- 
ness was unconvincing after thev 
got used to the muffled rumble of 
the bridges. It was Joe’s ideal of 
happiness, the old-country ideal. 
They were settled. 

And that was just the trouble 
Mary, though she had not sus- 
pected it, was not ready to settle; 
she was far enough along in 
American ways for that. Being 
married interested her until the ex- 
perience descended to the routine 
of housework and quiet evenings 
and waiting for babies; and then 
she commenced to think of girls 
she had known in the mill who had 
married, and wondered what they 
were doing. Some, she knew, were 
having a fine time, a better time 
than she was having. Mary was 
infected with an ambition to 
better herself, and the stability and sense of finality of life here 
on the flats depressed her. 

She wanted to go back to work, she said. 
at first that he could not understand, and when he did realize, he 
was mildly angry; but Mary’s sullen front weakened his assur- 
ance, and before her growing rebellion he became helpless. She 
would not live always in a shanty; she would not have babies; 
she would not miss all that other girls were having. 

“But, Mary!”—alarmed. “You got a home. What else you 
want, Mary?” ’ 

Home! Having a house did not make a home! She wanted 
a better house, wanted him to be sweller. No place was a real 
home unless you had a good time in it. 

“We got ducks, Mary, and firewood. 
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I got a good job!” 





























Built Upon a Rock: 


Well, she was just tired—staying here, never doing anything, 
She was going back to work. 

In his distress some of the old timidity came back in his 
eyes. That look made Mary uneasy; she felt guilty because she 
had hurt him, and so she said no more. Only once again was the 
matter mentioned, then by Joe, who looked up from his plate 
and said: 

“T got a good job, and the house is paid for. I stay home every 
night, don’t I, Mary?” ; 

She did not reply, but when he came home the 
next night she was not there. 

Joe ate no supper the first night Mary was not 
there, but sat down in the kitchen and 
waited until long after bed-time— 
he lighted his pipe and went to sleep in 
his chair because he wanted to be up 
when Mary came back. 

The next night he sat up also, but 
the third he had to go to bed. He left 

a light burning, though. It was 
unthinkable that Mary was gone 


for long. 

For two Sundays Joe did not go 
to church, because he wanted ‘0 be 
home to welcome Mary—i! she 

came. His third absence 


was for a different reason 
“a The priest came to see him 
one night, and said Mary 
must be prayed for be. 


cause she was wicked. Joe 
drove the priest out. Mary 
was not to blan he 
Ss h oute d. Blame him ! 
The ‘house was only gq 
shanty—the best he could 


get for Mary, but a shanty 
nothing more. 







Crying, Joe faced upstream. The 
house that he had kept for Mary 
was being destroyed before his eyes. 


All through the winter nights the light burned in Joe’s house 
he kept the paths clear of snow and fed the ducks. He had been 
unable to make a real home for Mary, and a home was ail any 
girl could want. Some time she would come back, and all he 
could do for her meanwhile was to keep this house, the best he 
could offer. He bought some lumber and built a new woodshed. 
Mary had wanted a woodshed from the first. When she came 
back, it might please her. 


Winter passed. It was no longer dark when Joe cooked his 
own supper; the cascades of ice on the bluffs melted; raine 


heavily—and the River commenced to mutter. Then Joe came 
home one night to find the water within a foot of his fence 

“You better be ready to move out,” the neighbors warned him 
“The water may be in your house before morning.” 
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7 The natural food 
A whiff of the savor from off the fire! A plate 


set out before you, steaming its invitation! The 
first delicious, invigorating spoonfuls! And then 
the glow of pleasure and satisfaction that comes 
over you! Right from nature comes 


Campbell’s Tomato Soup 


Your outdoors appetite tells you how good it 
is for all the year. The pure juices of luscious 
tomatoes, after the sun has ripened them to a glowing 
retl are blended with creamery butter, pure granulated 
sugar, tempting herbs, spices and other ingredients. 
Just so much sheer enjoyment and tonic healthfulness! 


Campbell’s Bean Soup 


The old-fashioned flavor makes this bean soup as delicious as it is nourishing. 
The You are sure to like it. Include a can or two in today's grocery order. 
Mary 


is eyes. E 21 kinds 15c a can 
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In his house? Water? What if Mary 
should come home and find the house 
iull of water? 


E did not go to work the next day, 

but stayed at home and watched the 
River, which had invaded his yard. Out 
in the channel floes of swirling gray ice 
swept past. It began to rain again 
shortly after daylight; the patches of 
snow shrank; the River broadened. 

At noon Joe sat by his stove and 
watched a stain of water creep under the 
door. He got the broom and swept it 
back, but it came again; and though he 
swept faster, it kept coming. The peo- 
ple next door, wading knee-deep, carried 
bedding to the bluff and shouted to Joe 
that he had better hurry, but he gave no 
heed. 

An hour later a policeman in hip-boots 
sloshed up to Joe’s front gate. 

“You better beat it,” he said. “This ’s 
the worst ever; she’s risin’ fast.” 

“After a while, mebby,” Joe replied. 

He took the ducks out of their pen 
end put them in the woodshed. By dusk 
the kitchen floor was ankle-deep in 
water, and the flow was so decided that 
it gurgled through his fence-pickets. The 
current had set in toward the flat as ice 
piled up in midstream below, and gray 
cakes floated over land that vesterday 
had been dry. In the gloom the flickers 
of foam looked like gi'eams from ghost 
eyes, and the River growl had become a 
roar. 

Joe put some more wood in the stove. 
The ash-pit was soaked, but the fire-box 
was still above water, and the draw of 
the chimney and the singing of the kettle 
made a comforting contrast with the 
other sounds. Keeping up the fire was 
a gesture, a whistling in the dark. Mary’s 
home was in danger; there was nothing 
much he could do. 

He saw the first cake of ice graze his 
fence. One of the planks that had served 
as a walk to the gate suddenly appeared 
on the sur ace and swung about, lodging 
against the woodshed. The imprisoned 
ducks protested. 

Something snapped, and Joe ran out, 
almost falling in his excitement. A floe 


had bumped against his fence and was 
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of an upright buckle, containing several 
brilliant topazes. These details I could 
see as I approached—wishing all the time 
that she would face about. 

Her head was _ turned 
opposite aisle, as she stood 
eagerly with a friend. For one 
she half turned, and I thrilled. It was 
the girl of the bridle-path! But just 
then my friend, the bank-president Mr. 
Thomas J. Blandsford was passing parallel 
with me down the opposite aisle. The 
girl knew him, then? 

I saw her drop her tall young body 
with the finest, correctest, smartest 
curtsey one ever saw—as youth to age, 
you know; and now, since her face was 
still turned, I saw she had flashed toward 
him, that old and impossible personage, 


toward the 
speaking 
instant 















heaving heavily as the current tried to 


force it through. Another was swept 
against it and again a picket snapped. 
Joe picked up a pole and shoved on 
them, berating them aloud, but his effort 
availed nothing, because the flood was to 
his waist, and it required most of his 
strength even to stand upright in it. A 
rolling tree-top came along and joined 
the ice-cakes, and a moment later the 
fence gave way, and the tangle swept 
past Joe. He shouted at it and waded 
against the stream to see how badly his 
fence had been damaged. Swept from 
his feet, he gasped at the chill of the 


water; and before he could get up, 
another section of his fence was ripped 
away. 


Ice shivered itself to bits against the 
bridge-piers, and the River roared _sav- 
agely. 

Joe saw a big cake swept in still closer 
to his house, swiftly, as though with 
conscious intent, and he _ floundered 
toward it and braced himself and pushed, 
but it thrust him aside as he struck at 
it, bumping into a corner of the house, 
hesitating, swinging off and carrying 
away one of the timbers that supported 
the porch roof. The roof sagged and 
cracked, and Joe fell upon the next ad- 
vancing ice and beat it with his fists. 
It too struck the house, and he saw 
sparks shoot out of the chimney. The 
little building moved and creaked; a cor- 
ner settled noticeably and something in- 
side fell with a splash and a thump. 

Crying, Joe faced upstream. The 
house that he had kept for Mary was be- 
ing destroyed before his eyes, and he 
shook his fist at the River and stripped 
back a sleeve and braced himself to fight 
the flood with his hands..... When, 
later, they came toward him with a lan- 
tern, he tried to fight the police too, but 
he was dragged up the bluff and pushed 
into the patrol wagon. 


. HAT you got there?” the desk ser- 
geant asked when they led Joe 
into the station. 

“He was tryin’ to save his house,” one 
of the officers replied. “Had to drag 
him out. Look at his mitts, all bleedin’ 
with hittin’ the ice!” He winked and 
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stuck his tongue in his cheek. “I dunno 
what to do with him; where’s the old 
man?” 

“In there.” The sergeant nodded at a 
closed door. “Hogan brought in a skirt. 
Captain’s givin’ her a heart-to-heart.” 

“Sit over there, Joe,” the officer said. 
“T got to get on some dry pants.” 

Joe moved listlessly over to the bench 
and sat down. His hat was gone and 
his hair was soaked. He leaned forward 
and stared at his hands and muttered. 

“What's that, Joe?” the sergeant 
asked. 

Joe straightened. 

“Mary’s house,” he began, just as that 
closed door opened and the captain came 
out behind a pale girl who had been cry- 
ing. “Mary’s house.....I couldn't 
keep it for her. When she comes. home 
she wont have no house.” He held up 
his hands. “An’ I built a woodshed for 
her—to make it a better house.” 


Bln girl ran to him’ and dropped on 
her knees. 
” she cried; “Joe, what you done? 


’ 


“Joe! 
You—’ 

“Mary!” He pressed his palms to her 
cheeks and shook his big head as though 
to clear it. “Mary I tried, but 
your home, it’s gone in the River. I 
I tried to keep it for you, when you come 
back, Mary. But now—” He drew away 
from her, and his voice shook. “Now 
we aint got no home—and you wont 
never come back.” 

“You wanted me back, Joe? After I 
went away? After I’ve been—” 

She lapsed into Bohemian then, sit 
ting back on her heels, her hands limp at 
her sides. 

“Anyway,” he told her, “I wanted you 
back—any way.’ But now it’s gone. I 
aint got nothing for you.” 

She leaned forward, a hand on his 
knee. 

“Yes, you have, Joe. 
You can make a room a home, Joe. 
don’t need a house to have a home. 
don’t need nothing but—” 

She flung her arms about him, sobbing 
like a little frightened girl, and his bat- 
tered hands stroked her hair fiercely, 
but gently. 


I got a room 
You 
You 








(Continued from 
page 31) 





pasty-faced and gray-haired, as he was, 
a look of great eyes, a smile of a little 
mouth, turned up at the corners. I 
could just catch all this in side view. 

There was, of course, no woman in 
that hall to compare with her—nay, nor 
in any hall. Carelessly absorbing ap- 
proval of men, carelessly indifferent to 
the hostility of women, carelessly sure 
of herself, she stood, the very acme and 
apotheosis of Woman, the lure, the enig- 
ma, the despair of Time. Then! 

She half turned, the little sophisticated 
smile not yet faded from her lips, and 
looked straight into my face! 

I came abreast of her as she stood near 
the aisle. She looked into my eyes. I 
knew that she knew who I was, and I 
would have known her anywhere. 














I saw the passive smile on her lips— 
saw all her exquisitely alluring face close 
to mine as she turned. A smile of recog- 
nition would have risen to my own 
features, naturally—nay, did so, for aught 
I know. I thought she was about to 
speak to me. Of course, the simple 
courtesy to a speaker of the day would 
have allowed her to say something, if 
only mumblingly polite. But then— 
But then the smile quite left her lips 
Her eyes lost their merriment and went 
cool. Great Heavens! Could she pre- 
fer a pasty-faced bank-president to me, 
even as I was? Could she not advance 
at least one conventional compliment to 
a man who had been at such pains to 
come here? I knew naught of these 
things, but I do know that, she dropped 
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That first instinctive 
summing-up of her per- 
sonality —her dainti- 
ness and breeding... 


» A man’s first impression 


HAT first instinctive sum- 
ming-up of a woman’s per- 

sonality—her charm, daintiness, 
breeding—no later, more critical 
judgment ever takes its place. 

Don’t let some defect you can 
easily overcome awaken preju- 
dice in the people you meet. If 
your complexion is spoiled by 
blemishes or blackheads,or looks 
sallow and lifeless beside that of 
other girls—begin, now,to over- 
come this condition. 

Remember—your skin is con- 
stantly changing—each day old 
skin dies and new takes its place. 
And by the right treatment you 
can make this new shin as soft, 
as beautifully clear and fresh as 
it should be. 


One of the things you 
can change 
Perhaps you long for more color 
—your skin is so pale, sallow, 
lifeless. By stimulating the 
inactive pores and blood vessels 


of a woman 


youcan give the new skin which is 
constantly forming, color and life. 
One or two nights a week fill 
your washbow! full of hot water 
—almost boiling hot. Bend 
over the top of the bowl and 
cover your head and the bowl 
witha heavy bath towel, so that 
no steam can escape. Steam 
your face for thirty seconds. 
Now lather a hot cloth with 
Woodbury’s Facial Soap. With 
this wash your face thoroughly, 
rubbing the lather well into the 
skin with an upward and out- 
ward motion. Rinse well, first 
with warm water, then with 
cold, and finish by rubbing 
with a piece of ice. 


The other nights of the week, 
cleanse your face thoroughly in 
the Woodbury way, with Wood- 
bury’s Facial Soap and warm 
water, finishing with cold. 

Special treatments for all the 
commoner skin troubles are given 
in the famous booklet of treat- 
ments wrapped around every 
cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap. 


Get a cake today at any drug 
store or toilet goods counter— 
begin tonight the treatment your 
skin needs. 


A 25-cent cake of Wood- 
bury’s lasts for a month or six 
weeks of any treatment, and for 
general cleansing use. 


“ Your treatment for 
one week” 


Send 25 cents for a dainty miniature 
set of the Woodbury skin preparations, 
containing your complete Woodbury 
treatment for one week. In it you 
will find the treatment booklet, «A 
Skin You Love to Touch,” telling 
you the special treatment your skin 
needs; atrial size cake of Woodbury’s 
Facial Soap; a sample tube of the 
new Woodbury Facial Cream; and 
samples of Woodbury’s Cold Cream 
and Facial Powder. Write today for 
this special outfit. Address The 
Andrew Jergens Co., 1706 Spring 
Grove Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. Jf you 
live in Canada, address The Andrew 
Fergens Co., Limited, 1706 Sherbrooke 
St., Perth, Ontario. 
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Select the 
Right 
School 


Upon the wisdom of 
your decision may rest 
your future SUCCESS 
If you are having difficulty in 
making a decision, the intimate 
and comprehensive information 
supplied by our Educational Bu- 
reau is at your service. 





In order that we may most satis- 
factorily assist you in making an 
intelligent and happy selection, it 
will be necessary for you when 
writing to give complete data upon 
the following points:— 

1. Type of school you wish 
—preparatory, college, 
finishing, business, tech- 
nical, art, music, dramatic, 
or summer camp. 

2. Location (City or State). 

3. Approximate amount 
you wish to pay per year. 

4. Exact age, and year you 
will enter school. 

5. Religion and previous 
education. 

In order that information sent you 

may be reliable, all data supplied 

by this Bureau is gathered through 

a personal visit to the school. 
Educational Bureau 
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33 West 42nd St. New York City 

















STEGER 


The most valuable piano in the world 
IKE a true friend, the Steger Grand Piano 


gladdens each moment by its presence. You 
take undying pride in its rich appearance; you 
revel in its beautiful, singing tone; you marvel 
endlessly at its sympathetic response. Your affec- 
tion for your Steger—your pride in it—will grow, 
deeper, fulier with time. A faithful, lifelon; 
companion is the Steger. 
Steger & Sons Piano Manufacturing Company 

Founded by John V. Steger, 1879 
Steger Building, Chicago. Ill. Factories at Steger. Il. 
Uf it's a Steger—it’s the finest reproducing 
phonograph in the world 
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her eyes. I- could not note that she 
turned to anyone who might have been 
a chaperon. The truth was that she had 
cut me dead, even though the color rose 
to her cheeks as she did so—cut me dead, 
with the coyest and most reserved of 
looks, when my very heart was aflame 
for her! 

I felt the red blood rush to my face, 
so that I put up my handkerchief to 
conceal the sudden confusion that I felt. 
It seemed to me cruel injustice. There 
was no excuse whatever for direct rude- 
ness to me. Had I willfuily injured her 
horse, then? Had I not made every 
amend a man might for the accident? 
Had I not shown her all of the courtesy 
a gentleman could in the circumstances? 
And that being done, had I ever intruded 
myself upon her in any way? Since I 
had violated no propriety, even those of 
Allenby Place, she needed not thus to 
have hurt me openly. No, not even 
though she must have seen that I was 
obliged to rest against my stick while 
speaking, up yonder, as I had. 


KNEW the _ bank-president, Mr. 
Thomas J. Blandsford, intimately 
enough, because I happen to own some 
stock in his bank, and am one of its 
attorneys, besides having been, at times, 


| a depositor worth noting by a bank-presi- 


dent. We met on the walk as we waited 
for our cars. 

“By the way,” I said to him with fine 
carelessness, after we had shaken hands 
and I had felicitated him on his oratory, 
“T see that you have not forgotten the 
ways of your youth. Stunning girl who 
spoke to you in there—and you an old 
married man as you are! Who is she, 
if I might ask?” 

“You don’t know Peggy Collings- 
worth?” he retorted. “That argues your- 
self unknown. Yourre living too far south 
down the Drive, I suppose. Her real 
name is Susan or Suzette or Suzanne or 
something, I believe, but I always call 
her ‘Peggy’ as her mother does. She 
comes and sits on my knee, you see.” He 
chuckled again. The varlet! 

“You see,” he resumed, “they have 
taken on the old Bligh house, in Allenby 
blace—widow—rich — Kentucky — best 
people in the world—received every- 
where here, of course. Everybody is 
crazy over them. Well, do you blame 
them? And you say you don’t know 
Peggy Collingsworth!” 

I drew myself up somewhat stiffly. “I 
had a’note from her mother just the 
other day,” I replied. “Yes, fine people, 
I am sure. Some of our very best people 
have come from the old State.” 

He had had a smile, I no more than a 
cut, from Peggy Collingsworth! My 
sudden jealousy of a fat pasty old man 
kept me from asking a single question 
further. At that time I did not know 
his actual ambitions. 

That night I slept but little. There 
was a vast injustice in life. As to my 
crippled limb, in part I had suffered for 
an ideal. Now I must suffer for a girl. 
That was injustice. .... 

I must think no more of this young 
woman who had ruined all such imperfect 
plans as I had been able to formulate for 
my own future life. No, I must never 
think of her again. But I did. 
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CHAPTER III 





No far from our park theré is a 
city bathing-beach, during the sum- 
mer months frequented by thousands of 
all manner of folk, some of them good, 
many bad, most of them indifferent to 
the eye, as for the most part is the way 
with the human assemblage, however 
gathered. For myself, I never care to 
become a part of these multitudes. 

Toward autumn, however, after the 
beaches are closed officially, when there 
is a keen nip in the morning air and the 
water is icy cold, sometimes I have 
evaded the beach guardians and slipped 
across for a morning plunge when the 
waves are white, and when the beach is 
quite deserted. It is simple, when one 
has a bathrobe and a car. 

By now the effects of the mustard gas 
upon my lungs had well worn away. And 
on the very last morning of my own 
secret and chill bathing season, as I 
promised myself, I drove my car beyond 
the park and over the hard flat sand 
close down to the edge, so that the ru 
might be shorter. My man protested that 
I was killing myself, spoke of the danger 
of ice-water; but I was used to this 
so I cast off my bath-robe, after a !ook 
about for a chance officer, and in I was 
with much need for prompt work to keep 
from going blue. ‘ 

Soon I caught the glow of a good re 
action and headed straight out for a lon: 
turn, with all the zest in the world now 
and wishing winter might never com: 
At last I turned to go shoreward, carrie: 
in by a series of combers, which some- 
times delightfully buried me in a fum- 
ing smother of icy needle-points. 

Approaching the shallower water, | 
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saw drawn up on the beach, perhaps 
couple of hundred yards above my ov 
car, a smart little closed runabout which 
had apparently a single occupant. To 
my vast surprise, this occupant threw 
off a bathrobe—I could see the car win- 
dow dimmed by the garment just an in- 
stant—and sprang out, heading for the 
water forthwith, just as I had done! 

There is—for a man—no mistaking the 
feminine figure, no matter how far ob- 
served or how fully concealed. Unc!ad 
to the extent of a close-fitting costume 
for swimming, there was no mistaking 
this newcomer’s figure, certainly. She 
was bare of arm and foot and lower limb 
Thus she ran, goddess-like, and liker still 
to woman, across the narrow strip of 
sand; and in she went. 

Feigning to be carried thitherward by 
the waves, I made well across in her 
direction. She did not go out very far, 
but remained in the water so long that I 
almost began to lose something of my 
own reaction. 

















But presently she turned 
shoreward, and literally, we were cast up 
by the waves at almost the same time; 
for now a rising wind would not be gain- 
said, and it was full time to be ashore. 

And so, even as I rose, I saw her, a 
little space above me on the beach, leave 
the last wrinkling wave of the covet 
water which followed her feet as thou 
reluctant to release her. She stood youn 
and tall, splendid in vital youth. An 
thus there dawned at last all that re- 
mained hid of the sun for my day ol 
love. Now I saw who she was. 
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| chill bath in autumn, 


| she 


| thinking,” 


She saw me, of course, could not avoid 
doing so—perhaps understood my artifice 
in landing so far from my own car. But 
in the comradeship of athletics, in the 
fellow-feeling for one who like herself 
would evade the law for the sake of a 
she stood, turning 
upon me one swift saucy smile as she 
stooped to wring the water from her 
bobbed pretense of skirt. 

Her white teeth made a clean 
across her rather well tanned face. She 
waved me a wondrous gesture of ad- 
mission to some sort of comradeship. I 
was careless of what it was, so only she 
admitted me to the same earth that had 
produced her. 

Then, paying no more attention to me, 
was off, running with a long, free 
stride to her car, as graceful as a deer, 
and indeed reminding me very much of 
one in the ease of her going. 

I saw her draw on her robe, pull over 
her shoulders some heavier garment. 
Then a foot touched a pedal, and she was 
gone, her car whirling off toward the park. 

It could be no other girl in all the 
world—nay, not among ten thousand 
thousand! And that little wave of a 
hand was in recognition—yes, that was 
certain! Though Peggy Collingsworth 
had cut me dead socially, though she had 


line 


| shown cavalier conduct in spite of my 


attempt to be only of service to her, here 


| in the free-masonry of the open air, she 


had relented! 
I walked toward my own car, my man 
meeting me, hurrying with my bathrobe. 


| Now I was shivering strongly—looking 


straight ahead and shivering. My body 
had in nowise been overtaxed. The blood 
had not left the capillaries. It was my 
heart, my soul that trembled in sudden 
chill! 

“For God’s sake, Mr. Murrell, cut it 
out! Strike me, but I hate to see a man 
go in with the ice ready to form—you'll 
take your death at this. Come on, sir, 
let’s go ‘ome. I say, you'll get your 
death of it!” Thus my man. 

“IT have got my death of it now, I’m 
I said to him. “This is the 
last time. I will not come back again.” 

Nor did I. 


AN EMMONS, excellent man, helped 

me into my library. I still shivered 

in a strong rigor, although I felt no cold. 
I heard Van Emmons use the telephone 
in the hall, for what purpose I did not 
know. Presently he came to me and said, 
in a matter-of-fact way, that the doctor 
would be out within the hour. 
“The doctor! What doctor? 
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no doctor!” said I. But Van Emmons, 
who is very firm with me at times, only 
turned toward me an impassive face and 
repeated that very presently Dr. West- 
field would be out. 

For an instant I sat sullen. Then the 
humor of the situation came to me, and I 
did not countermand the order. An in- 
stant later, like a flash, my humor changed 
to quite a different mood. A sudden idea 
came to me which left me grave yet de- 
termined. Now I awaited the arrival of 
Dr. Westfield with impatience. There 
was something I wanted to say to him. 

He came in due course, in his great 
French car, of a nice cream-color—I 
presume the finest car driven by any 
doctor along the Rich Coast. I knew him 
well enough, and he had known me from 
my childhood, having served my father 
before my time. I welcomed him now 
and showed him into the library. 

“Well, what’s the matter?” he de- 
manded of me in his brusque fashion 
Then, as he gave me a swift glance oi 
appraisal, he added: ‘“There’s nothing 
the matter with you. Why should yo 
take the time of other people? I’m busy 
and I’m off.” 

It was his fashion of performance. Bu 
now I raised a hand and told him to lk 


seated. 
‘There something the matter, Dr 
Westfield,” said I. “I need your hel 


It is a serious case.” 


1S 


H 


Now he became another man. 
seated himself and looked at me ver 
intently. “What is wrong, son?” he c& 
manded. 


In reply I raised to the chair in fro 
of me the leg slightly shortened, slight 
deviating from its true line. 

He nodded. 

“Yes, I know. That’s too bad, but 
you're not alone. That’s the price our 
fellows paid. Little enough the peo; 
care for it, but it’s the price some of our 
boys pay.” 

“IT am not content with the price 
Doctor!” said I. “I’m going to rue back 
I’m going to renege! I want my leg 
back again. Nothing else in the world is 
ever going to do me any good. If 3 
can’t do that, if you can’t fix that | 
so it will be as good as the other, then 
you're no doctor and I’m no man.” 

He never changed a muscle of his fa 
did not smile, did not frown. He ma 
a motion which told me I must strip 
Then he went over the injured limb care- 
fully, gently, delicately, his gray eye- 
brows just drawn together a little. 

“Well,” said he at length, “what do 5 
want me to do? The thing’s knit per- 
fectly—it is as strong as the other 
Might have been a better operation, per- 
haps, but good Heavens, what do you ex- 
pect in a hospital at the front? There 
were others whose need was greater than 
yours—you are damned lucky to be |! -~ 
at all. What have you to kick about, 
like to know.” 

“Only this, Doctor,” said I to him after 
a time, “—that I come of a family of me: 
When a man can't be a fighting man an 
more—when he can’t succeed, when 
can’t survive in the keenest competition 
with the best of the world, then he isn't 
the sort of man my family likes to pro- 
duce.” 

He sat back in his chair for a moment, 
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Famous makers of dress fabrics 
and wash dresses tell how to 


launder them 


The Pacific Mills have the largest 
Print Works in the world, where they 
produce an unrivalled output of 
-rinted, Dyed and Bleached Cotton 
Goods. Their letter on how to launder 
Wash Dress Fabrics is of interest to 


everv woman, 


with Lux. 


b. of these great manufacturers realize that 
no matter how fine its material and workman- 
ship, a dress or blouse may be ruined by one 
careless washing. For their own protection, the 
Pacific Mills and the Betty Wales Dressmakers 


recommend washing cotton dress fabrics the safe 


Lux way. 


Keep these directions. 


You will want to refer 


to them often. Lever Bros. Co., Cambridge, Mass. 


The safe, gentle way to launder 
Cotton Wash Goods 


Whisk a tablespoonful of 
Lux into a lather in very hot 
water. Let white things soak 
a few minutes in the hot 
suds. Press suds through. 
Do not rub. Rinse in three 
hot waters and dry in sun. 


For colored cotton 
wash goods, have suds and 
rinsing waters almost cool. 
Wash very quickly to keep 
colors from running, and 
hang in shade. 


Lux won’t cause any color 
to run that pure water alone 
will not cause to run. 





Always press dotted 
Swiss on the wrong side on 
a well padded board. This 


makes the dots stand out. 


Tucks should be pulled 
taut and ironed length- 
wise. 


Ruffles shouldbe pressed 
by holding straight on the 
hem edge and then ironing 
up into the gathers. Nose 
the iron well in. 


Embroidery and lace 
should be pressed on the 


wrong side. 


At one exclusive shop in every city 
Betty Wales Dresses are sold. Every 
dress is correct in design and style, 
honest of fabric, and of full value. 
Read why these famous dressmakers 
advise laundering fine cotton frocks 


a 
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Werld’s largest makers 
of printed 
Wash Fabrics give 
laundering directions 


The secret of washing printed 
wash fabrics 1s to do ’ ~ 
uickly. If a delicate fabric 
Tres in strong suds while soap 
5 rubbed on it, It will - 
poe many washings. he 
colors fade quickly and - 
threads become rough an 
coarsened. . 
For this reason we advise 
the use of Lux—which is a 
pure “neutral —— 
taining no free alkali. Lux 
makes an instant su an 
requires no rubbing. . 
We have used Lux rm 
washing our print yen 
fabrics and find that : ey 
retain their original colors 
and their smooth, even - 
ture. The pure, mild latt - 
quickly loosens the dirt with- 
out rubbing. 
As manufacturers, we 
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Great dress 
manufacturer says: 
“Launder cottons 
as carefully as silks’’ 

We are interested to see that 
the Lux advertising is teach- 
ing women to launder their 
fine lingerie dresses and 
blouses as carefully as silk. 

The colors in our wash 
dresses should be fresh and 
bright after many washings. 
When women ask if ourcolors 
are fast, we say that it de- 
pends largely upon the wash- 
ing. No color is fast enough 
to withstand the brutal laun- 
dering that some people give 
their most delicate garments. 

The Lux way of washing a 
garment without rubbing 
saves not only the color but the 
smooth surface of the fabric, 
the fine laces and embroid- 
eries that are on so many 
summer dresses, and the deli- 
cate handwork. 


BETTY WALES 
DRESSMAKERS 
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of THERMOS vessels in use throughout the world 
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Every day you’re without a THERMOS you are 
actually losing money—not forgetting the hot-and- 
cold comfort which THERMCs brings to you any 
hour of day or night, at work or at play, in 
health or in sickness, in or away from home. 

The motorist, for instance, finds that THERMOS 
pays for itself the first trip out. It provides 
the luxury of home prepared foods and liquids 
at home cost, at any time or place. It com- 
pletes the joy of motoring. 

Increased manufacturing facilities have 
brought THERMOS prices down within the reach 
of all wage earners. This means that now isa 
particularly advantageous time to purchase. 

You will know the genuine by the name 
THERMOS plainly stamped on the metal case and 
on the glass filler—-the mark under which 
THERMOS products have been awarded Grand 
Prize at all International Expositions held since 
the issuance of THERMOs basic patents. 

Bottles, Carafes, Jugs, Food Jars, Lunch Kits, 
Motor Restaurants. 
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General Offices: 
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the ends of his fingers together, looking 
at me as though to read my soul. 

By and by he nodded his head. “I 
understand something about it, I sup- 
pose,” said he. “What proud fools men 
are, sometimes! What proud fools the 
Blue Guard of Napoleon, the Red Guard 
of Wellington—and the Khaki Guard of 
your own division! Proud fools, all of 
you—all through the ages.” 

“So now,”—he sighed—‘“being a fool 
and being proud, you want that leg 
straightened out. Why? Of course, 


| there is only one reason why, and you 


have said it. Who is she?” 
“As a lawyer, Dr. Westfield,” I re- 


| plied, “I make objections to that question 


as irrelevant, immaterial and incompetent 


| All you have to do is straighten the leg 


and send me your bill. I suppose I could 
pay it—by giving you my income for a 
month or two. Is it a surgical possi- 
bility?” 

He bent once more over the injured 
limb, delicately, critically. 

“Why, yes,” said he at length; “it can 


| be done. Of course, you remember what 


| hospitals today. 
| new chins, new everything. 


| Sandy Forsythe did—of the old regular 


army. He had his leg broken and set 
three different times, after the Arickaree 
fight, until it was fixed just to suit him. 
It was a perfectly good leg ever after.” 

“Precisely,” said I. “Now I want a 
perfectly good leg too, not a fraction 
longer or shorter than the other one. 
Can you do it?” 

“T could, except for one thing,” he said. 
“The lower part of the fracture carried 
away something of the bone. My son, 
there is nothing can make you quite the 
same now excepting the grafting in of a 
piece of bone. We do that sort of thing 
—skin-grafting and bone-grafting—it is 
very common throughout the military 
We make new noses, 
A new leg 
is a mere detail. If we can find a man 
who has a leg just the length and shape 
of yours, we could cut it off of him and 
sew it onto you, and you would be as 
good as new; but otherwise I don’t see 
what we can do.” 

“That is to say, you want a new piece 
of bone a few inches long to graft int: 
that fracture down below? We both 
know you will have to break that leg and 
reset it in a cast, including the new bone 
graft? Isn’t that the truth of it?” 


R. WESTFIELD nodded. “Quit 
right, my boy,” said he. “But who is 
going to give us that nice piece of bone? 
“Why not myself?” said I. 
He looked at me thoughtfully. ‘“That’s 


| done quite often,” he replied soberly 





“The front part of a rib might be straight 
enough. We could saw out a section, not 
quite across, and no doubt get the needed 
splinter. Pretty operation—I’'ll have t: 
admit it would be pretty—damned pretty 
I would love to undertake it—on some 
criminal. But what have you done?” 

“I’ve done plenty, Dr. Westfield,” said 
I. “You needn’t consider me as anything 
but a criminal and a fool.” 

He nodded again. “Oh, of course. lt 
is because you are a proud fool. But 
don’t you know there is just a little risk 
about this? Suppose it fails? Suppose 
you lose the rest of that leg? Suppose 
it doesn’t come out straight after all- 
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Yours are the 
first hands to touch it 


Nothing is quite so personal as your tooth brush. 
It is only natural that you should prefer to buy it 
packed in a sanitary box so as to insure yours being 
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suppose there’s trouble? These stories 
in the medical journals and papers about 
the marvels of surgery include only the 
successes of surgery. Of our failures we 
say nothing.” 

“As to that, Dr. Westfield,” said I, “if 
you fail, then I have failed. Aut leg, 
aut nihil! I know my own mind.” 

Dr. Westfield smiled. “Well, you 
wont be the first man who gave up a rib 
for the sake of a woman. Think of 
Adam!” 

“Precisely, Doctor! This is the old 
case of Adam and Eve. I have seen Eve.” 

“IT work at the St. Columba Hospital,” 
replied Dr. Westfield. “Be there to- 
morrow at half-past two in the after- 
noon. Don’t eat any luncheon, please.” 


CHAPTER IV 


F our human suffering did not pass 
from memory, the race itself would 
die. We forget. That is Nature’s plar 
for us. She has also other plans, an 
imperious ones. 
For the sake of Eve, my surgeon too! 


| all or at least a portion of a rib from 


Adam. He replaced it in Adam’s leg for 
the betterment thereof. If there was pain, 
I have forgotten it. I, Adam unribbe 
could not forget the love I bore for Ev 
Of love’s pains, nature gives us no sur- 
cease; nor can the art of men do much 
for remedy. I lay in my hospital bed 
the dagger point of my love always at my 
heart, and all I cared for was _ that 
presently I might be whole and fit 
Eve. 

“Well, son,” began Dr. Westfield one 
day when he visited me—it was now w 
into the winter-time,—‘“‘today you are 
get out of bed and stand up. Do it now 
You are well. You are straight and sou: 
as atree. Your two legs are mates aga 
I promise vou, and I ought to know, 

{ have measured them often enough 

I rose and stood. I stamped a foot 
the floor. Suddenly a new sense of mai 
hood came over me. “Shall I be strong, 
Doctor? Can I run, leap? Could I lead 


= 


= 


| my men again?” 


“You are good as new, my boy,” was 
his answer. “Prettiest piece of bone- 
} 
I have done and seen some in my time 
“You'll not limp a particle, my boy— 


| you are as good as new, I tell you.” 


“Doctor,” said I, “there’s no fee can 
repay you for what you have done. You 
don’t know—” 

“No? Perhaps I’d better collect my 
fee while that sense of gratitude remains 
fresh and strong. Doctors have known it 


| to wane.” 


“Never! What if I owe you all my 
future life—owe you my feeling of fit- 
ness to offer myself to the woman whom 


| I love—what if I should owe you for 


her?” 

“Not so fast! You don’t know how all 
that will come out yet. But of course ! 
know about your madness over Peggy 
Coingeverth.” 

“Peggy?” 

“Blandsford and I call her Peggy, and 
so does her mother. Yes? Well, there 
are plenty of men with two good legs whe 
also are mad over Peggy. Something 


| seems to run in the family. Now, theie 
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| jODGE BROTHERS 
= BUSINESS CAR 


dail It is hard to conceive a business requiring 
delivery at all, which could not make profit- 
able use of this unusually economical car 


Dodge Brothers built it soundly and sim- 
ack ply with the idea of rendering maximum 
service at a minimum of operating cost 
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-the figures are right, but we positively 
DO NOT GUARANTEE THE PRONUNCIATION! 


they represent exactly his ‘“‘Rubberset-cost per shave’ with OLD 
BOY 3120. Almost ‘‘unmentionably small’’? Well, mention it 
yourself, in an offhand, free-and-easy sort of a way! 
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s Blandsford, smug all over himself, he 
is mad about Peggy’s mother!” 

“Great heavens! The old fool!” 

“Yes? But did you ever see Peggy's 
mother? Perhaps I should say Suzanne’s 
mother?” 

“No, nor ever will, if I have to wait 
for Blandsford to introduce me—the 
maundering old fool.” 

“Tut-tut! Do not scorn any means 
that lead to good opportunity. The 
Blandsfords never did. That’s how they 





At any rate, carrying Mr. Gibson’s calculations one step further, | 


came on. That’s how they got the 
entrée at 1219 Allenby Place, both of 
them.” 

“What do you mean, Doctor—not 
Jimmy? Why, I know Jimmy Blands- 
ford as well as I do you. You don’t mean 
to say that he—that he is—that she cares 
a rap for him! They aren’t—they can’t 
be engaged?” 

“T don’t know. I'd say, off-hand, it 
would be hard for anyone to be engaged 
to that young person for very long. She’s 
a lot of them dangling all the time. But 
Jimmy is a fine boy, made the crew at 
Yale, hasn’t got any offensively good 
habits, and does have a rattling fine 





chance in Papa’s bank. He’s ambitious. 


| He hopes to be vice-president before 


| long. Could you- blame him for hoping 


to marry Mistress  Collingsworth? 
Neither of his legs had to be mended, 
you see. Also his income right now is 
over thirty thousand dollars.” 


FELT the light of the whole world die 

as I gazed from the hospital window 
toward the sinking sun. I sighed. Per- 
haps my surgeon sensed something of my 
feeling, although he had little of definite 
information as to my footing with the 
Collingsworths. Be sure I did not ac- 
quaint him with my meager stock of past 
or future opportunities. 

“T’ll tell you, son,” said he, “you hav: 
been a bit morbid. Really you must 
get out more, move about more. Com: 
with me tomorrow afternoon, and it 
just barely possible you may find reward 





| for being bored.” 

“When, if and as?” 

“I have got to lecture to the Quad- 
rangle Woman’s Club tomorrow at three. 
Everybody thai’s anybody’ll be there— 
maybe the Collingsworths, who knows?” 

“T didn’t know you lectured, Doctor.” 

“T don’t very much. But my talk on 
the New Theory in Marriage—since the 
war, you know—has been rather well re- 


Of course, if you say that the average RUBBERSET costs twice as much | ceived, they say. They—well, they come 


out.” 

“That sort of thing? Thank you, 
Doctor, but do I belong? Why not leave 
it to all you old people who are beyond 
the need of theories in marriage?” 

“Tut-tut! There'll be more young 
women there than you think. Obviously, 
you do not know much about the young 
| women of today. Obviously, alsd, you 
don’t know how these lectures are 
handled.” 

“But your theme?” 

“T only tell them the truth. I tell them 
that marriage is the best compromise yet 
invented, that good health is the greatest 
endowment a human being can have, that 
only the fit should marry fit.” 

“Oh, so? My own religion.” 

I glanced at the bed I just vacated, at 
| my own image in tke glass. 
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A few of the 


ALEXANDER HamiLTon INsTITUTE 
men who reached high positions before 35 


Chas. E. Murnan, Vice-President 
Roy W. Howard, Chairman of the 
Board of Directors 
Stephen B. Mambert, Vice-President 
and Financial Director 
John G. Wood, President 
J. Roy Allen, Vice-President 
D. J. Leary, Treasurer 
S. L. Metcalf, President 


United Drug Company 
Scripps-McRae Newspapers 


Thomas A. Edison Industries 
Midwest Engine Company 
Mint Products Company, Inc. 
Diamond Bottling Corporation 
Better Brushes, Inc. 


Norman W. Wilson, 
who became Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Hammermill 
Paper Company at 29. 
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Will you have the satisfaction of succeeding 
in early life or will you wait until later ) 


HE letters of Norman W. 
Wilson show pretty clearly 
just what it is that the Alexander 
Hamilton Institute can do for a man. 
To say that the Modern Business 
Course and Service made such a 
man would be absurd. Mr. Wilson 
was a marked man in his organiza- 
tion long before the Institute ever 
entered his life. 

But because he had the vision 
that comes with an all-round knowl- 
edge of every department of busi- 
ness he was able to reach a high 
place in the business world at an 
age when most men are still gather- 
ing experience in the hard school of 
dull routine. 

He became Vice - President at 
twenty-nine; and this is his tribute 
to the Modern Business Course and 
Service: 

‘‘Every moment’s time I have de- 

voted to it has been well rewarded. 
I want you to know what a high regard 
| have for the work you are doing and 
to knew that I make it a point to 
encourage our people here to study 
your Course.” 
Another whose salary increased 
400% in two years 
N Hartford, Connecticut, S. L. 
Metcalf went to work with a big 


concern engaged in the manufacture 
of brushes. One of his first steps 
was to enrol with the Institute. In 
two years he was made Sales Man- 
ager, and wrote to tell us of his 
success. Other months went by and 
this letter arrived: 


“During the past two years my salary 
has increased more than 400%. This has 
been due to the rather remarkable increase 
our Company has had in sales. These sales 
are indirectly the result of the ideas I have 
received from your Course.” 


Mr. Metcalf is now the head of his 
own business as President of Better 
Brushes, Inc., at Palmer, Mass. 


They save the wasted years 


T the top of this page are seven 

names, picked out of thousands. 
Names of men who have experienced 
the joy of succeeding while they are 
still young; who put their financial 
and business worries behind them 
early, and have before them a long 
period of enjoyment of the fruits of 
success. 

If you have read the Alexander 
Hamilton Institute’s advertisements 
carefully you have noted their free- 
dom from exaggerated claims. 


It says very simply just this: 


As a lawyer who has the all-round 
knowledge of law, gained in a first- 
class law training, outstrips those 
who lack that training, so the man 
who has an all-round knowledge of 
all departments of modern business 
of sales, merchandising, costs, ac- 
counting, advertising, factory and 
office management, corporation 
finance—outstrips the man who gets 
his training only by the slow proc- 
esses of experience. 


The Institute can and does shorten 
the path of men to the larger op- 
portunities in business; it can and 
does save the years that so many men 
waste in dull routine. And in proof 
of this fact it cites the examples of 
the men quoted above, and of thou- 
sands of others of the same type. 


** Forging Ahead in Business ’’ 


to Institute asks only an opportunity 
to let you examine the full facts so that 
you can determine whether it is worth your 
while to shorten your path to success, as 
these other men have done. The facts are 
contained in a 116-page book, “ Forging 
Ahead in Business.” 


There is a copy for every thoughtful reader 
of this magazine; send for your copy today 


Alexander Hamilton Institute 
688 Astor Place, New York City 


Canadian Address, C. P. R. 


Building. Toronto: 











Copyright 1921, Alexander Hamilton Institute 





Australian Address, 8a Castlereagh Street, Sydney 
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And the same rich scents 
you may enjoy tonight 


VERYWHERE in Burma _ the country these are the sta- 
tonight little fires are being tions where you may get the 
lighted and ineach home,a_ true Eastern incense—the in- 
little Burmese lady is sprinkling cense which the East uses and 





sweet powders over alive and Vantine’s have imported for i 
glowing coal. years. 
All through India, up through Which do you think I 


China—in fact through all the ? 
length and breadth of the East- you prefer Ke 
prs world, millions of people It comes in three delicate fra- \ 
are happier and more rested grances—Sandalwood, Wistaria | 
becauee ag ant of Incense and Pine. Some like the rich | 
eS Oriental fulness of Sandalwood, 
Vantine’s—the true others choose the sweetness of | 
T. le I Wistaria and stiil others prefer 

emple incense the clear and balmy fragrance | 


And because of Vantine’s, the of Pine. 

same delicate scents of the East Try, tonight, the fragrance | 
may arise tonight in your home’ which you think you prefer. | 
to delight you—to refresh you Most shops have it waiting for 

—to enchant you. you. 

Vantine’s Temple Incense is But if your shop does not, just 

the name to think of. The name that fragrance in the mar- 
druggist, the gift shop and the _ gin of the coupon, and we shall 
department store are your be glad to send it as your first 
sources of supply—for all over acquaintance package. | 


stores, department stores and gift shops 
in two forms— powder and cones—and 
in packages at 25¢—50¢ and 75e. 
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Temple 


Incense 


Vantine’s Temple Incense is sold at drug | 












A. A. VANTINE & CO. 
66 Hunterspoint Ave. 
Long Island City, N.Y. 
I enclose 2Sc. for the Introductory 
Package of Vaatine s Temple Incense. 
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“T make it a religion also,” said my 
surgeon. “They take it as such—even 
the young women, as I hope.” 

“But,” he continued, “while young 
women come to my lectures, young men 
do not.” 

“Yet you have just asked me.” 

“But for a purpose, and only tran- 
siently and temporarily. I know about 
your voice. You could sing in opera, if 
you liked, with a tenor such as yours. 
Now, listen. You are to do ‘The Torea- 
dor’ tomorrow to open the exercises— 


| we have had all sorts of artists at dif- 


ferent times. Between ‘Celeste Aida’ and 
‘The Toreador,’ I will lay a bet on the 
latter. 

“As to the procedure; you sing; they 
applaud; you retire; then I lecture. But 
even so, you will have a moment or so; 
and all the audience also will have a 
moment or so with their lorgnettes. Let 
‘em look. I shall defy any one of them 
to detect my _ transplanting—no, not 
though you stood and jumped on one 
leg, which tenors are not supposed to do 
at entertainments of this sort.” 

I laughed and tried a bar or two of 
José by way of answer. All the soreness 
was gone from my side. Apparently, as 
Dr. Westfield had said, I was now as goo 
as new. 

“Fine!” commented my mentor. “An 
you'll have no competition on the stage 
Of course, no society lecture is corre: 
without Blandsford tc make a few intro- 
ductory remarks. He introduces me ani 
introduces you. Then he pleads an- 


| other engagement, bows and_ vanishe: 


You sing and you also vanish, as 
I have said. I alone remain. It is 
bad you cannot also, for my boy, that is 
the only place to see into the soul 
woman. You don’t know them. Th 
are fine. So am I fine with them.” 

He turned aside his face, grave and 
dignified. I was somewhat abashed 
his own reverence for his task. 

“Jimmy Blandsford is not going 
be there?” said I at length, breaking « 
with what was most om my soul. 

“Jimmy isn’t on the program. 
make the most of your chance to get one 
more look at the face that is the fairest 
If they encore you, give them something 
Scotch. Then you and Papa Blandsfor 
pass out and have something else Scotc! 
if you can find it. Do you understand the 


| arrangement?” 


I nodded. 

“T’'ll call at your home, two-thirty to- 
morrow,” concluded Westfield. “Get out 
of here tonight and go to your own home. 
You are a man now, and you must take 
your chances.” 

With nothing more, he arose and left 
me, briskly as was his wont. 


O, as he had counseled me, I took my 

chances. I opened the lecture pro- 
gram the next afternoon with “The 
Toreador,” done the best I could. I 
gave them something Scotch for encore. 
Then I passed off stage—it was a stage, 
with miniature wings and drops, for the 
ladies quite often gave little plays here 
Shall I confess it?—for just one instant 
I halted back of the wings, hearing the 
grave voice of my friend deliberately be- 
ginning. And then I couldn't resist it— 
the little peephole that I found in the 
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my back-drop. For just one _ instant 
ven quietly I did peep through, looking out at 
the open sea of faces, the motley of richly 
ung made gowns and multicolored headwear. 
nen Yes, it was a function. 
I knew my own guilt and turned to go, 
but all at once my attention was caught 
ran- by something as directly as though a 
out ray of light had come to my peering eye. 
1, There was a little movement far back 
urs. in the audience. Beside a smartly clad | 
rea- matron there was a young woman who | 
— leaned forward. I wondered how it 
dif- could have been that I had not seen her 
and while I was on the stage, because—be- 
the cause the young woman with the grave, 
rapt, spiritual look in her wide eyes was IFFAN y & Q) 
they he same whom I had taken to her home | e 
But that day in the park, the same I had 
"$0; seen that other morning in the icy lake, 
ye a the same who had forgotten me, and 
— .gain remembered me, but whom I never 
them could forget! 
not : 
— T was Suzanne! So she would come G4 YEARS OF QUALITY 
o do here! At least she was modern. I sup- 
P posed that it was being done. But for 
olen A ot ce ae Ge. he ILLUSTRATIONS WITH PRICES 
ly, as by the side entrance, a somewhat puzzled OF JEWELRY AND SILVERWARE 
good amateur Toreador. SENT UPON REQUEST 
sei But now when I stepped out into the 
And air, whom should I meet but Blandsford 
stage pere, walking up and down, hands be- | 
ec hind back, cigar in mouth, parading the | “TH 
=. side pavement which ran along the build- F N 7 3 S 
e and ing! So this was his earlier engagement! | IFTH VENUE & [ ay TREET 
! al Well, it was mine also. I resolved to wait m Yi 
memes. out the curtain with the best of any of the N TY 4 
h, as Blandsfords. The old peacock! EW ORK 
mS t00 Mr. Blandsford was clean and pink 
hat is beyond belief, wholly radiant in his 
oul : single-button with a red flower, not men- 
, They tioning gray spats and a very excellent 
: top hat. He made some remark about in- 
e and dustrial readjustment and its effect upon 
ed at the condition of rails. I rejoined by ask- 
' ing him if he knew where we could find 
a something Scotch. He did not. 
me Oe “But in three-quarters of an hour I can 
¢ promise you some very good tea,” he 
beamed. 
pet one “Where, then, and why not now?” 
fairest. “You didn’t know? Why, the ladies 
— always serve tea after the lecture—it’s 
ae their custom all through the course. Best 
net part of the business. Best people in town. The Importance of Education 
and the Westfield’s always prompt—at  three- 
forty-eight he is through. Weill step in AS become so vital a matter that the 
ee again just by chance, you know. By the : : : 
irty to way, I want to congratulate you, Major; United States Government is conducting a 
og aes you've a wonderful voice, wonderful. | nation-wide movement to keep its youth in 
ist take They'll be glad to see you. Now, what school. Not all youth, however, can enjoy the 
‘ was it that you sang, something out of : 7 ? 
. ‘Tosca,’ wasn’t it?” advantage of a private school where greater 
und lett We walked about the block once, | opportunity is allowed for studying the individual needs 
twice, thrice, across the street, talked of each pupil than can be had in schools where classes 
aah us more of the industrial readjustment— are large and crowded and a child is under the supervi- 
ire pro- and looked at our watches. At last the sion of a teacher only a few hours each day. 
h “The doors opened. A few ladies came down But not every private school is suitable for your boy 
yuld. I ~ rong cars, but there was no general or girl The Educational Manager of THe Rep Boox 
encore. “Con ” , : MacazinE knows the particular advantages offered by each 
os ome!” Blandsford pére caught my : i : : 
a stage, rm. With al dignified h h of the better private schools. Perhaps she can help you 
for the i pene ore: oy Me wept to find just the right school for your son or daughter. 
a hal lragged me across the street to the side oO and Jj € rig 4 wal enter. 
‘ tere entrance once more. it was his plan to Let her try. Address: Manager Educational Bureau 
oe make @ grand entry from the stage. 
sed be found myself with him advantageously | || THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 
. se all near the table, now arranged, where | |} ea 2 fesse New York Ci 
1 i a Madam President poured. 33 West 42nd Street ow. Sen 
= The proprieties demand that a soloist | = _——_— _—_— 
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who asks no fee be thanked individually 
also by the ladies in a lecture course. I 
smiled a thousand smiles, pressed a thou- 
sand hands, mispronounced a_ thousand 
names, almost forgot my own, floundered 
in the gentle shallows of conventions. 
Blandsford and Westfield at my elbows 
did as much. The former was an impos- 
ing figure, pink and gray and pasty white. 
But of us three, the only men within the 
hall, Westfield alone was calm. 

“You did fine, son,” said he to me, 
“looked like a million dollars and sang 
like a thousand a night. Have you seen 
her?” he grinned. I could only look at 
him mutely, for continually ladies were 
pressing up to compliment us all. 

But where was Suzanne? I caught the 
prominent eye of Blandsford pére, rov- 
ing at times, his air distrait, while his 
lips muttered polite banalities. Ever he 
glared toward the rear of the hall. Turn- 
ing my own gaze thither, I saw again the 
widow Collingsworth, herself exquisite, 
faultless, wholly composed. I saw again 
Suzanne! Her face, turned just a little, 
was framed in the deep brim of the steel- 
blue hat. Her straight young figure was 
perfectly gowned; she was Suzanne in yet 
another phase, no longer hoyden, but al- 
luring siren, if she liked. 

Some one touched my arm. “My dear 
Major,” said Madam President, “I want 
to introduce—” 

So charmed; and so forth. And when 
I had next respite, I looked down the 
aisle, piqued at the absence of the very 
two ladies whom I most desired to meet 
of all this throng. At first I did not see 
either. There was a shade of annoyance 
on the face of Blandsford pére. Follow- 
ing his gaze, I saw the widow Collings- 
worth moving toward the door. Suzanne 
was with her. 

And bending toward her lovingly, with 
open admiration, there was Blandsford 
fis—Jimmy, once my friend! I say, 
formerly my friend. 

I had not met Suzanne. My accept- 
ance at 1219 Allenby Place was no more 
established now than before. I had sung 
today for naught, after all. My oppor- 
tunity was slipping away—passing into 
the hands of this young ruffian who, ar- 
riving by the watch, had come in at the 
open door. 

I hardly know how Blandsford pére 
and myself got free—we suddenly clapped 
eyes to watch in concert, suddenly be- 
thought ourselves of engagements. 
Whereupon, would Madam President ex- 
cuse us? We smiled and bowed, said a 
thousand more banalities and edged 
toward the door. We emerged at length 
at the pavement under the awning. 

Entangled in the friendly salutations 
continued from those who had not yet 
reached the tea-table, I became separated 
from my friend Blandsford pére. When 
I emerged, it was to see him shooing into 
his own car none other than the widow 
Collingsworth! Apparently he was over- 
ruling her rather cool shrug to the in- 
vitation. He had quite forgotten me. 
That mattered not so much. Where was 
Suzanne? 

I hastened from under the awning and 
looked this way and that. At length, well 
down the block, walking, I saw her. She 
was looking up into the face of Jimmy 
Blandsford. There was camaraderie in 












her glance, a sort of intimacy. He bent 
toward her with an air of proprietorship, 
unmistakable even there. I felt myself 
half a murderer. I put my hand on my 
breast to comfort my heart. What was 
the world without Suzanne? But I re- 
solved now to set her aside, to forget 
her. 
But I did not. 


CHAPTER V 


T became midwinter, late winter. As 

I say, I did not put Suzanne out of 
my life and memory. I could not. Yet 
I could devise no means of meeting her. 
I felt that I would die before I would ask 
either of the Blandsfords for aid. I 
avoided them both as much as I could, 
turning the bank cases over to my part- 
ners in the law office. 

But concealment began to prey on the 
rose-damask which by now should have 
mantled my cheek. In effect, no matter 
what the cost, no matter what the method, 
I must see Suzanne. 

Having put the matter pro and con, I 
resolved to.call personally at the Collings- 
worth house without invitation—this even 
though the footman threw me out. 

And so one day—believe me who say 
it—I found myself ascending the steps 
of the Collingsworth house. It was eve- 
ning of the winter day, and after dinner. 
The subdued lights of hall and side win- 
dows told me that the opera had perhaps 
not claimed all the family that night—so 
I had hoped. I heard a limousine whirl 
into the street even as the door opened 
to my hand—I had a presentiment that 
it also intended to draw up at this curb. 

A sober, gray old negro man in a long 
blue coat with many brass buttons opened 
to me, unsmilingly inquiring. I mumbled 
my name, fumbled my pocket case, mur- 
mured something about “for Mrs. Col- 
lingsworth,” and pushed on in so that 
he might close the door; for I was con- 
scious now that my own car was admitting 
the other at the curb. I laid aside my 
hat and coat without invitation, and re- 
solved, even if over the dead body of 
the old negro, to ask boldly for Mrs. 
Collingsworth, to find her, and to tell 
her my story like a man. 

I stepped toward the heavy curtain 
which fell straight and sheer, cutting off 
the little entry hall from the interior of 
the spacious house. 

I heard swift footfalls tapping. The 
curtains parted. There for an instant I 
saw defined against the illumination with- 
in—the outer hall was dim and discreet 
—the splendid figure of a marvelous, al- 
most a miraculous girl. 

It was Suzanne! She was in full eve- 
ning dress without jewels, her neck and 
shoulders gleaming, undecorated; there 
was only a corsage bouquet of some 
small dark flower, violets, perhaps; I 
never knew. 

I knew nothing at all beyond that one 
swift vision. For all at once, with a 
strange little chuckle of content, Suzanne 
threw both her young arms about me and 
kissed me fair upon the cheek! 

A welcome of sorts, to one who had 
rated himself a doubtful guest! I had 
not even been bidden here, had never 
been recognized here before this moment. 
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But with no reason in the world, 
carried on by the instant impulse which 
thrilled through me, without the slightest 
hesitation, or the slightest doubt in all 
the world, in return I put both my arms 
about her—oh, glorious!—and kissed her 
in return. It was not more than on the 
cheek, for she averted her face swiftly. 
Then she screamed. It was too late. 

The poet tells us of the stately dame, 
mistress of self though china fall. Some- 
what worse than china had fallen here. 
But what marvel of composure this young 
woman showed! I have known no in- 
stance like it in all my life. 

Regardless of the old negro man, 
Suzanne screamed no more than once. 
She drew back, her eyes wide. Then, see- 
ing my own swift horror, my repentance 
or my exultation, I know not what, she 
did an astounding thing—a thing incom- 
prehensible, a thing which left me doubt- 
ing her or doubting myself, but doubting 
not the imperiousness of my love for her. 

“After all, why not!” remarked Su- 
zanne, and kissed me again, this time 
fair and full! 

While I still trembled, I felt myself 
and the old negro man pushed back be 
yond the curtains into the fully lighted 
room. Suzanne herself was now opening 
the door. 

I would record my admiration for 
William, the old negro man, retainer of 
the Collingsworth family. He was not 
perturbed by what he saw. He glanced 
at my card. I heard his voice gent! 
say ‘“Mistah Murrell Deming Cardon 
at an inner door, pompous as though he 
were footman for a general reception. 


Suddenly there was a little rust 
audible in the room beyond. I heard 
footfalls coming toward me. My card 


in her hand, the mistress of the house 


appeared to greet me. 

And then, just as she appeared silent}; 
there swept by me, eager, holding to the 
arm of the young man who had enter 
with her, Suzanne! He did not see me as 
she led him to the little music-room to- 
ward the left, but I saw him perfect; 
It was Jimmy Blandsford. And again 
Suzanne—ah, hypocrite, ah, cruel and 
inexplicable hypocrite!—was looking up, 
eager and absorbed, into his face inti- 
mately, confidently, talking volubly; 
he was looking down into hers with that 
same air of proprietorship. 


OT and cold I stood, even as I heard 

a gentle woman’s voice, even as I 

saw Mrs. Collingsworth graciously extend 
a hand to me. 

“Major Cardon,” said Mrs. Collings- 
worth, “how fine of you to come! We 
have been waiting for you. Perhaps—” 
She was motioning me to the room from 
which she but now had emerged. 

I could hear the voice of Suzanne in 
the little music-room. I bent over Mrs. 
Collingsworth’s hand and began my 
apologies. I have no memory of what 
I said. I could hear the voice of Suzanne, 
who just had kissed me, speaking gayly 
with another man. 


The next installment of this grace- 
ful novel by the distinguished au- 
thor of “The Mississippi Bubble” 
and “The Sagebrusher” will ap- 
pear in the forthcoming July issue 


of The Red Book Magazine. 








“Good “Night” in Warmth and Safety 


Burns hard or soft coal, coke, wood, 
gas or oil! Heats all rooms on less coal 
than heating a few rooms with stoves, 
Leaks no coal-gas—wastes no heat up 
the chimney. 


\ HAPPY, health-protected childhood 

- * is a priceless gift within the power of 
parents to bestow. To arise and dress in 
a comfortable room; to play throughout a 
house uniformly warm; to sleep soundly in 
fresh, pure air from the open window, tem- 
pered just right by the radiator. These 
are the wholesome comforts that build 
sound bodies and sunny dispositions. 


Children, like flowers, thrive best in 
clean, vitalizing heat. Hot-water heat does 
not devitalize air—it is health protecting. 


A Lifetime of Comfort — 
at Least Cost! 


Day in and day out, the ARCOLA faith- 
fully serves your family with low-cost 
hot-water heating. It never wears out 
or needs repair. It is a profitable, pay- 
ing investment, now within the reach of 
every owner, 


Reduced in Size and Cost 


The ARCOLA is made on the same 
principle and with the same guarantee as 
our large IDEAL HEATING plants. The 
only difference is in the smaller size and 
lower cost of the outfit. ARCOLAS are 
especially designed for small homes, new or 
old,with or without cellars. Ideal-ARCOLA 
Heating Outfits are sold by heating con- 
tractors everywhere, 


AMERICAN RADIATOR ({OMPANY 


Dept. 35, 816 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 


Sales Branches and Showrooms in all large cities 


Makers of the famous IDEAL Boilers and 
AMERICAN Radiators 


For your family’s 
sake, investigate this 
big-paying heating 
investment 


Today! 


Write for catalog showing 
open views of ARCOLA heated 
4, 5, 6 or 7 room cottages, . 
bungalows, flats, schools and 
small business buildings. 








— Simple way of heating 5-roomhouse ; 
\conith Ideal Arcola Heating outfit. 
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FAIR TO MIDDLING 


(Continued from 
page 55) 





row of things, things, things—of mak- 
ing of life nothing but a series of pos- 
sessions and rich meals? Martin has 
kept you from developing; he never con- 
sidered your mental possibilities. Origi- 
nally you were to blame—you were so 
keen for these same things. But some- 

when the children are grown and 
Martin has taken to a diet, you will find 
yourself a vigorous, Amazon person 
with a flaming passion for danger—” 
She paused, wondering if she should have 
prophesied so frankly. 


oT 


ANNY’S eyes had narrowed. Her 

face was flushed, not from rouge, and 
her strong white fingers, so masculine in 
their shaping, were interlocked. 

“I wonder—” was all she said. Then, 
recalling herself: “What a charmer you 
are, Dare, painting such a picture! This 
is what comes of staying in attics and 
looking at photographs of yourself at 
eighteen. Well, as to staying with us— 
you say you will not?” 

“ “T shall go next week,” Dare said 
quietly. “I have been away from Amos 
long enough—” 

“Do you think he has gotten into mis- 
chief?” Fanny asked. 

“Not any more than any other man. 
He has probably been drinking and gam- 
bling a littlke—but he does that, any- 
way. So does Martin—only it is at his 
club. There is a funny woman out there 
who clerks and has chemically blond 
hair: Amos flirts with her; it is nothing 
serious. He considers her a sort of joke, 
and writes me he has seen a lot of her.” 

“There is your chance!” Fanny ex- 
claimed. “Make the most of it; I am 
glad he put it in writing!” 

“T don’t mind; all men are the same 
at some time or other.” Dare was un- 
moved. 

“If Martin ever looked at another 
woman—” Fanny began. 

“He never has,” Dare assured her, “— 
not yet.’ 

“T am sure you have a right to stay 
away, if this is so,” Fanny insisted. 

“Qh, no, not for any such foolishness.” 
Dare felt the old desk of red-lacquer 
could understand better than Fanny. She 
was returning to Carverville because it 
was her duty to sustain Amos as long 
as he made an effort to succeed in his 
present business. ... . 

As soon as she was certain of her go- 
ing, Fanny softened toward Dare. She 
forced the children to be polite to her 
while she scurried about trying to make 
Jare take in every last attraction pos- 
sible. At least, Fanny told her inti- 
mates, she had done her duty toward 
Martin’s poor little cousin—to which the 
intimates agreed. 

So Dare went home with more finery, 
much unwelcome advice and _ consider- 
able pity from her relatives. She refused 
the money Martin offered. She had a 
certain pride in refusing it; he did not 
understand, but that bothered him very 
little. 

\mos met Dare at the station. Dare’s 


thought, as she saw him, was that a 
change had come over him in the six 
weeks. He explained his new _atti- 
tude of “I-have-won-out-let-no-man-at- 
tack-me” almost as soon as they met. 
He had managed to swing a large real- 
estate deal, selling off hundreds of acres 
belonging to an estate, the will concern- 
ing the estate having been in contest 
for a number of years. By the court 
decision, the land became available for 
purchase, and Amos had contrived to be 
appointed the agent. He had made a 
commission of no small figure—enough 
to pay Dare half what he owed her, and 
some to spare. 

Dare was delighted. She did not wish 
him to repay her; she would rather he 
would keep the money and expand his 
business. Here was his opportunity for 
permanent success. 

But Amos had no intention of so do- 
ing. He had made a “haul”; he was 
wearied of the town, the people; he 
wanted to roam—why should Dare ob- 
ject? He had money now; why should 
she refuse? They were still young and 
had seen their mistakes; now was the 
time to blaze a wider trail. He refused 
te stay in Carverville; that was flat. He 
had fancied Dare would be delighted. 
Had her visit made her overly critical? 


ARE assured him it had not. Not for 
anything would she have remained 
with the Reids. But Amos should set- 
tle, grow up, stop this romantic roving 
about—which was what it really amount- 
ed to. This waiting for “lucky hauls” 
was not the sane or wise method. She 
was through aiding him in so doing. She 
was willing to remain here, but she would 
not go with him into new uncertainties. 
As for the town, it was elated over 
Amos’ success; it was proud of him. He 
had conducted the business with an abil- 
ity which surprised everyone—and most 
of all Amos. They wanted him to stay 
on; he was offered a small position with 
the chamber of commerce. The women 
called upon Dare and admired her new 
clothes, her rested, well-groomed appear- 
ance. They treated her with respect; 
nor did they descend to gossip. 

This pleased Dare, and she felt they 
were truly established, even if life was 
not entirely congenial. She planned to 
make the best of it, to refurnish the 
house, the planting of her kitchen- and 
flower-gardens, joining the woman’s club. 

But Amos would not agree, the money 
burned in his pocket and an infantile 
spirit of adventure was dominant in him. 
He must go away; now that he had met 
with success, he wanted to escape from 
it—a strange complex! He was irritable 
and discontented; he refused to go after 
other sales or to try to make himself 
felt in politics, which he could easily 
have done. Nothing Dare said or did 
had any influence with him. He must 
try something else. He seemed, in fact, 
to miss being abused, defeated, shunned! 

After a wearing summer of opposition 
and arguing, Amos sold out his business 


for a song. He sold the house at a 
loss, and Dare was forced to accept his 
decision. He was magnanimous, as be- 
comes a conqueror, and willing to coun- 
sel as to their future. 

But he found Dare opposed to: any- 
thing he suggested. 

“T will not join with you in anything 
more until you have proven it a suc- 
cess yourself,’ she told him. “I am 
entitled to share in a success as a re- 
ward for enduring all the failures. You 
may do as you wish—go where you like; 
but I will wait until you become estab- 
lished.” 

“What will you do?” he asked, unable 
to comprehend her viewpoint. 

“T will set you an example of how to 
become established,” was her retort; ‘and 
you can do likewise, and whoever wins, 
shall make the other surrender.” 

She was unalterable in this decisiofi. 

His new adventure took the form of 
a chicken farm. 

“Try it—I'll come when you have 
made good. Isn’t that fair?” was all 
Dare said. 

“You can’t stay here; the place is sold 
—where will you go?” he urged. 

“T am going to Chicago,” was her de- 
cision, “—and to work. There is always 
work if a person is willing to take what 
she can get. I shall work as I wait for 
you; is there anything strange about 
that?” 

He resented this new attitude, but it 
spurred him on to prove himself right. 

The town did not know what the Lar- 
kins intended to do. Dare was amused 
at Amos’ insistence of secrecy as to 
their plans. He felt a shame in ad- 
mitting his wife was not going to try 
out the chicken-farm with him. It would 
never do to have that known, he in- 
sisted. Dare was indifferent. She had 
no soap-box orator spirit, desirous of 
declaiming her independence. She was 
too busily occupied in planning how best 
to blaze her own trail. 

Autumn saw the Larkins leave Carver- 
ville. Amos selected a farming section 
of Ohio to try out his venture, the win- 
ter to be spent in the construction of 
chicken-runs, the studying of the busi- 
ness! Dare took only a small share of 
Amos’ money; they parted the best of 
friends—surface-wise—and Dare  pro- 
ceeded to Chicago. 


CHAPTER XVII 


NE of the first things Dare learned, 
after assuming her independence, 
was that there were a multitude of 
women workers less happily circum- 
stanced than herself. She had always 
regarded women who earned their own 
living as sole mistresses of their fates. 
This illusion was speedily destroyed. She 
found in the business world the same 
heartaches and personal problems that 
existed in her previous so-defined “shel- 
tered life.” 
From the day Dare kissed Amos good- 
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In those hours of business 
when the need for vigor is great 
est—when nerves should be 
steady, and wits alert —how do 
you respond? 

Quick fatigue, difficult concen- 
tration, or frayed nerves may be 
due to slow poisoning by infect- 
ing Pyorrhea germs. If you are 
nearing forty, and feel unfit, be 
suspicious of your gums and teeth. 

Pyorrhea is a disease of the 
mouth, but its germs invade the 
body and cause many physical 
ills. Medical science proves this. 

Pyorrhea begins with tender 
and bleeding gums. Then the 
gums recede, the teeth decay and 
loosen, or must be extracted to 
rid the system of the Pyorrhea 
germs which breed about them. 

Four out of five people over 
forty have Pyorrhea. It is a 
menace to health. 
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The Call for Endurance 


cannot afford to have Pyorrhea. 

So visit your dentist often for 
tooth and gum inspection and 
start using Forhan’s For the 
Gums today. 

Forhan’s For the Gums will 
prevent Pyorrhea—or check its 
progress —if used in time and 
used consistently. Ordinary den- 
tifrices will not do this. Forhan’s 
keeps the gums firm and healthy, 
the teeth white and clean. 


How to Use Forhan’s 


Use it twice daily, year in and year out. 
Wert you rt brush in cold water, place a half- 
inch of the refreshing, healing paste on it, 
then brush your teeth up and down. Use a 
rolling motion to clean the crevices. Brush 
the grinding and back surfaces of the teeth. 
Massage your gums with your Forhan-coated 
brush—gently at first = the gums harden, 
then more vigorously. If the gums are very 
tender, massage with the finger, instead of the 
brush. If gum-shrinkage has already set in, use 
Forhan’s according to directions, and consult 
a dentist immediately for special treatment. 

35c and 60c tubes in the United States and 
Canada. At all druggists. 


Formula of R. J. Forhan, D. D. S. 


Forhan Company, New York 
Forhan’s, Limited, Montreal 
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' by and boarded her train, wondering if 


| place to begin this new life. It 


| ask who 


| “Fortunately, 


she was all wrong, as he tried to con- 
vince her, or all right, as she wanted 
to believe, or half and half, as was the 
more likely situation, her progress be- 
came an interesting revelation. 

She fancied herself unique in her 
march of independence, but she found, 
very soon, that at the woman’s hotel] 
where she stopped there were any num- 
ber of women with even more involved 
and perplexing backgrounds than her own 

She selected this hotel because it 
seemed “safe.” Also it was fairly cheap 
and Dare had become a thrifty soul by 
now. Also it was in semi-hiding; sh« 
would not, in all probability, meet any 
of Martin’s “set” or any of the Carver- 
ville people in town for a_ week-en 
There was of course no reason for hiding 
but Dare felt somewhat as the swim- 


| mer when he takes his first unsupported 


stroke. 


HAT first evening at the hotel, 

Dare dallied in the reception-rooms 
she wondered where would be the best 
was 


4 


strangely stimulating sight—these rath 
homelike rooms filled with busine 
women, none of whom semeed to be 

the verge of tears. They did not lack 
topics for conversation; and a general 
camaraderie pervaded the atmosphere 
which reminded Dare of Jimmie’s chee: 

loyal spirit. 

An elderly woman in a trim tailleur 
pushed a chair toward Dare and invit 
her to join their group. She did 
she was or if she knew 
latest embroidery stitch or how she 
along” with her husband’s people. 1 
women chatted of suffrage, new h 
hygiene, the last play, the cost of f 
and told anecdotes of small nieces 
nephews. In general they seemed well- 
rounded women capable of understanding 
all that might arise in the day’s work. 


7 


| They were nearly all wage-earners. Ty 


were private secretaries, one was a ph: 
cian, another a lawyer; three were teach- 
ers, another a woman whose private 
come enabled her to take the plac 
sympathetic onlooker; a trained nurse 
and a newspaper reporter completed the 
group. 

The next morning Dare watched 
pleased eyes the way these women 
breakfast, read the morning paper 
greeted each other and went forth 
work. A few, situated perhaps as Dare 
was, lingered in the parlors, not yet sure 
of their footing. 

Dare wrote Amos a letter. It was 
difficult to picture his mood when he 
should receive it, but she tried to ce 
it the proper sort of letter. Then sh 
read the want-ads, and finally, after argu 
ing herself into surrender, she _inter- 
viewed the head of an 


re 


employmen 
bureau whose office was in the hotel. 

The head of the bureau was a woman 
who had married, raised a family and 
then seen fit to step outside her home 
She was businesslike regarding Dare’s 
request; there was none of the curious 
questioning and snap-judgment that Dare 
had half expected. 

“There are many women working ior 
their own support,” she told Dare. 
there is much work to be 
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done.’ Here she took Dare’s name and 
age in regulation fashion. Dare felt she 
was a “case,” not an individual, and for 


| a little moment she longed to rush back 


to Amos. 

The woman advised Dare to remain at 
the hotel—it was as cheap as any place, 
and women were apt to be foolish in the 
matter of food, taking tea and wafers 
because it was quick and easy, and then 
wondering why they felt unlike work 
Besides, here were the headquarters oi 


| numerous organizations of particular 
| value to women placed as Dare was. 


She told Dare to try for a sales- 


| woman’s position—not that it need be 
| permanent, but it would give her a clear- 


er idea of what real work and a weekly 
wage meant; she would be able to dis- 
cover her own qualifications if she did 
some such thing. It was the same ad- 
vice Dare had wisely given Amos who 


| always disregarded it and insisted on 
| working for himself. She gave Dare a 


note to the employment manager of a 
department-store and also promised to 
introduce her to some congenial souls 


during luncheon. 


HE manager of the store sent Dare 
to the manager of the women’s 
dress and suit department, a brusque, red- 


| faced gentleman wearing the conventional 
morning coat and striped trousers. He 
| Ls . . 
subjected her to a mild third degree. 


She was a married woman—ah! Any 
no children. How old? 





Any experience in selling? (He looked 
closely at her dress, which suggested the 
bronzing maples in October and was from 
Fanny’s elastic wardrobe.) No experi- 
ence—aha! Was this temporary or per- 


| manent? Where was her husband? 


Would he come to the city later or would 
she remain here? If he came to the city, 
would she wish to return to housekeep- 
ing and work part time, say, or would 
she remain with them providing they 
took her on and she proved satisfactory? 
What references could she give? Mr. 


| Martin Reid? Indeed? A cousin—ah! 


Dare was distressingly honest and 
naive. She was not sure just how long 
she might stay; her husband was trying 
out chicken-farming in Ohio; she could 
not afford to remain idle; she had had no 
experience in selling, but she had experi- 
ence in buying (she smiled here), and 
she thought she knew what constituted 
good taste. Well, the manager did not 
dispute this fact, but with great anxiety 


| he asked if she knew when and when 


not to insist upon her customers’ hav- 


| ing good taste? Sometimes it was deadly 


to hint of such a thing as good taste— 
and sometimes urgent. Yes, Dare 
thought she knew: she was not afraid t 
trv—she was willing to wear a black 


| dress (a little smarter hair-dressing might 


not come amiss, he added) and take her 
chances of succeeding. 

He wished Dare to understand the em- 
ployers’ attitude in engaging a temporary 


| saleswoman. The employers had much 
| to contend with in the women who came 
| and went before they had really learne 


the stock. She could not expect a mv- 


| nificent salary until she had proven her- 


self capable; and her salesbook would be 


| checked up each week. She was ex- 
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doors «n¢ the Skin | 


The keen exhilaration of the great outdoors has its 
physical opposites—it promotes the fine, free flow- 
ing of the blood, even while it endangers the smooth- 
ness, the natural beauty of the skin to wind and sun. 
}The complement to the exercise of The Sports Woman 
is the constant use of Resinol Soap. The blemishes 
on the delicate skin will be mitigated and the com- 
plexion improved, as you commence its beneficial use. 
The constituents of Resinol Soap tend to prevent 
the spread of facial flaws, to preserve the bloom of 
the fairest skin, and to preserve to the world of The 
Sports Woman the delight of life so enhanced by 
purity of color and of feature. 
Buy a cake today from any druggist or toilet goods dealer. 











Upon request we will send you a sample 
of Resinol Soap, accompanied by a booklet 
‘Resinol Soap and how to use it for the 

\ddress Dept. 7-E, 
Md 


on 
complexion and bath.” 
RESINOL, Baltimore 
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pected to sell a certain amount, and 
everything over that would net her a 
commission beyond her wage. After this 
questioning, he called the buyer of the 
department who was quite petulant over 
some failure resulting from a recent trip 
to New York and not at all inclined to- 
ward Dare or anyone else at the moment. 
Then came the head saleslady, a majestic 
type of dowager, with many near dia- 
monds, a black satin frock and _ high- 
heeled slippers, who regarded Dare super- 
ciliously at first. The head saleslady, 
however, had a heart, Dare afterwards 
learned, but she had been obliged to 
keep it a secret most of the time. Look- 
ing at her rouged cheeks and penciled 
eyebrows Dare would have said here was 
an aging idiot—but her opinion was soon 
quite different. 

She left the store with the understand- 
ing that she was to begin work the next 
morning. Before luncheon she unpacked 
her trunks and sew the white collar and 
cuffs on a black dress. 

At luncheon she met some of the 
women she had listened to the previous 
evening. When she announced that she 
had taken a position at the department- 
store, she was congratulated. The first 
part of the afternoon she walked about 
and spent a half-hour before the win- 
dows of “her department-store,” after 
which she went to a motion-picture house 
and enjoyed the nonsensical film with 
strange abandon. She bought herself 
some candy afterwards and went back 
to the hotel feeling quite a woman of the 
world. 


HE first day in the store was a mem- 

orable one. She endured the head 
saleswoman’s caustic comments when she 
lost the sale of a scarlet jersey dress; 
she achieved several mistakes in making 
out slips and had to ask endless ques- 
tions of impatient employees. She did 
not go to luncheon until after one, and 
then she was too tired to eat. She re- 
turned to help put away new stock, de- 
stroying thereby her chances of selling. 
She heard more caustic comments from 
the head saleslady, who believed it her 
duty to whip Dare into line. Then finally 
she sold a suit to a woman and felt a 
thrill of pride—but she failed to sell 
anything to the next five persons, who 
proved to be of the “only looking to- 
day, thank you” variety. 

Nevertheless, the crowds of workers 
going home delighted her, as she de- 
lighted in her own carefree position 
when, her day’s work ended, she came 
into her right to sit and talk of mice 
and men, with no meal to cook or dishes 
to wash. 

The fly in the day’s ointment was a 


| special delivery letter from Amos—an ar- 


dent appeal to come to him; he had 
reached the Ohio town and everything 
was bleak and unpromising; he could not 
Perhaps he had 
been wrong in choosing this new occu- 
pation—what did she think? If she no 


| longer cared, tell him, and he would go 
to South America on 


the first tramp 
steamer; but she must be fair, he added. 
The letter disturbed Dare, but she 


| wisely did not reply until the next eve- 


ning. Then she wrote in the same even 
tone which she had adopted when telling 
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has your pipe told you this 


“Believe me, I’ve been mighty patient. I’ve had to put 
up with all sorts of tobacco. But now I’mfixed. This 
cool, smooth Velvet was worth waiting for. You bet! 


“Yes, sir! Nature made Velvet tobacco right. And 
Liggett & Myers kept it that way by two years ageing in 
wooden casks. They might have dolled it up—but glory 
be, they didn’t. 


**And say: no use trying to look for V elvet’ s mild fra- 
grance and smoothness anywhere else. It’s just plumb 
foolish to try. 

**Keep me hitched up with Velvet—and I'll be a real 
pal to you.”’ 





Lh) <F-Ver ers: 


UIGGETT & MyeRs 


TOBACCO Co. 


(Copyright 1921, Liggett @ Myers Tobacco Co.) 
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Amos of her decision. She would never 
love anyone else, but she was through 


For Better Babies g@@ love anyone else, but she’ was throug 


UNT BELLE has written a really great br: aa ge « would rejoice more than she. 
book—great because it goes to the ~ ype ye _— ae Nm 
very heart of the subject of baby culture. block. She was not the firm, invincible 
And how practical she is! o sentimen- Dare she ought to be when she was with 
tal generalities—just matter-of-fact, com- him. Unconsciously he took sdvantage 
mon-sense advice on almost every of this. So she would stay away, lov- 
problem that baffles young motherhood. 


ing and believing in him and trusting. 
° e S > 7 ° 
Her wonderful, reassuring, comforting — — gpl ei ea — 
first chapter tells how to prepare for the in no sense a separation. And she posted 
baby. Just this one chapter will mean . 
health and sturdy growth to thou- , 


the letter with a feeling of triumph. She 
knew so well she would not have been 
sands of coming infants, 
And then, chap- 


able to have said this to Amos. 
While she waited for his answer, Dare 
ter after 
chapter,she 


applied herself to her work. She learned 
guides and ‘\ 
counsels on \\ C le S 
? 






















| Dare would have despaired of weathering. 
She learned the tragedy of this girl’s 
| love and that one’s faith betrayed but 
she said nothing, which won her their 
respect. Also, she. began to be keen 
in selling stock. The figures in her book 


that the head saleswoman’s rouge cov- 
each phase of \ 


ered the paleness grief sometimes brings, 7 
baby’s devel- \ f ynt 


that she had weathered things which 
opment— , B 
clothes, food, \\ NW , 


. 4 7 
nursery furnish- i) met with approbation at the end of < 
- < ~ rit- re  é ad oOo ; a 
ee poeta ot | week. Dare had patience; she was in- 
a » Be nf \ different, in a sense, to annoyances. She 
ailments, the bath, \ | realized life must be an exact science, 


and that there were probably two ways 
of solving it, the one by useless hys- 
terical rebellion, emotional suffering and 
sacrifice, and the other by a poised cour- 
age inspired by a definite purpose and 
a high heart. 

She spoke of Amos to her associates 
because she knew they expected it. She 
gave no details, merely the facts in the 
case. Gradually Dare saw the undercur- 
rent in the women workers’ aims. They 
were done with single track action. Be- 
cause a lover played them false or a 
husband shirked responsibilities, a friend 
turned traitor or a fortune unfairly lost, 
they were not going to be downed by 
these adverse circumstances. They re- 
fused to depend on any one person or 
that extravagant emotion called love. 
They were capable of finding their own 
place in the sun—or at least attempting 
to do so. 


baby’s skin, teeth, 
first steps, habits, 
weight, first aids— j\ 
until the sturdy little ‘\ “g \ 
youngster,romper clad, 

is larking with play- : 
mates—one more 

“Better Baby.” 


The book is carefully 
indexed, beautifully illus- 
trated and contains charts, 
tables, etc. ‘ 

It is a genuine delight to \¥- 
offer this wonderful book to mothers 
at a nominal price of 25 cents, because it 
is the appreciation of three generations of 


mothers which has made Mennen Borated / 
Talcum known the world over as the per- 


fect, safe talcum for baby. 


The edition is limited, so we advise 
sending 25 cents at once for your copy. 


THe Mennen Company 
Newark. NJ. U.S.A. 


THE MENNEN COMPANY, LIMITED 
Montreal, Quebec 


O Amos’ letters, now boastful of suc- 
cess, now jealous of Dare’s new field, 
| Dare answered from this viewpoint. It 
was a changing world for women, she 
warned him, and soon the men would 
admit the truth. Therefore, humorously 
enough, there arose between Amos and 
Dare an intellectual epistolary debate. 
Dare was delving into all sides and side- 
lights of the woman question; Amos pro- 
tested bitterly against her so doing, but 
he took no pains to become intelligently 
informed along the same lines. He was 
adrift, mentally and spiritually without 
her. He was prepared, even eager for 
defeat since he felt it would reflect upon 
Dare’s leaving him! Dare, on the other 
hand, was beginning to long for success; 
no pinnacle was too dizzy for her to 
| attempt. 
| Amos began to fear the danger of her 
| opinion of himself, so he decided to visit 
her in Chicago. 
| Dare’s attitude upon meeting Amos 





was “she was not ready to see him.” He 
came too soon to find her really suc- 
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Tables loaded with food, yet— 


a vital element now 
known to be lacking 
in our meals 


Science discovers why thousands 
who are apparently well fed 


never enjoy vigorous health 


E vital tissues upon which their 
health and strength depend, starving 
for lack of one single element in food! 

That is the situation of thousands of men 
and women today. 


Science has discovered that the mysterious 
life-giving vitamine is essential to health. 
Without it our food, no matter how good and 
plentiful, cannot give us the energy we need. 


Yet our modern diet is often robbed of this 
vital element by manufacture and prepara- 
tion! ‘“‘We now know definitely,” writes one 
of our greatest authorities, “that the regular 
diet of a large portion of the people of the 
United States is falling short of maintaining 
satisfactory nutrition.”’ 


This is what has caused yeast to assume such 
a new and startling importance in our food. 


The mysterious, almost magical «vitamine”’ 
—its richest source 


Yeast is the richest known source of the 
vigor-making vitamine which is lacking in so 
many of our common foods. Physicians and 
food specialists have obtained almost magic 
results by adding it to diets. 


Today, thousands of men and women are eating 
Fleischmann’s Yeast to correct the vitamine deficiency 
in their ordinary meals. 


As a result, many are finding themselves free of 
minor ailments. They are building up increased 
resistance to disease, and are feeling an abounding 
sense of vigor and energy often unknown for years. 
Read about this important discovery in the panel at 
the right. 

Eat yeast before or between meals. 1 to 3 cakes a 
day. Spread it on toast or crackers—dissolve it in milk 
or fruit-juices—or eat it plain. One precaution: People 
who are troubled with gas would do well to dissolve the 
yeast in boiling water. 


Place a standing order with your grocer for ~—_ 
Fleischmann’s Yeast and get it fresh daily. 


To learn more about this important dis- 
covery about yeast, what it has done for others 


a 
$ 
and what it can do for you, send for new book- yy 


let, “The New Importance of Yeast in Diet.” 
Dept. M-30 


THE FLEISCHMANN COMPANY, 
701 Washington Sr., New York, N. Y. 
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Our food, though plentiful and good, is often 
robbed of this vital element 


The value of yeast proved by scientific tests 


cA simple 
food that 
builds up 
health 


Laxatives 


gradually 
replaced 







Fleischmann’s Yeast, a simple familiar food, in- 
creases appetite, and helps digest the increased food 
which the stimulated appetite demands. 


In scientific tests of the value of Fleischmann’s 
Yeast in certain common ailments which often come 
with lowered vitality, the statement of the doctors 
was: “In many of these cases which came under our 
observation, the yeast treatment caused an improve- 
ment in the general physical condition of the patient 
quite unassociated with the improvement of the 
symptoms associated with the particular disease in 
question.” 


To build up and maintain health, keeping the body 
resistant to disease, eat 1 to 3 cakes of yeast a day— 
a part of your regular diet. 


It is recognized that laxatives bring only tem- 
porary relief—they cannot remove the cause of the 
trouble. Fleischmann’s Yeast by its very nature as 
a wholesome food is better suited to the system 
than coarse substances, drugs or oils. It is a con- 
ditioner that tends to restore normal functions. And 
it cannot form a habit. 


To help the body eliminate waste, eat from 1 to 3 
cakes of Fleischmann’s Yeast a day. 


THE FLEISCHMANN COMPANY, 
Dept. M-30, 701 Washington St., New York 


Send me without cost a copy of your new book, 
“The New Importance of Yeast in Diet.”’ 
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“A delightful luncheon 
for four and on the 
maid’s day out. With our 
Armstrong Table Stove 
I never have to leave my 

place at the table.” 











Cooks Three Things At Once 


It costs no more to cook all three on the Armstrong 
Table Stove than it does to operate the single electric 
utensil. The patented design of the stove concentrates 
all of the heat from the two heat units on the utensils 
so that the proper cooking temperature is quickly 
reached. 

You can boil, fry, toast, broil or steam. A complete 
equipment of light, aluminum utensils comes with the 
stove including a griddle, deep boiling pan, toaster, 
four egg cups and rack. 

Waffles and toast made on the Armstrong are ready 
in half the time for they are browned on both sides at 
once. No grease is necessary with the Armstrong 
Waffle Iron and no turning. 

Ask your dealer to show you the tilting plug connec- 
tion of the Armstrong Stove. The plug never sticks 
but lifts on or off at a touch, giving you perfect control 
of the heat. 

Armstrong Table Stoves are for sale by most elec- 
trical supply and hardware dealers for $15.00. This 
includes all of the equipment mentioned above except- 
ing the waffle iron which is $5.00 extra. Write for 
booklet C. 


THE STANDARD STAMPING COMPANY 
142-W Seventh Avenue Huntington, West Virginia 


RMSTRONG 


TABLE STOVE 
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cessful. He looked well, except for the 
discontent in his eyes, and was vehement 
in his demand that Dare return with 
him, although he admitted the town was 
dull and the chicken industry something 
he was unfitted for. He made a great 
point of “what will people think with 
you here and me there—I don’t know 
what to tell them, I say you are visiting 
here because you are not strong. What 
cdo you say?” 

“T tell the truth.” Dare laughed auda- 
ciously. She looked five years younger; 
her eyes were starlike, and she wore a 
dress bought with her first earned money. 
She seemed aloof from him as she had 
during the days of courtship when Amos 
had issued his clumsy lover’s warning. 





ESPITE these differences, Dare and 

Amos, although they came to no 
agreement, had a delightful time in the 
city. It was near the holidays so Amos 
stayed over and bought Dare something 
nonsensical as if to add extra proof that 
he refused to take her career seriously. 
They went to theaters, each paying for 
the separate tickets, as Dare insisted; 
to hotels for dinner, and were overly 


| polite to each other, as the newly en- 


gaged are prone to be. Amos was really 
angry when he came to Chicago but he 
found himself in an admiring frame of 
mind before he left— and a trifle 
ashamed. He had no time to brood over 
musty wrongs; this surprising wife gave 
him quite enough food for reflection. 
She was setting him a man’s example 
instead of weeping and wondering. And 
she seemed even more desirable now than 
she ever had been before. 

Dare also reveled in this novel lark. 
She saw she was gaining the upper hand 


and she proposed to continue to gain. 
She enjoyed going out with Amos as if 


he were a stranger, and then going to 
her own work, independent of him. She 
knew he was uncomfortable and helpless 
in the situation, and she was not. More- 
over, Dare was making good, and Amos 


| had wasted his money. 


It was heavenly, she informed him, 


| not to be enmeshed in household drudg- 


| store 
1 


ery, and were she to work for any law 
in favor of women, it would be to sen- 
tence every newly engaged man to three 
months in the kitchen with no Sundays 
off. 

“Selling things in a poorly ventilated 
is not drudgery, I presume,” he 
asked. 
“It is not; it is the outward symbol 
of the inward spirit,” she assured him 
“Buy me a cocktail for lunch—there’s 


| a lamb!” 


He was amazed at this—Dare, who 
had wept over his drinking was content 
to sip the deadly stuff and yet forbid 
his imbibing. He bought the cocktail, 
and being on his mettle, refrained from 
buying one for himself. (The example 
was beginning to take effect.) His re- 
action was: if Dare was so successful 
and independent, why not _ himself? 
Heretofore he had really adopted her 
passive, rather impractical viewpoint as 
his own. He would show Dare he could 


| do more than refrain from drinking cock- 


tails. 
At New Year’s Amos warned her he 
would not stay on the farm for long. 
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An old friend and a new one 


— both made by the Lambert Pharmacal Company 


OU know Listerine, the safe an- 

tiseptic. Youve known it and 
used it and had confidence in it for 
years. We believe you'll like Listerine 
Tooth Paste equally well. Listerine 
users everywhere, in fact, are rapidly 
and enthusiastically accepting it. 


When you use Listerine Tooth Paste 
you will discover a delightfully fresh, 
clean feeling in your mouth. Experi- 
ence the pleasure of knowing your teeth 
are rea//y clean and thatyour tooth paste 
is doing a// a paste can do to keep 
your mouth healthy. 


LAMBERT PHARMACAL COMPANY, SAINT LOUIS, U.S.A. 
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hs to the Loveliness of Youth 


ee “ A woman beauty authority has recently 
3 re written for us a 24-page booklet which you sure- 
ao ly want if you wish to preserve your freshness 
wl and youthful charm. Such vital subjects as these 


, i are taken up and treated in expert manner: What 
- | : Vibration does and How It Does It; Facial Mas- 

‘i em sage; How to Care for the Hair and Scalp; How 
: : to “Iron Out” Forehead Wrinkles; How to Have 
Beautiful Shoulders; How to really Awaken 
Your Skin to the Loveliness of Youth. 















Don’t fail to send six cents today for this 
handsome little treatise, “The Woman Who.” It 
contains many never-told-before beauty secrets. 
It tells you why the $12.50 Star Motor Vibrator 
and the $5 Star Vibrator are unquestionably the 
best and most economical for home electric mas- 
sage. Free demonstration of “Stars” at Drug, 
Department, Electrical and Hardware Stores. 
Fitzgerald Mfg. Co., Dept.219, Torrington, Conn. 


The Star Motor Vibrator is 
Better Than a French Maid 


t ; How You Can Awaken Your Skin 








¥ Corset T——) q 


Women en! Guaranteed! 





This Corset Sent on Trial 


Have better health—perfect corset 
comfort—an ideal figure without tight 
lacing by wearing the wonderful 


& 4 Uplift 


Corset 


Its patented, scientifically construct- 
ed Upiif t belt gently liftsand supports 
the abdomen in its natural position. 
Stops backaches, headaches, bearing 

A down pains and tired-out feeling. 
Reduces stout figures-supports the 


TA 


ZA little 





Offer, illustrated description and ex- 
pert confidential! advice. 
personally. (16) B 
KATHERINE KELLOGG 
Mm & K CORSET CO. 
122 Kellogg Bidg., Jackson, Mich 









should soon see 


e sure to ask 
this is sold under guarantee of money back if it fails 
to remove freckles. 


FRECKLES 


Now Is the Time to Get 
Rid of These Ugly Spots 





There’s no longer the slightest need 
of feeling ashamed of your freckles, as 


»—double strength—is guaranteed 


Othine 
Va to remcve these homely spots. 
Simply get an ounce of Othine—double 
strength 
of it night 


from any druggist and apply a 
and morning and you 
that even the worst freckles 


m would 
a ay A it. have begun to disappear, while the lighter ones 
Dressmakers like it. Write for Trial have vanished entirely It is seldom that more 


than an ounce is needed to completely clear the skip 
and gain a beautiful clear complexion. 


k for the double strength Othine as 











KEEP TO THE RIGHT! 
USE WHITING-ADAMS 


cone Nail ; 


BRUSHES | 60 pu: vanish and foane 


outo surfaces permanently. They spre 
surface. 


i insure 
Liga pubtohed ‘mirror tke mirror 


Send for Llustrated Literature 


JOHN L. WHITING -J.J. ADAMS CO., Boston, U.S.A. 
Brush Manufacturers for Over IK Years and the Largest in the World 
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“Too lonesome?” she teased. 

“Not my work.” 

“Then I was right not to go with 
you. 

Amos could not contradict. 

“What will you do?” she asked. 

“Take a leaf from your book—make 
good,” was his gallant answer, though 
bitterness fostered the reply. 

So Amos went back to the “farm” to 
sell out, as he threatened; and Dare went 
back to her work with renewed ambi- 
tion. 


EFORE Easter she was transferred to 

the juvenile department at her own 
request. 

She moved into a better room at the 


hotel and her circle of acquaintances in- 


creased. She had her own bank-account, 
besides the small sinking-fund which 
Amos had paid back on her loan. She 


reveled in going to theaters, lectures, art- 
exhibitions, various’ restaurants and 
churches. She even indulged in a wa- 
ter-wave for her hair and bought high- 
heeled bronze slippers. Yet she was the 
same Dare who had once said she was 
“not afraid of anything.” 

She found she had made a proper 
move in changing to the juvenile depart- 
ment. She could try clothes on spoiled 
or nervous or unattractive children and 
make them almost enjoy the process. 
No one but Dare knew how much of her 
time was spent in estimating the stock 
and how much in thinking of Little Lady- 
fingers. Little Ladyfingers would have 
been just old enough for this misty party 
frock or the poke bonnet and cape of 
old-rose broadcloth—how well it would 
have become her! These lacy petticoats 
—that pert middy blouse—it seemed to 
Dare as if the first real consolation came 
when she began to work for and with 
the children. Somehow she allowed the 
pent-up grief of Little Ladyfinger’s 
death to be gently released from her. 
She thought directly of her and longed 
for her and it made her tender of all 
other mites who were dragged in to be 
decked out. 

Before Easter, Amos wrote he was sell- 
ing out and coming to Chicago. Would 
she be glad, he wondered? Dare was 
inclined to give way to an old-fashioned 
cry. It seemed to her impossible to 
“arrange” Amos’ coming into her life 
again. His return meant going into an 
apartment and undertaking the house- 
keeping as well as her daily work, having 
Amos’ career crowd close upon her own, 
a neck and neck competition—with the 
housekeeping as an extra handicap on her 


side. It was not fair and the more she 


| thought of it, the more indignant she 
became. 
Before Amos arrived, however, an in- 





teresting event happened to take Dare’s 
mind from her troubles. Fanny paid her 
a visit, not to impress Dare but to envy 
her, indicative of Fanny’s smoldering 
restlessness. She arrived without any 
warning but a telegram received a few 
hours previous. 


The next installment of this in- 
teresting novel by the author of “A 
Woman’s Woman” and “The Gor- 
geous Girl,” will appear in the 
forthcoming July issue of THE 
RED BOOK MAGAZINE. 
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I Will Pay $10,000 For 


The Best Thoughts on One of My Problems 


**Could I only have music on my own 

terms, whenever I wished the ablution 
and inundation of musical waves, that area 
bath and a medicine.” 


[ 1851, Ratepp Watpo Emerson said: 


Emerson spoke the thoughts of millions, 
and voiced the need of all humanity. 


It is obvious that the phonographic re- 
production of music affords the only means 
of providing music of practically every vari- 
ety, wherever and whenever it is desired; 
without this means, even those, who live in 
the great centers of music, can hear it only at 
conventional hours—and, then, not always 
the kind of music they 
most need and desire. 


0 OGéiem 


the well known and almost incalculable 
benefits of music can be derived, in full 
measure, from the proper use of this new 
instrument. 


Psychologists, physicians, and other scien- 
tists appreciate that our object is to pro- 
vide music of the best sort, under conditions 
that will insure the largest benefits. The 
new phonograph, which we have developed, 
is merely the instrumentality by which I 
am endeavoring to place truly fine music at 
the command of every household. 


A great many people have said that they 
regard this new instrument as the best pho- 
nograph in existence. 





To make the phono- 
graphic reproduction of 
music serve the need ex- 


Details of Mr. Edison’s 


While such statements 
are naturally gratifying 
to me, I find that the im- 
portance of our work in 





pressed by Emerson, it is 
necessary that the repro- 
duction shall preserve— 
undiminished and undis- 
torted—the true beauties 
of the original music. 
The greatest shortcoming 
of the phonograph has 
been its lack of realism. 
It is this shortcoming 
which I have sought to 
remove. The result isa 
degree of realism in our 
new phonograph, which is 
baffling to even the most 
expert ears, when direct 
comparison is made be- 
tween living singers or 1n- 
strumentalists and the re- 
production or Rr-Crea- 
tion of their work by our 
new instrument. 





$10,000.00 
Prize Offer 


can be obtained from the Edison 
dealer in your locality. If you do 
not know him, watch for his adver- 
tisement in your locai newspaper. It 
costs you nothing to compete for 
these prizes. 

If you are not already familiar 
with the New Edison, the Edison 
dealer will afford yon every oppor- 
tunity to become familiar with it, and 
will supply you with all necessary 
literature. 

All ideas must be submitted upon 
blanks, which the Edison dealer will 
provide, and must be mailed prior 
to September 2nd, 1921. 

You do not have to be a trained 
writer in order to win one cf the 
prizes. Ideas are what count. 








the field of music is some- 
what obscured by the fact 
that so many people con- 
tinue to think of this new 
instrument merely as a 
phonograph. They may 


_think of it as the best 


phonograph—but it still 
is only a phonograph to 
them. 


I want a phrase, which 
will emphasize that our 
new instrument is not a 
mere machine, but that 
it is an instrumentality, 
by which the true beauties 
and the full benefits of 
music can be brought in- 
to every home. 


The phrase should not 


contain more than four or five words. I 








Were Emerson alive today, I feel that our 
new phonograph would be accepted by him 
asa satisfactory answer to the need, which 
he expressed. At any rate, the psycholog- 
ical research work, which we have been con- 
ducting for nearly two years, indicates that 


want a dignified expression, which will 
clearly distinguish this instrument from all 
other sound reproducing devices. 

I have authorized that $10,000.00 in 
prizes be paid for the best ideas submitted. 


(Signed) Tuomas A. Epison 
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the night sky from the bunks of drowsy 
smokers, securely hidden; and _ every- 
where, intangible but undeniably per- 
ceptible, there hung an atmosphere of 
mystery. of dark secrets well kept, of 
eternal, brooding watchfulness by unseen 
eyes—the , atmosphere, in a word, of 
ancient China itself. 


HREE moons after Yo Ming van- 

ished unregretted from the sampan 
of Cheung Yow, a wu-woman newly 
arrived from China took possession of a 
single tiny room that opened upon this 
court. A strange and nameless woman 
was she, but one whose fame spread 
among her neighbors between the space 
of two suns, for unerringly she read the 
Reeds of Fate through the mystic aid of 
Yang, a chiu-bird (heaven-bird), which 
at the command of a patron’s ancestors 
plucked forth the sacred reeds and 
perched upon them while the wu-woman 
interpreted their prophecies. For a price 
of few copper cash were such spirit 
messages made known to all who visited 
the wu-woman’s cell; and as her fame 
grew, the sack of coins hidden against 
her lean breast grew heavy even with 
the minted silver of white men. 

But always when children cried out in 
laughter as they played among the court- 
yard’s trash-heaps, the wu-woman sprang 
-up from the labor of her fortune-telling 
and looked down upon them with an 
eagerness at which all men marveled. 
And if among them she glimpsed the face 
of little Lai T’ien, foster-daughter of Suey 
Lin—she who long ago had traveled 
from Tungchang on the rice scow of Lee 
Yuan with another's child burdening her 
unwilling arms—the eyes of the wu- 
woman lighted first with great joy and 
then, as quickly, grew heavy with the 
sorrow of bitter yearning long denied. 

A child of great beauty but with the 
shadow of inwardly gnawing unhappi- 
ness upon her face was Lai Tien, the 
Daughter of Heaven. Children of her 
own played now in the home of Suey 
Lin, and though no suggestion of the 
secret of Lai T’ien’s birth had ever been 
betrayed to her, intuitively she knew 
herself to be an unwelcome one, set apart 
in the family by an unseen barrier beyond 
her understanding. No motherly tender- 
ness ever had lighted the long days of the 
little Daughter of Heaven. Food by day 
and a mat upon the floor at night were 
her only privileges in the home of Suey 
Lin. Beyond this she lived a life of iso- 
lation, and grieved thereat, wondering in 
silent sorrow why this was so. 

As Lai T’ien wandered in forlorn soli- 
tude through the courtyard one day, she 
saw eager eyes wet with the waters of 
sorrow peering at her from behind the 
door-wicket of the famed wux-woman. 
The heart-hungry pathos within them 
halted the child, who stared in silent 
wonderment. 

“Come within and hear from my lips 
the good fortune that awaits thee,” 
pleaded the woman, throwing open her 
door. 


Regretfully the child shook her head. 

“Thy face of flowerlike sweetness, and 
thy eyes brighter than all the stars, are a 
feast to my heart more precious than 
cash of a hundred ounces weight. O 
Little One, come within, that my hungry 
eyes may rest upon thee,” cried the 
woman, forgetting for an instant, her fear 
of betraying the secret that would, if dis- 
covered, blight her child’s life with the 
curse of her own great guilt. 

Never to Lai T’ien had such words of 
endearment been spoken, and her cheeks 
were tinged with the hue of joy as shyly 
her slippered feet crossed the threshold 
of the wu-woman. 

Then weak arms made strong by great 
love lifted Lai T’ien from her feet, and 
she found herself tightly clasped against 
a gaunt breast while choked words of 
tenderness and tears of joy rained upon 
her head. 

Thus it was that to Yo Ming’s arms 
was returned the beloved daughter she 
had surrendered at Destiny’s demand on 
the far-away banks of the Grand Canal. 

Never again after that first hour of 
their meeting were the days eitherlong or 
lonely to Yo Ming and Lai T’ien. Each 
afternoon was their own; each afternoon 
found them together in the wu-woman’s 
cell, and the girl, nestling at Yo Ming’s 
feet, heard with delight the wondrous 
exploits of the legendary great ones of 
her race. 

Happy days were these, unmarred even 
by the shadow of heaven’s punishment 
that always hovered low above Yo Ming’s 
head. No faintest doubt that her crimes 
done in the Middle Kingdom must be 
expiated in the appointed hour of the gods 
ever lessened her patient certainty of 
punishment. But each night she lighted 
two sticks of incense at the temple altar 
and breathed a supplication to heaven 
that never varied: 

“Though my guilt be great, let thy 
mercy be greater, O Mighty Rulers of 
Heaven and Earth. Grant me yet a little 
longer before thy just judgment falls upon 
my unworthy head. Withhold thy ven- 
geance until the hour of my life’s final 
achievement, and in that hour summon 
me to pay a hundredfold.” 


bee ne the space of two New Year’s 
feasts Lai T’ien left childhood be- 
hind her; no longer did she romp among 
the children who played in the courtyard, 
and in her eyes, always modestly down- 
cast now in the presence of men, the wu- 
woman saw the chaste buds of woman- 
hood unfold to the approaching adventure 
of life. 

Though Lai T’ien, as was proper, kept 
her eyes modestly downcast when within 
the sight of men, a girl-woman’s down- 
cast eyes are never blind. Therefore 
it is no marvel that she saw, rejoicing 
secretly, the admiration that lighted the 
face of the youth Kung Chee when they 
met upon the balconies above the court- 
yard. No word ever was spoken between 
them, but love told its own story without 
speech. Often the wu-woman’s watchful 


eyes saw the quick flush of joy that dyed 
the cheeks of her little daughter at the 
passing of Kung Chee, and often, tog 
they interpreted truly the quick flame 
that sprang to his eyes as they rested 
upon the face of Heaven’s Daughter. 
“Heaven is kind, indeed, beyond belief” 
Yo Ming murmured softly to herself as 
she read the unspoken secret of the two 
youthful hearts, and then, for two days 
denied herself all food, thereby saving 
four precious coppers. 7 


UT without warning, the gods, re. 

membering her great guilt, grew weary 
of their long-tried indulgence. One day 
to the cell of the wu-woman came Wong 
Fat, whose aged eyes were shot with the 
red streaks of great anger, and whose 
hands shook with the fury of righteous 
rage. 

“News of great gravity, demanding 
quick vengeance, has come to me from the 
village of my birth—Tchang, on the banks 
of the Grand Canal,” he cried. 

Yo Ming’s hands rose in terror and 
clutched at her throat, for Tchang was 
the village beside which the sampan of 
Cheung Yow floated on the canal waters 
—the village whose sacred tombs had 
been devastated by her hands. 

“The sepulchers where lie the bones 
of the sacred forefathers of the Wongs 
have been violated—robbed even of the 
rich sacrifices placed there for the use 
of the mighty departed ones of my family. 
Peace’ cannot enter my heart while the 
accursed one who has done this deed stil] 
lives. Let my angry ancestors speak 
through the bill of thy chiu-bird, naming 
the guilty one, that the race of Wongs 
may seek him out and exact in their 
just vengeance the blood that flows in 
his accursed body.” 

The wu-woman’s terror lessened as 
Wong Fat finished, and she knew that 
none had named the vanished Yo Ming 
as the desecrator of tombs. Slowly she 
drew the Reeds of Fate from their hid- 
ing-place and placed them upon her table. 
Then she opened the cage of Yang, the 
canary, and bade him, in the name of 
Wong Fat, choose the reed commanded 
by heaven. The bird fluttered amonz 
them as if seeking that straw to which 
unheard spirit voices directed him. The 
wu-woman watched with curious eyes, for 
assuredly she knew there was none among 
the reeds that bore her guilty name. For 
long minutes the bird searched in vain, 
and then, fluttering again to his cage, 
entered it, chirping plaintively. 

“What say he?” queried the visitor 
impatiently. 

“In the greatness of their anger thy 
mighty ancestors refuse speech with thee,” 
answered Yo Ming, and the sigh of relief 
that followed her words was of bound 
less thankfulness. 

The old man rose, and being rich from 
the earnings of many slave-girls, drew & 
coin of gold from his blouse and flung tt 
upon the table. 4 

“Continue to beseech my forefathers 
my behalf,” he ordered. “Never will I 
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wder heretofore sold at $2.00 a 

cx was being offered at 59 cents. 
This made some women think. Had they 
been paying too much before ? , 


A SHORT time ago an imported face 


It merely emphasizes what I have been tell- 
ing the women of America—you can't judge 
face powder value by the package or label. 


We have for seventy-two years consistently 
believed that you want good face powders 
at moderate prices. 


I import the highest grade raw materials 
obtainable and by preparing and packing them 
in America, I avoid the high tax on the fin- 
ished product and give you the maximum 
value in every box of Pussywillow Face 
Powder for 50 cents. 


I may be prejudiced but I don’t know of 
another face powder imported or domestic 
possessing the high quality of Pussywillow. 


This is easy to prove — you make the test 
at my expense. Try a box and if for any 
reason it fails to satisfy you, your money 
will be returned. 


Most druggists and department stores sell 
Pussywillow preparations. 
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Pussywillow Face Powder is 50 cents. White, 
flesh, brunette and ocre, the new Parisian shade. 
Pussywillow Talc de Luxe, white only, 35 cents. 


At good stores everywhere. 


Henry Tetlow Co. 
290 Henry Tetlow Bldg. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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rest until this gross dishonor has been 
expiated as the Law of Ages commands. 
I go now upon business that lies near at 
hand, but will return.” 

As he departed, Yo Ming bowed her 
head, and the prayers she whispered 
were the desperate appeal of one who 
foresaw surely the swift approach of the 
gods’ hour of judgment. To her cell 
even as she prayed came little Lai T’ien, 
who crept close within the arms that 
opened to her, and from whose eyes fell 
the waters of sorrow as she bowed her 
head upon the wu-woman’s breast. 

“What of evil import bedims thine 
eyes, O Daughter of Heaven?” cried Yo 


Ming anxiously, for misfortune hung 
heavy in the air. 
“Ai-ah, ai-ah,” moaned Lai Tien 


through her sobs. “Great grief has killed 
forever the happiness of my heart. Even 
now in the house of my father sits Wong 
Fat, that aged one, offering many pieces 
of fan-quai gold to buy me for his slave- 
house. Assuredly he will pay my father’s 
price, for openly he praised my beauty, 
and his wealth is great. O Mother Wu, 
were, then, thy prophecies to me of wife- 
hood and the joy of mothering sons for 
a beloved lord all false?” 

In her grief Lai T’ien had called Yo 
Ming “mother.” At the word, more pre- 
cious to her heart than many jewels, the 
wu-woman’s arms crushed the girl against 
her breast, and the mother-love that had 
grown with each day since baby lips had 
lain against that breast, swept over her 
like an undammed flood. 

“True were the prophecies of the 
sacred Reed of Fate, my little one,” she 
whispered. “Heaven’s decree shall not 
be forsworn. Fear not. Wong Fat shall 
not buy thee to enrich his chests of 
gold.” 

There was a long silence—a silence 
in which the girl nestled against the 
woman’s breast, while Yo Ming in word- 
less prayer besought the gods for succor. 
At last she spoke. 

“Thou hast seen Kung Chee, little 
daughter?” she asked. Lai T’ien’s bowed 
head raised quickly at the name. 

“Aye, I have seen him,” she answered 
with sudden shyness. 

“If thou wert bought in marriage by 
Kung Chee, would thy feet cross the 
threshold of his house beneath a glad 
heart ?” 

The girl's face was pressed tightly 
against Yo Ming’s breast to hide the 
blush of confused modesty that spread 
upon her cheeks. Her voice was the 
faintest whisper as she answered: 

“Ave, Mother, even so would I cross 
his threshold.” 

The wu-woman’s hand touched the 
bowed head in the gentlest of caresses. 

“Go now and fear not, little one,” Yo 
Ming whispered. “The sacred Reeds of 
Fate cannot lie. This, assuredly, I pro- 
mise thee.” 

When Wong Fat returned from his 
bargaining, he found lingering traces of 
sublime contentment on the parted lips 
of the wu-woman. 

“What say the Mighty Ones?” he 
demanded eagerly. 

“Come at this hour on the morrow. 
Such is their message,” answered Yo 
Ming. 


N the first hour of darkness that night 
while all the courtyard was busy with 
evening rice above dim fires of charcoal, 
Yo Ming’s weak hand made the faint rap 
of friendship upon the door of Kung 
Chee. In wonder at her visit, he roused 
himself from the abstraction of the 
dream-pictures that forever framed them- 
selves about the face of Lai T’ien and 
bade the wu-woman enter. She tottered 
to a stool and sank upon it in the grow- 
ing weakness of a body long starved. 

“T come to thee with heaven’s message, 
Kung Chee,” she panted, struggling for 
the breath of speech. 

“Speak. I listen, Mother of Wisdom,” 
he answered with wonder. 

“Long have thine eyes followed the 
footsteps of Lai T’ien and grown bright 
with the desire of love at her passing,” 
the old woman continued. “Even in this 
hour, from the gods has come a command 
to thee. If thy house be desolate with- 
out the beauty of her face, seek her even 
now in marriage from her father. Is 
this, Kung Chee, thy desire?” 

“Aye, such is my great desire; but alas, 
light pockets make heavy hearts. I lack 
the many cash which, assuredly, shall be 
the price of her great beauty. Have the 
heavenly ones with their command told 
thee also how this may be remedied?” 

With a trembling hand Yo Ming drew 
from her bosom the precious sack that 
was hidden there. 

“From heaven has this been sent thee, 
Kung Chee—aye, from the treasure-chests 
of the gods come these many coins of 
gold and of silver that, by them, Lai 
T’ien, heaven’s own daughter, shall be 
thy wife.” 

Yo Ming thrust the clinking money 
pouch into the youth’s hands. 

“For me, that I may wed the Daughter 
of Heaven!” he cried amazedly. ‘“O 
Mother of Benignity, this indeed is a 
marvel—a gift of blessedness beyond 
belief.” 

“Truly blessed thou art and forever 
shall be in the sunshine of Lai T'ien’s 
love,” spoke Yo Ming. “But hear this 
further command: Before the setting 
of the morrow’s sun, the bargain of 
betrothal shall be complete and sealed 
beyond breaking with the gold that has 
been sent thee. Dost thou bind thyself 
to this also?” 

“Aye, aye, with a heart overflowing 
with gladness.” 

With great effort the 
struggled to her feet. 

“Remember! Before the setting of 
the morrow’s sun,” she warned, and was 
gone, leaving Kung Chee to bow his head 
in devout thankfulness for the gift that 
would make real the dream pictures 
painted by love. 


wu-woman 


was midafternoén of the next day 
when Yo Ming heard Wong Fat’s 
shambling step upon her balcony. To Lai 
T’ien, who sat beside her, she stooped 
with a hasty caress. 

“Depart, my little one,” she whispered, 
“for Wong Fat of the slave-house ap- 
proaches. Fear nothing. This night thou 
shalt be betrothed to Kung Chee. 
Solemnly in the hearing of the gods I 
promise it.” 

The Reeds of Fate were spread upon 
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the table as the aged slave-dealer entered 
Yo Ming’s room. In silence she mp. 
tioned him to a stool and released Yang 
the instrument of heaven, from his cage. 
The bird spread his wings and fluttered 
questing, among the straws. Quickly he 
caught up one and perched upon the wy. 
woman’s finger. 

“Speak! Reveal to me the message of 
my dishonored ancestors that my hand 
may avenge them,” cried the old man 

“Thy zeal in their behalf has appeased 
the anger of the sacred ones,” she said 
“And yet because of the sacrilege done 
them, they exact a penalty. A sacrifice 
of gold must be offered at the temple 
altar.” Yo Ming’s eyes burned like 
coals of fire upon Wong Fat’s face. “And 
also,” she continued, “in penance, thoy 
shalt abandon thy purpose of buying Laj 
T’ien, Daughter of Heaven, to earn thee 
riches in thy slave-house.” 

Wong Fat hesitated, for well he knew 
the profit that lay in the youthful beauty 
of the girl he had intended to purchase 
even within the hour. But the anger of 
his heart at the dishonor done him in 
far-away Tchang was greater than his 
avarice. 


“So it shall be as is commanded by 
heaven,” he conceded. 
“Swear by the sacred bones of thy 


ancestors, who, listening, now look down 
upon thee,” insisted Yo Ming 

“By the bones of the departed ones 
of the race of Wong, I swear this cov- 
enant shall be truly fulfilled. Speak now 
the name of him who shall die.” 


HE joy of final and long-hoped-for 
sacrifice glowed in the wu-woman’s 
eyes and haloed her face as she answered. 
“Not man but woman has dishonored 
the tombs of the Wongs,” she said with- 
out fear. Yo Ming, unworthy wife of 
Cheung Yow, is the godless one whose 
hands are stained by this great guilt.” 

“Where may be found this she-devil 
of perdition?” cried Wong Fat, driving 
the long nails of his fingers deeply into 
his flesh. 

“Here.” 

“Here?” he exclaimed amazedly. 

“Aye, even here, for I am Yo Ming— 
she who stole from the sacred sepulchers 
of thy dead.” 

For an instant anger faded from the 
face of Wong Fat, giving place to speech- 
less awe at such fearless audacity. Then 
grim lips curled back upon his teeth as 
hatred again surged upon him. No word 
was spoken as he backed slowly from the 
room, but in the relentless eyes that 
glared into her own, Yo Ming saw fore- 
told the death that awaited her. 

“So be it,” she murmured. “Above 
a heart overflowing with gladness my head 
shall be bowed in submission in the mo- 
ment of my just punishment.” 

In the first hour of the sun’s sleep Lal 
T’ien more radiant than a _ sunbeam, 
danced into Yo Ming’s room and flung 
herself at the woman’s feet. 

“All has been fulfilled as the sacred 
reeds foretold,” she cried. “Wong Fat, 
that aged one, refused my father’s price, 
and even as he departed, there came 4 
marriage broker sent by my beloved ord 
Kung Chee. Quickly, then was the bag- 
gain made and the betrothal sealed. 
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ORTUNATE is the woman who can 

answer “‘yes.”” But many a woman, if 
she is honest with herself, is forced to be in 
doubt — after that she pays stricter attention 
to her personal attractions. 


A radiant skin, glowing and healthy, is 
more than a sign’’ of youth. It zs youth. 
And any woman can enjoy it. 


Beauty’s basis 


is pure, mild, soothing soap. Never go to 
sleep without using it. Women should never 
overlook this all-important fact. The basis of 
beauty is a thoroughly clean skin. And the 
only way to it is soap. 


There is no harm in cosmetics, or in pow- 
der or rouge, if you frequently remove them. 
Never leave them on overnight. 


The skin contains countless glands and 
pores. These clog with oil, with dirt, with 
perspiration—with refuse from within and 
without. 
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The first requirement is to cleanse those 
pores. And soap alone can do that. 


A costly mistake 


Harsh, irritating soaps have led many 
women to omit soap. That is a costly mis- 


clean skin, first of all. 


Paim and olive oils were royal 
cosmetics in the days of 
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Force the lather into the pores by a gentle 
massage. Every touch is balmy. Then all the 
foreign matter comes out in the rinsing. 


If your skin is very dry, use cold cream 
before and after washing. 


No medicaments 


Palmolive is just a soothing, cleansing soap. 
Its blandness comes through blending palm 
and olive oils. Nothing since the world began 
has proved so suitable for delicate complexions. 


All its beneficial effects come through 
gentle, thorough cleaning. There are no 
medicaments. No drugs can do what Nature 
does when you aid her with this scientific 
Palmolive cleansing. 


Millions of women get their envied com- 
plexions through the use of Palmolive soap. 
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The girl raised eyes dimmed with 
drops of joy to Yo Ming’s face. 

“Ah, Mother Wu, happiness beyond 
belief sings now in my heart,” she whis- 
pred. “Thy hands planted that hap- 
piness, nourishing it to its full blossom- 
ing. Forever my prayers shall ‘beseech 
blessings upon thy life; for truly’—she 
hesitated in new shyness—“I love thee, 
my Mother Wu.” 

Thus, from the lips of her daughter, 
did Yo Ming find fulfillment of all she 
had desired of life, since that first hour 
when her breast had thrilled to the 
warmth of baby hands and lips. 


8 Be night was far advanced when dark 
shadows slipped stealthily from the 
courtyard and paused beside the door of 
Yo Ming. Quiet fingers swung it slowly 
open, and three sons of Wong crept with- 
in. No faintest sound reached their ears 
as they groped in the darkness for the 
pallet upon which lay the one they sought. 
Swiftly she was found, and the curved 
blade of the executioners slipped from its 
hiding-place. 

And then, because blood may not be 
spilled righteously in darkness, fire was 
touched to a taper, and flickering light 
fell upon the face of Yo Ming. 
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Upon it was a.smile of utter content- 
ment shining through the gray pallor of 
death. 

The one who held the curved dagger 
stooped and touched her icy brow. 

“Ai-ah, the gods deny us our just ven- 
geance,” he lamented. “Death has fore- 
stalled the blade of justice. In anger at 
her guilt, heaven itself has decreed her 
punishment.” 

So perhaps it had. And in the smile 
of peace eternal that lay upon her lips 
was revealed the quality of the just 
punishment meted by heaven upon this 
mother of the Middle Kingdom. 








LAURENCE AND ROGER 


(Continued from 
page 36) 














teeth may have other uses than mastica- 
tion, Laurence was dislodged in sudden 
pain, and became the nether. 


They gave over the sport only upon 
the severe protests of a_truck-driver, 
who halted his machine to explain what 
he thought of them for so nearly get- 
ting him tried for manslaughter, and 
they were profoundly interested in cer- 
tain expressions used by this truck-driver. 
Phrases of such scope and vigor must 
always remain imperishable in any mem- 


ory. 
“You go on!” Laurence called after 
the truck, as it moved ponderously 
away. “You’re another!” But his voice 


was not loud; nor did he hope that the 
driver would hear him. 

“You're another!” Roger echoed 
shrilly, for the truck’s engine had begun 
to roar hideously, and it was certain that 
the driver could hear no human voice. 
Then both Laurence and Roger repeat- 
edly shouted after the vehicle those ex- 
pressions they had just learned from the 


driver. The farther from them the truck 
went. the louder and shriller were their 
voices; and though the phrases failed to 


reach the object they were considered 
to describe, they did reach elsewhere. 
For a young woman came to the open 
window of an apartment-house behind 
the shouters, and looked out shrewishly: 

“You two!” she called. “You stop 
that! I wish I knew your mothers: they 
ought to be ashamed! Get out of this 
neighborhood!” 

They looked at her blankly. “Well, 
le’s go.” said Laurence; but as he began 
to move away, somewhat depressed by 
the unfavorable behavior of the woman 
at the window, his eyes fell upon a 
muddy coin in the gutter, and he pounced 
upon it. “It’s my quarter,” he ex- 
plained to Roger, as he walked on. “It 
must dropped out o’ my pocket when 
we was layin’ there.” 

_ “Le’s go to the movies,” Roger said 
immediately. 

“All right. Do your father and mother 
let you go to the movies?” 

“They took me couple times. 
go whenever they take me.” 

“So can I,” said Laurence. 

“Other times,” Roger continued bright- 
ly, “I go more like this.” 

Laurence understood him perfectly. 
“So do I.” 


They proceeded cheerfully down the 


I can 





street. Part of the way they chased 
each other in spontaneous games of tag; 
the rest of it they enlivened by various 
entertainments: they picked up pebbles 
and whatever light débris they found 
by the wayside, and practiced marksman- 
ship upon telephone-poles, lamp-posts 
and domestic animals; they had another 
friendly wrestling match; then had a con- 
test in kicking bits of wood over the 
pavement, but finally stumbled upon 
something more absorbing. Laurence 
found a cigarette that was almost as 
long as when it had been purchased. 

“Oh, oh!” he cried. “Watch me now!” 

“You gimme half of it.” 

“No sir; I bet it’d make you sick!” 

“Me! I already smoke many’s the 
time!” Roger insisted. 

“You did—honest?” 

“Many’s the time,” said Roger. “I 
smoked many’s the time!” 

“T bet you didn’t!” 

“T did too!” 

“So’d I,” said Laurence. 
many’s the time.” 

“T don’ b’lieve it!” 

“T did too!” 

“What’d you smoke?” 

“Well, what’d you smoke?” 

“I’ve smoked cigars,” Roger informed 
him. “My father leaves our living-room 
half full of ’em every night when he goes 
to bed, and I’m the first one up in the 
morning.” 

“Don’t he see they’re gone?” 

“TJ mean in the ash-trays,” Roger ex- 
plained. “I got sick a couple times in 
the ’bus that takes us to school, but I 
don’t get sick any more. You gimme 
half o’ that, an’ J’ll show you!” 

Laurence consented; the division was 
made; and a popcorn man at a corner 
kindly permitting lights to be obtained 
from the flame of his roaster, the ad- 
venturers went on, deeply preoccupied 
with at least the gesture of smoking. 
Each completed this gesture at about the 
same time his companion did. 

“We can eat some weeds on the way 
home,” said Laurence. “That keeps ’em 
from smellin’ it.” 

They had now arrived before a pic- 
ture theater, and paused for the antici- 
patory pleasure of examining the two 
billboards heralding the happiness to be 
found within. One of these showed a 
comedian attacked by mal-de-mer, and 
the other a beautiful young woman at- 


“T smoked 








tacked by a strongly mustached man in 
evening clothes. The latter was labeled 
“In Defense of Her Honor;” and Roger 
and Laurence were even more pleased 
with it than they were with the sick 
comedian. 

“Oh, oh!” Roger exclaimed. 
’em fightin’.” 

“That’s what / like,” said Laurence. 


“Look at 


“She’s mad at him because he’s tore 
her clo’es.” 
“Le’s go in,” Roger urged. “We 


might miss this part.”, 

A girl in a glass case sold them tickets, 
which they grasped hurriedly and 
hastened to present to a discontented- 
looking man at the swing-door entrance. 
This person, however, stared gloomily at 
the tickets, and at Laurence and Roger; 
then he took Laurence and Roger each 
by an elbow and marched them back 
to the girl in the glass case. 

“See here, Miss Vance,” he said, “if 
you can’t do better’n this, I’m going to 
get somebody ’t can!” 

“What’s the matter?” she inquired. 

“Say, listen!” he said with growing 
heat. ‘You’re supposed to look at what 
you sell tickets to, aint you? Will you 
kindly "blige me by lookin’ at what you 
jest sold them two tickets to?” 

“Well—” she began uncertainly 

“Ves; I sh’d think you would say, 
‘Well’!” the man cut her off, morosely. 
“You know’s well as I do how much 
them new seats in my theater cost me! 
Gi’ them there boys their money back 
for them two tickets.” 


HE did as he bade her, and the man 
rudely pushed Laurence and Roger to- 
ward the street. “You git out o’ here,” 


he said. “I don’t propose to have my 
seats ruined! No ma’am, not fer no 
boys!” 


Wholly perplexed, they found them- 
selves upon the sidewalk. They did not 
understand the man, or his references to 
his seats; but they were conscious of re- 
buff, and saw no means of redress. Their 
desire to see a movie had left them; 
and without consultation or discussion, 
they silently turned back upon the way 
they had come. 

They had suffered indignity, and felt 
it dumbly; they hated this man who had 
so mysteriously misused them, but they 
made no effort to comprehend him, being 
positive that such comprehension was be- 
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-universally used and accepted 
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—safe to have on the person because they 
cannot be used until they have been 
countersigned by the original holder 

—safer than money, and frequently more 
convenient than Letters of Credit be- 
cause the bearer is less dependent on 
banking hours 
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yond their powers—for thus, at the ape 
of Laurence and Roger, must one syj- 
fer frequently from the surly mysteries 
of adults whom one approaches with ap 
unsuspecting heart. 

The two walked half a dozen blocks 
before speaking, or even so much as de. 
parting from the line of march; and they 
the pall began to lift, for Laurence re. 
membered the truck-driver. He applied 
to the movie man all the phrases firs 
applied by the truck-driver to Roger ang 
himself, and then applied by Roger and 
himself to the truck-driver. Roger lis. 
tened with gloomy pleasure, and spoke 
in the same manner, reproducing the 
original with a fidelity which extended 
even to the accenting of every word 


FTER that they became more cheer. 

fully sociable, again practiced with 
missiles, tagged each other, played a mi 
gratory form of hop-scotch; and so, whil 
ing away the stretches of their journey 
they came again to those comelier pur 
lieus where stood the houses of Mrs 
Norman Coy and the frequenters of her 
salon. Unexpectedly, at a rner 
Laurence halted. 

Fifty yards away a larger boy, fat and 
obviously  self-contented, was leaning 
against an iron fence and swe 
gaged with a mass of hard taffy 
end of a little stick; his busines 
this being to dissolve the taffy 
plunging motion in and out of the 1 
His eyes were affectionately 0 
with these emergences and disap 
ances. 
| “What’s the matter?” Roger in 
| “We better get home before—” 

“Wait a minute,” said Laurenc: 
| stared at the boy with the taff 
seemed to be in doubt what cou 
| follow. “I guess maybe we bet 
| back. That’s that ole Robert E 
he’s after me.” 

“What for?” 

“Well, he’s ten years old, and | 
you wouldn’t want him after you 
rence said rather plaintively. “H 
| I broke his ole air-gun. I guess—! 
we better go back.” 

But it was too late. Master | 
glance, roving by chance from t! 
edible on the stick, had fallen up: 
| nervous pair, and his manner and « 
sion straightway became sternly arr 
| He approached. 
| “I guess I got you at last, La 
Coy,” he said, and to Laurence the 
| were sheerly horrible. 
| “You le’ me alone, you ole thing 
he said quaveringly. “I never t 
your ole air-gun.” 

The fat boy came close to him. 
needn’t try to run ¢his time,” he s 

“T aint tryin’ to run, am I?” Lau 
quavered. “You le’ me alone. Jus 
cause you're twice my size, you wen 
picked on me about your ole air-g d 

“Who is?” Master Eliot asked fierce- = Er 





| ly. “Who’s twice your size?” raphy 


“You are! You know your're ce Her 

ay “T +b 

But he ended the rather faint a-ser- i Ma 
tion with a cry of, “Uff!” For th fon} 
boy, as if goaded beyond all seli-co intnees 
trol by this insistence on his super as it 
dimensions, struck out with his plump ration 
fist, which made a’ perceptible sound 
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n Laurence’s abdomen. Laurence 
wept instantly, but had no_ further | 
ihoughts of flight; bellowing and blinded, | 
ye struck out in return, and the fight | 
yas on. No rules were observed. 

The fat boy was not only the greater 
ig size, but much the more powerful, | 
hough only equally energetic. From the | 
dart he had the best of it, and would | 
have come off an easy conqueror except 
for additional troubles that accumulated 
for him, due to Laurence’s old friend 
Roger. Roger and Laurence, by this 
ime, had been through a great deal to- 
sether; they had shared experiences of 


the greatest intensity, had grown into an 
intimacy impossible to adults; and Roger 
yas not one to stand by and see an affn- 
ity borne down in defeat by a compara- 
tive stranger. 


He leaped upon the fat boy’s back; 
the three went to earth together; there 
were pummelings, poundings, and fear- 
ful tearings of garments; there were 
tickings and gougings, and even a few 
bitings. Master Eliot continued to be 
mme against odds for almost fifteen 
minutes; and he indeed made his mark. 
He made more than one; but in the end 
Laurence and Roger did all they listed 
with hin They pounded him; they 
beat him heartily; they called him all 
that they had learned from the truck- 
man to call the movie man; they cov- 
ered him with the black grease they had 
on them; and they took his taffy away 
fom him, and divided it, and ate it 
while still busy upon him. 
After that as soon as the fat boy pos- 
sibly could, he got away and fled, tattered 
and mumbling. 


TT 





—. Laurence and Roger returned 
to the beautiful big yard, the salon 
was still in session, a fact of which they 
made themselves aware by listening cau- 
tiously beneath one of the open windows. 
“I guess it’s all right,” Laurence whis- 
pred. “I was afraid mamma might 
been lookin’ for us, an’ found out we 





wasn’t here. I aint allowed outside the 
yard unless I tell where I’m goin’.” 

“Listen,” said Roger. “They’re talkin’ | 
about me.” 

He was right: a voice was heard to 
speak of him distinctly. “I am sure Mrs. 
Pilman Smith is right; so far as her state- 
ments cover the case of the child Roger,” 
this voice said. “But all of Ernest’s 
relatives and teachers believe just as I 
do about him, and they think he has 
shown a really unusual talent. I only 
wonder if what would apply to an ordi- 
nary child would—” 

Roger had no difficulty in recognizing 
the voice that rather emphatically in- 
terrupte the speaker at this point. “I 
loped I had made it quite clear,” Mrs. 
smith said distinctly, “that Roger is not 
gute an ‘ordinary child’!” 

“No, no,” said the other lady hastily, 
‘Tm sure he isn’t. I only meant that 
a% Ernest’s remarkable talent for geog- 
mphy has been so widely recog—” 

; Here <he was interrupted by Mrs. Coy. 
T think I shall adopt the suggestion | 
of Mabel Pilman Smith,” she said. “Be- 
fore leaving, you will all naturally be 
interested to see the child who has been, 
a it were, at once the principal inspi- 
ration and object lesson of her theories. 
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at a point from which they can serve American busi- 
ness interests to the best advantage. 


No matter where your business is established, a bank- 
ing connection in Chicago will bring you into close 
contact with all parts of the country and give you 
the advantage of a radiating banking service that is 
always in touch with the nation’s financial and in- 
dustrial centers. Such service has practical value for it 
frequently effects the saving of both time and money. 


From Chicago The Continental and Commercial 
Banks extend banking service to the entire world. 
They constitute a strong, reliable financial group, 
possessing the organization, experience and facilities 
to respond effectively to the demands of American 
enterprise. 
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CHIROPRACTIC 


Consists Entirely of Adjusting the 
Movable Segments of the Spinal 
Column to Normal Position 





WHAT ARE THE EDUCATIONAL 
REQUIREMENTS OF CHIROPRACTIC? 











The world is conservative and accepts new ideas and meth- 
ods reluctantly, and ofttimes crucifies the apostles of the 
new. It can hardly be ex ed that the conservatism that 
burned Bruno, poisoned rates and crucified Christ, will 
accept the new science of Chiropractic with open and un- 
prejudiced minds. And the same necessity which compelled 
Jesus to accept His apostles from among the ignorant fisher- 
men of Galilee, rather than from among the scribes, and 
pharisees, and publicans of His day, now compels the Chi- 
ropractic schools to accept those who present themselves for 
students, and with this material as the warp and woof to 
weave the fabric of the Chiropractic profession. 

But in spite of this fact, and in spite of the additional 
fact that their patients are recruited from among those 
upon whom others have failed, the percentage of recoveries 
with Chiropractic is higher than that of any other method. 

A mediocre person with the right method is incomparably 
more efficient than a gifted one with the wrong method. A 
gangplow in the hands of an unlettered peasant is more 
efficient than a crooked stick in the hands of a college pro- 
fessor. 

The properly trained Chiropractor is a spine specialist, 
and his only claim is that in the analysis of disease and the 
correction of its cause, there is no comparison between his 
and any other method. His training in spinal mechanics 
and abnormalities places him in a class by himself. 

The International Association of Chiropractic Schools and 
Colleges, and the 21 State Legislatures that have legally 
established Chiropractic, are in substantial agreement on 
the necessity of a thorough training of its students in the 
following subjects: Anatomy, Histology, Physiology, Path- 
ology, Chemistry, Symptomatology, Orthopedy, Neurology, 
Analysis, Nerve-Tracing, Adjusting, Chiropractic Philosophy 
and Jurisprudence. 

It will be observed that the subjects leading directly to the 
degree of M. D. (which comprise about one-third of the 
medical course), such as Toxicology, Bacteriology, Materia 
Medica, Surgery, etc., are omitted. This omission leaves a 
compact curriculum of fundamental subjects, which is thor- 
ough in the field it covers, and is practically identical with 
the ordinary medical curriculum. 

The addition of subjects peculiar to Chiropractic and upon 
which special stress is laid, such as Chiropractic Orthopedy, 
Analysis, Nerve-Tracing, Palpation and Adjusting, renders 
the teaching of Chiropractic in a few weeks, or by mail, an 
utter impossibility. 

As to the time required to master these subjects sufficiently 
well to secure a diploma and to enable one to practice Chir- 
opractic successfully, both State Legislatures and the Asso- 
ciation of Chiropractic Schools and Colleges are tending to- 
ward a three-year resident course of six months each in a 
reputable school, as the standard for the profession. 

All reputable schools of Chiropractic welcome a compari- 
son with medical schools in the number of recitation and 
lecture periods required, and in the unconditional 100 per 
cent of daily attendance at all classes. 


Universal Chiropractors’ Association 
Davenport, Iowa, U. S. A. 
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I shall send a maid to suggest to Roger 
and Laurence that they come in to 
for a few moments as we close this very 
interesting discussion.” , 

Laurence and Roger stared at each 
other with some disquietude. Neither of 
them was “particular,” as we say, aboy 
his outward adornment, but each coyld 
see that the otner was but ill prepared 
for a public appearance. Laurence gay 
the disarrangements and discolorations of 
Roger’s attire and the increased size of 
Roger’s lower lip, as well as other fa. 
cial tokens of the late encounter; Roger 
in turn, perceived similar manifestations 
upon the person of his host. In fact 
Roger and Laurence both looked so dis. 
astrous that even they perceived that to 
be presented to the salon, as they were 
might prove embarrassing. 


HE voice of a housemaid calling cross. 

ly behind the house came to them 

“Laurunce! You Laur-runce!  Yoy 
c’m’ere this minute! Laur-ru/-hunce!” 

“What’ll we do?” Roger asked nery- 
ously. 

“Why, jus’ let her yell,” said Laurence 
with easy confidence. 

Then, passing round the front of the 
house, they made a discreet entrance 
through a window on the other side, and 
with an intelligence developed by no in- 
considerable experience of emergencies, 
contrived to reach a bathroom, and to 
obtain fresh clothes, unobserved 

“I stuck mine ’way under everything 
in mamma’s big bag,”’ Roger sai, speak- 
ing of the garments he had removed 

“Mine’s on the bottom a clo’es-bas 
ket,” said Laurence. 

The searching housemaid came upon 
them; but their visible portions were by 
this time rather clean, and they were 
presentably dressed. “Mrs. Coy says you 
come on down and meet them ladies,” 
she said, looking with a kind of bitter- 
ness at Laurence. “I expect little Roger 
prob’ly behaves like a little gentleman 
all the time, and ought to be a lesson 
to. you, Laurence. I bet if them ladies 
knew you the way J do, they’d hold their 
hands up!” 

Laurence made no audible _ reply, 
but descended with his friend to the 
ordeal. They were much admired, petted, 
cooed over; and Roger, upon suggestion, 
publicly announced that he knew he had 
a character and knew he was a soul; but 
neither Laurence nor Roger sai any- 
thing else, except when it became neces- 
sary to explain that they had fallen out 


| of a tree. 


Laurence had to add something to his 
prayers that evening. After long and 
patient suggestion on the part Mrs 
Coy, he saw that the thing must be done. 
“All right,” he said, sighing. “! know 
I got a charicter and I know | am a 
soul.” 

His old friend Roger, on the contrary, 
finding himself in the seclusion of 4 
sleeping-car berth, with his mother at the 
other end of the aisle, thought i\ more 
convenient to omit this rite, and passed 
smilingly from recollections of a p'casam 
day into slumber. 

The next story of this delightful 

series by Mr. Tarkington wil! 

appear in an early issue of THE 
RED BOOK MAGAZINE. 
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THE INVINCIBLE | 
TRUTH | 


(Continued from page 50) a 


“I'm one of those harmless old blunder- 
ers.’ Mr. Cray explained, “who go about 
the world poking their noses into other 
people ’s business. I've a kind of a nat- 
ural taste for adventures and for straight- 
ening out problems when I come across 
one. I get more kicks than thanks, but 
Ive had some amusement out of it. 

. With regard to this present little 
affair, there doesn’t seem, on the face of 
it. to be much room for interference 
anybody. The boy will be arrested 
probably tonight, and maybe he'll confess 
right away. If so, of course, there’s an 
end of it. If he doesn’t,—if he really 
has any sort of a story to tell—well, I 
shall pay a lawyer to get at the rights 
of it. I have been to the police-station 
myself already How would you 
like to spend the rest of the evening, 
Miss Daisy? There’s the opera -right 
over the way.” 

“The opera would be heavenly,” the 
young lady declared. “I adore music.” 

' “T took seats on the chance,” her host 
announced. “We'll just have a cup of 
coffee in the lounge and get along over.” 

The remainder of the evening passed 

most pleasant fashion. 





from 


music, thoroughly enjoyed 
s company, 
the Hétel de Paris about half-past 


on excellent terms with each 


ist a mouthful of supper across at | 
“and a | 
take you right | 

| profession. 


ifé,” Mr. Cray insisted, 
of wine, and I'll 


sounds delightful,” she murmured. 
HEY called first at the hotel, at Mr. 
ray’s suggestion, and in the lounge 
were accosted by a tall, dark man 
d in somber black, with a small 
tie, a very high, white-linen collar, 
arrying a black cape upon his arm. 
Cray introduced him to his com- 
n. 
\lonsieur Droumbet, the avocat,” he 
ned. 
noon, and asked him to let me know 
developments in that little affair 
iw something of this morning.” 
he young man Jacques Cassiat was 
arrested at seven o'clock this evening,” 
the uvocat announced. “He was seated 
on a bench on the promenade.” 
“Did he confess?” Mr. Cray asked. 
in the contrary,” the avocat replied, 





Mr. Cray | 
iis companion thoroughly enjoyed | 
each | 
and strolled back to- | 


«“ t in to see him this | 
: oe | ants, assisted by a staff of Certified Public 
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Wanted at $500 a Month 
Are You the Man? 


How many men who come into the office 
with the crowd realize that the heads of 


| the business are keenly watching for men 


they can advance? 

Men are pushed ahead for what they 
know. They get only as far as their brains 
can carry them and the demand today is 
for specialized ability. 

A man satisfied to be only a bookkeeper 
will stay on a bookkeeper’s pay. 

The man who will train in Higher os 
counting can rise to a high salaried 
sition or earn big fees as a consulta 
expert, for the opportunities for Higher 
Accountants today are practically unlimit- 
ed. The expert whocan analyze a business, 
show its costs, profits and losses in abso- 
lutely accurate f ures, who can systema- 
tize and organize for efficient operation can 
name his own sala 

From $3,000 to Ho, 000 a year or more 
is known to be earned by experts in this 


Train By Mail Under the 
LaSalle Problem Method 


The LaSalle experts will give you a thoro 
training in all phases of Higher Account- 
ing work and you can train while holding 
your present position. You get this instruc- 
tion by mail under the direct supervision of 
William B. Castenholz, A. M., C. P. A., 
former Comptroller and Instructor, Univer- 
sity of Illinois, Director of the Illinois So- 
ciety of Certified Public Accountants, and 
of the National Association of Cost Account- 


Accountants, including members of the 
American Institute of Accountants. 
You will learn from these experts the 


| underlying principles and practice of mod- 


ern Business Analysis and Organization, 
Accounting, Auditing, Cost Accounting, 
Commercial Law Fin Financial a Mentee 
Ee —<—— Se 


ment, Income Tax work, etc. LaSalle ac- 
countancy training will train you to pass 
the C. P. A. examinations, to hold an ex- 
ecutive position or to enter into business 
for yourself as an Expert Consulting Ac- 
countant. 

The LaSalle Problem Method parallels 
actual business practice. You work out the 
accounting problems which arise every day 
in the work of Auditors, Cost Accountants 
and experts with large organizations. You 
deal in facts and conditions, not in theories. 
You are made familiar with the work you 
would do at the desk of the Higher Ac- 
countant. 

And—after you have finished your train- 

ing in these subjects you are privileged to 

e, without additional cost, any of the 
LaSalle Elective Courses specializing in 
the accounting practice of Public Service 
Corporations, Educational Institutions, Iron 
and Steel Companies, Insurance, Trans- 
portation, or any other particular industry. 


These Men Have Profited— 
Why Not You? 


Every month there are received from 

LaSalle men hundreds of reports like these: 

“I was a bookkeeper in a bank. Am now with a 
large firm of Certified Public Accountants. Salary 
increased 300 per cent.’ 

“Incre -ased my salary . 320 per cent within eleven 
months.”"—W 

*I am now auditor of this company. Salary has 
been increased 600 per cent, all as a result of your 
training.”—G. W_ A. 

“Was receiving an ordinary bookkeeper's salary. 
I am now a director and secretary of the company. 

“T am now a Certified Public Accountant. My 
earnings pave increased more than 200 per cent.”"— 


, Send the Coupon 


Just your request and we Oa send you 
full pecgruiese explaining the LaSalle ‘‘Problem 
Method” of home training in Higher egounsaney 
and also a copy of the famous n Years’ 
Promotion in. One,” It takes but a minete to 
oo and mail the coupon. Do it NOW. 

Cet Ee ee 


_ LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY, Dept.666-HR Chicago 


The Largest Business Training Iattltation én the World 
Please send me catalog and full information regarding, the course and service I 
have marked with an X below. Also a copy of your “Ten Years’ Promotion 
in One,” all without obligation to me. 


Oo Higher Accountancy { Training for positionsas Auditors,Comptrollers.Cer- 


tified Public Accountants, Cost Accountants, etc. 


“he had every appearance of being 
shocked, both at the news of the old 
murder and at the fact that he was | 
suspected of it. He declared that he had 
meant to return home himself later. He | Other LaSalle Training C " 
admiited the quarrel, but declared that | LaSalle is the largest business tralaing last institution in the world. 


is | training for every important business n 

his ither was strong and well when he | Gi Business Administration 

left him.’ G Business Letter r Writing 
Mr. Cray smiled. 


| O Commercial 
ay +. . “ © Banking and Finance 
This news,” he said, “confirms my | G Personnel and Employment 
own impression of the case. I am very Management 
much obliged, Monsieur Droumbet. At 
what hour will the magistrate’s examina- 
tion take place tomorrow morning?” 


It offer; 

If more interested in any of these courses, check here: 

O Traffic Management—Foreign O Law—Bar, LL. B. Degree 
and Domestic © Commercial S anish 

© Modern Foremanship O Effective Speaking 

O Industria) Management Effi- O Business English 

© Coaching for C. P. A. and 
Institute Examinations 





o Bee Bookkeeping 
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The Perfect I Hair Remover 
HEN you use DeMiracle 


there is no mussy mixture 
to apply or wash off. Thesclovs 
it is the nicest, cleanliest and 
easiest way to remove hair. It is 
ready for instant use and is the 
most economical because there 
is nowaste. Simply wet the hair 
with this nice, original sanitary 
liquid and it is gone. 

You are not experimenting with 
anew and untried depilatory 
when you useDeMiracle, because 
it has been in use for over 20 
years, and is the only depilatory 
that has ever been endorsed by 
eminent Physicians, Surgeons, | 




















Dermatologists, Medical Journals 
and Prominent Mz agazines. 
Use DeMiracle just once for removing 
hair from face, neck, arms, underarms or 
limbs, and if you are not convinced that 
it is the perfect hair remover return it to 
us with the DeMiracle Guarantee and we 
| will refund your money. Write for free book. 
H Three Sizes: 60c, $1.00, $2.00 
At all toilet counters or direct from us, in 
plain wrapper, on receipt of 63¢, $1.04 
or $2.08, which includes War Tax. 


DeMiracle | 


Dept. 19A, Park Ave and 129th St.,New York 
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“John McArdle, Referee,” a spirited 
prizefight story by Gerald Beaumont, 
will be a feature of our next issue. 


Boys’ Schools 


Deciding upon the right environment in 
which a boy shall spend the most im- 
pressionable years of his life is often 
difficult. The Educational Bureau of THE 
RED BooK MAGAZINE is managed by one 
whose education, training and personal 
investigation has enabled her to help your 
particular problem. If you would like 
assistance in selecting the right school, 
state your son’s age, the locality in which 
you wish him educated, the amount of 
yearly tuition you would care to expend 
and address the 
EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


Tue Rep Book MAGAZINE 
New York City 











33 West Forty-second Street 














“At eleven o’clock, monsieur.” 

“At a quarter to eleven I shall be at 
your office,” Mr. Cray announced. 

| “I shall await your pleasure, monsieur, 
was the polite reply. 

Monsieur Droumbet bowed first to 
Miss Daisy Lindel, then to Mr. Cray, 
and afterward to no one in particular. 

“What’s your hurry?” Mr. Cray re- 
monstrated. “We thought of stepping 
across to the Café de Paris for a sandwich 
and a bottle of wine. Wont you join 
us?” 

Monsieur Droumbet shook his head. 
He was apologetic but emphatic. 

“Monsieur: Cray will excuse me,” he 
begged “For the visitor those places are 
very well. For me who practice my 
profession here, it would be ruin to be 
seen at them. I shall expect Monsieur 
Cray at a quarter to eleven tomorrow 
| morning.” 

He departed with a farewell flourish of 
the hat. Mr. Cray looked after him with 
some concern. 

“T don’t see where his fun comes in,” 
he remarked. “Maybe he keeps canaries 
or plays on the piano. Let’s be getting 
across now.” 

“Are you going to pay him to defend 
the boy?” she asked as they stepped back 

|into the scented night and turned their 
faces towards the café, from which the 
sound of music traveled to their ears. 

“I guess so—something of the sort,” 
Mr. Cray assented. 

“Vou dear, generous man!” 
mured, squeezing his arm. 


” 





she mur- 


At the café it appeared that Mr. Cray 
was also a well-known and valued 
client. A table in the best part of the 
room was at once prepared for him; his 
brief orders met with instantaneous re- 
sponse; and the Bacchanalian high priest 
who tendered him the wine-list received 
| his commands with marks of the deepest 
respect. To complete his companion’s 
happiness, Mr. Cray proved himself an 
expert in the modern dances which were 
| being lavishly indulged in, and as he led 
| her, breathless, back to her place, Miss 
Lindel declared that she was having the 
| most enjoyable evening of her life. 

“Why, if all the crowd aren’t here!” 
| she exclaimed a little later, waving her 
| hand towards a distant corner of the 
room. “There’s Mr. Harding, the pro- 
ducer; and Miss May, our leading lady; 
}and Mr. Spens, the photographer, whom 
| you met this morning. They don’t seem 
to be able to find a table.” 

“Ask them right across,” Mr. Cray 
| insisted hospitably. “We'll find room for 
them here.” 
| The girl beckoned her friends, without 
| enthusiasm. 

“You wont be ‘able to take me home 
now,” she whispered. 

“Damn!” Mr. Cray muttered with 
emphasis. 

A dozen waiters flew to do their wealthy 
patron’s bidding. The table was promptly 
rearranged and _ extended. Pleasant 
courtesies were exchanged with the new- 
comers, and the evening proceeded 
merrily, with Mr. Cray a self-established 
host. It was three o’clock before the 
party broke up. Mr. Cray and Spens 
were the last to leave the room. 
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“I’m afraid I’m giving you a lot of 
trouble,” Mr. Cray said politely. 

The camera-man removed a large cigar 
from the corner of his mouth. Whatever 
cares he might have had in private life. 
the memory of them had escaped him 
The champagne had been potent and 
plentiful and his state was beatifi 

“No trouble at all, old boy,” he de- 


clared. “Pleasure do anything for yoy 
What a night! What a place! What a 
life!” 

The little omnibus rolled off amidst 


a chorus of thanks from its occupants, 
and a little bouquet of kisses flung by the 
ladies, to which Mr. Cray gallantly re. 


sponded. He watched the vehicle turn 
the corner of the square. Then he went 
o bed. 


FYEN the examining magistrate himself, 
a gray and ponderous gentleman 


seemed conscious of the sense of drama 
which pervaded the musty room with its 
high windows and bare, polished floors, 


in which, next morning, he conducted his 
preliminary investigation into the circum- 
stances attendant upon the murder of 
Jacques Cassiat. Before him stood the 
wretched youth Jacques Cassiat Junior, 
a gendarme on either side; on his left 
hand was his clerk; on his right hand, 
installed in a seat of honor, sat Mr 
Cray, who in addition to his passport, 
made a point of always carrying with 
him credentials of the highest order 
Furthermore, seated some distance away, 
was the widow of the murdered man, 
with the neighbor Francois Lafont. The 
two whispered to each other frequently 
Once, when the boy had burst into a 
tirade against her unkindness to his father 
she had passed her arm as though for 
protection through her companion’s 
Neither seemed entirely at ease. Their 
presence in court during the boy’s exam- 
ination was unusual and _ unexplained 
Neither of them found it pleasant. 

The magistrate broke a somewhat pro- 
longed silence, glancing up from the notes 
which he had made during his examina- 
tion of the boy. He turned to the latter 
pursing out his lips, settling his horn- 
rimmed spectacles a little more firmly 
upon his nose, and tapping upon the 
desk with his penholder. 

“Jacques Cassiat,” he said, “you are 
in custody, probably to be charged with 
the murder of your father, Jacques (as- 
siat Senior, of the Orchard Farm. Yot 
obstinately deny your guilt. Yet it has 
been proved that you left the house alter 
a violent quarrel with your father, that 
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story of modern married 
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those quarrels were of almost daily oc- 
currence, and that he was found stabbed 
in his chair by the first person who 
entered the room after your departure. 
In the face of these facts, do you still 
obstinately deny your guilt?” 

“IT am not guilty,” the boy declared 
passionately. “T swear that I never 
raise? my hand against him! Before 
the geod God—” 

Monsieur Droumbet, the avocat, had 
risen to his feet. He brandished his arm 
before the boy’s face. 

“Remember!” he cried, and the boy 
broke off in his passionate outburst. 

Monsieur Droumbet turned to the 
magistrate. 

“Vonsieur le magistrat,” he began, and 
his voice was charged with portentous 
meaning, “I beg to be allowed to submit 
evidence on behalf of the accused.” 

The magistrate nodded. In the back- 
groun Francois Lafont and_ the 
woman by his side unlocked hands and 
sat a little apart. They both leaned 


forward to listen. The woman’s black 
eyebrows nearly met. The man’s lips 
had parted, showing unpleasant yellow 


teeth 

“I beg to ask Your Honor to examine 
this photograph,” the avocat continued, 
passing one up to the magistrate. 


- magistrate studied the picture 
which had been submitted for his in- 
spection. 

‘That is a photograph of Orchard 
Farn Monsieur Droumbet went on, 
taken by a photographer employed by 
an English cinema firm, who waits with- 
out for your examination. I ask you, 
sir, to look at the window on the left. 
What do you see?” 

“I see,” the magistrate replied, “the 
blurred but distinguishable form of a man 

an old man—looking out of the win- 
cow 

“That man, sir,” the avocat declared, 
“was Jacques Cassiat! And listen!” he 
added. throwing out his arms with a 
theatrical gesture. “That picture was 
taken after this wrongfully accused boy 
had left the house! The figure at the 
window is the figure of his father, who 
went to the window to watch the de- 
parture of his son.” 

“Have you witnesses?” the magistrate 
inquired, 

“The photographer himself,” was the 
triumphant reply, “Monsieur Cray, the 
American gentleman of great importance 
who sits by your side, and a young lady 
Irom the cinema company. All three will 


Millions of P 


Stories and Photoplays and 


Don't 

HIS is the startling assertion recent]y made by 

E. B. Davison, of New York, one of the high- 

est paid writers in the world. Is his aston- 
ishing statement true? Can it be possible there are 
countless thousands of people yearning to write 
who really can and simply haven’t found tt out? 
Well, ecme to think of it, most anybody can fell a 
story. Why can’t most eayGedy write a story? 
Why is writing supposed to a rare gift that few 

? Isn’t this only another of the Mistaken 
faeas t.e past has handed down to us? Yesterday 
nobody dreamed man could fly. Today he dives 
like a swallow ten thousand e 
feet above the earth and 
laughs down at the tiny 
mortal atoms of his fellow- 
men below! So Yesterday’s 
“impossibility’’ is a realty 
today. 


“The time will come,” 
writes the same authority, 
“when millions of people 
will be writers—there will 
be countless thousands of 
playwrights, novelists, scen- 
ario, magazine and news- 
paper writers—they are 
coming, coming—a_ whole 
new world of them!” And 
do you know what these 
writers-to-be are doing now? 
Why, they are the men— 
armies of them—young and 
old, now doing mere clerical 
work, in offices, keeping 
books, selling merchandise, 
or even driving trucks, run- 
ning elevators, street cars, 
waiting on tables, working 
at barber chairs, following 
the plow, or teaching schools 
in the rural districts, and 
women, young oe old, by 
scores, now pounding t 
writers, or standing Sehind 
counters, or running spindles 
in factories, bending over 
— machines, or doing housework. co 
may laugh—but these are The Writers of To- 
morrow. 


“*Any man or 


For writing isn’t only for geniuses as most 
people think. Don’t sey believe the Creator gave 
you a story-writing-faculty just as He did the greatest 
writer? Only maybe you are simply “‘bluffed”’ by 
the thought that you “‘haven’t the ift.’ Many 
people are simply afraid to try. Or if they do try, 
and their first efforts don’t satisfy, they auaks 
give up in despair, and that ends it. They’re 
through. They never try again. Yet, if, by some 
lucky chance they had first learned the simple 
rules of writing, and then given the imagination 
free rein, they might have astonished the world! 


Bet two things afe essential in order to become 
a writer. First, to learn the ordinary prin- 
ciples of writing. Second, to learn to exercise your 
faculty of ee By exercising a thing you 
develop it. Your Imagination is something like 
your right arm. The 








testify’ that the photographer took up his 
position and secured his picture after 
that unfortunate young man had crossed 
the road and descended the hill.” 

The magistrate turned toward Mr. 
Cray. who bowed his head. 

“I am prepared to bear witness to 
that upon my oath,” the American said. | 


_The magistrate turned back to Mon- | 
sieur Droumbet. 
“This is very extraordinary evidence, | 
monsicur Pavocat,” he. said. “We are} 
here 1 sift the matter. If the boy did | 
hot kill his father, then who did?” 


_ »lonsieur,” was the prompt reply, | 
befure I go farther, I have to request | 
remove the gendarmes 


you to from 


more you use it the 
stronger it gets. The 
principles of writing 
are no more complex 
than the principles of 


LETTERS LIKE THIS 
ARE POURING IN! 


‘Every obstacle that menaces 
success ca 


~ a 7 mane through Ti ith 4 

this simple, bu oroun? s- | spelling, arithmetic, or 
**.-MRS.O AUX, ° : * 
GSasmeoe, oe 2 any other simple thing 


that anyoody knows. 
Writers learn to piece 
together a story as 
easily as a child sets 
up a miniature house 
with his toy blocks. 
It is amazingly easy 


“*Iean only sey that Iam amazed 
thatit is possible to set forth the 
ofane ee story A 

to writing ineuch aciear 
Sone a4 vguner.'*-- GORDON 
MATHEWS, MONTREAL, CAN, 

**I received your Jrying Syetem 
some time ago. It ia the most 
remarkable t 


ing I have ever 
seen. Mr. Irving certainly, has 


made, story and play writing hae = _— asps 
amazingly simple and easy. -- i thesimple“ knowhow. 
RTO, N . ; 
PT 4d aed pis) grape: A little study, a little 
“*Of all the compar one I have te age .— ge 
sped cn _- ° ae dence, and the thing 
1 i ’ 
authors. cr HAZEL ste SON that looks hard often 
Moron frorunt Macaum. | turns out to be just 
“With this volume before him, | 23 easy as it seemed 


the veriest novice should be able difficult. 


to ull tories or tM the best | . thousands of people 
aeameasS inks same of pate | dandectee tna 
a Lead ne education in order 
ff FreRCe WWELLER.  Man- to write. Nothing is 
acmmg Evrror, THs ™“ | farther from the truth. 
“When 1 first saw your ad Many of the greatest 
was working in a shop for $30 8] writers were the poor- 
week. Always having icd'my | est scholars. People 

ility gpake money with my | rarely learn to write at 
ficlem that T pent for ‘Easy schools. They may 

thod of Writing. et the principlesthere, 
pzpiem exrives i a ut they really learn 
a month two | to writefrom the great, 
Eee ctver for 22: | wide, open, boundless 
ae chat Tome Book of Humanity! 
bo a fretem Grrr, N. J. Yes,seething all around 








you, every day, every 








Mies Helene Chadwick, famous Goldwyn Film Star, says: 
who wilt learn this New Method of 
Writing ought to sell stories and plays with ease."' 


Address a 
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eople Can Write 


It: 


hour, every minute, in the whirling vortex—the 
flotsam and jetsam of Life—even in your own home, 
at work or play, are endless incidents for stories 
and plays—a wealth of material, a world of things 
happening. Every one of these has the seed of a 
story or play in it. Think! If you went to a fire 
or saw an accident, you could come home and tell 
the folks all about it. Uheonsciously you would 
describe it all very realistically. And if somebod 
stood by and wrote down exactly what you sai 
you might be amazed to find your story woul 
sound just as interesting as many you've read in 
magazines or seen on the 
screen. Now, you -will natu- 
rally say, “Well, if Writing is 
as simple as you say it is, 
why can’t J learn to write?’ 
Who says you can’t? 


iF, STEN! A wonderful 
FREE book has recently 
been written on this very 
subject—a book that tells all 
about the Irving System— 
a Startling New Easy 
Method of Writing Stories 
and Photoplays. This amaz- 
ing book, called “The Wonder 
Book for Writers,” shows how 
easily stories and plays are 
conceived, written, perfected, 
sold. How many who don’t 
dream they can write, sud- 
denly find it out. How the 
Scenario Kings and the Story 
Queens live and work. How 
bright men and women, with- 
out any special experience, learn 
to their own amazement that 
their simplest Ideas may furnish 
brilliant plots for Plays and 
Stories. iow one’s own Im- 
agination may provide an end- 
less gold mine of Ideas that 
bring Happy Success and Hand- 
some Cash Royalties. How new 
writers get their names into 
print. How to tell if you ARE a 
writer. How to develop your 
“story fancy,” weave clever word-pictures and unique, 
thrilling realistic plots. How your friends may be your 
worst judges. How to avoid discouragement and the 
pitfalls of Failure, How to WIN! 


This surprising book is ABSOLUTELY FREE. No 
charge. No een. YOUR copy is waiting for you. 
Write for it NOW. GET IT. 17’°S YOURS hen you 
can pour your whole soul into this magic new enchant- 
ment that has come into your life—story and play writing. 
The lure of it, the love of it, the luxury of it will hill your 
wasted hours and dull moments with profit and pleasure. 
You will have this noble, absorbing, money-making new 
»rofession! And all in your spare time, without interfer- 
ng with your regular job. Who says you can’t make 
“easy money” with your brain! Who says you can’t turn 
your Thoughts into cash! Who says you can’t yy 
dreams come true! Nobody knows—BUT THE BOOK 
WILL TELL YOU, 


S80 why waste any more time wondering, dreaming, 
waiting? Simply fill out the coupon below—you're not 
BUYING anything, you're getting it ABSOLUTELY 
FREE. A book that may prove the Book of Your Des- 
iiny. A Magic Book through which men and women, 
young and old may learn to turn their spare hoursintocash. 





Get your letter in the mail before you sleep tonight. 
Who knows—it may mean for you the Dawn of a Py 
Tomorrow! Just address The Authors’ Press, Dept. 
Auburn, New York. 





THE AUTHORS’ PRESS, Dept 18, Auburn, N.Y. 
Send me ABSOLUTELY FREE, “The Wonder Book 
| for Writers." This does not obligate me in any way. 


Name. 
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Y. 
CANADA Calls You! 


Vacation Land of Ideal Summer Climate 


Hay fever is unknown in this clear, 
pine-and-baisam scented air. Un- 
limited territory to choose from— 
cloud tipped mountains and rugged 
foot hills inviting exploration; wide 
valleys of woods and streams and 
wild flowers; turquoise lakes with 
sandy beaches; the restful relaxation 
of camp life or the luxury of the 
finest hotels. 


In Canada, your Ideal Vacation is realized: 
Algonquin Park -- Muskoka Lakes — Great 
Lakes Cruise—Georgian Bay—Lake of Bays 
—Kawartha Lakes--Timagami—Nipigon— 
Quetico— Minaki—Lower St. Lawrence and 
Maritime Provinces. Fishing, boating, bath- 
ing, golf. A summer playground in the 
great out-of-doors. 


Jasper Park, Alberta, and Mount Robson 
Park, British Columbia, embrace the scenic 
mountain wonders of the Dominion. 


For full information write 
Canadian National or Grand Trunk Railways 


Ask for Booklet P mentioning 
diet ritts that interest you 


Minneapolis, 518 Second 
Ave. South 

New York, 1270 Broadway 

Pittsburg, 505 Park Bidg. 

St. Leals, 305 Merchants 
Laclede Bldg. 

St. Paul, Cor. 4th and 
Jackson Sts, 

San Francisco, 659 Market 
Street 


Seattle. 902 Second Ave. 


Boston, 294 Washington S¢. 

Buffalo 1019 Chamber of 
Commerce Bidg 

Chicago. 6+ West adams St. 

Cincinnatl, 406 Traction 
Brag. 


Detroit, 527 Majestic Bidg. 


Kansas (ity, 710 Raliway 
Exchange Bidg. 


Fishing, Hunting and Camping 
Real fishing and hunting in virgin streams 


and unspoiled big game country in NO 
SCOTIA, NEW % UNSWICK, UEBEC. 
ONTARIO, ALBERTA and BRIT H CO: 


LUMBIA. For full .nformation tt 4 : A 
Bell, Passenger Traffic Manager, Grand 
Trunk Railway System, Montreal, or H. H. 
Melanson, Passenger Traffic Manager, Can- 
adian National Railways, Toronto. 


VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS 


Training for a business or profession is important. 
If you will write to THE RED BOOK MAGA. 
ZINE, Educational Bureau, 33 W. 42nd St., 
New York City, stating what kind of training 
you wish, your age and the locality in which you 
prefer the school, vou will receive valuable advice. 





Do — Tike to Draw? 
Cartoonists are Paid Well 


" We will not give you any grand prize if 
you answer this ad. Nor will we 











oy But if you are anxious to develop 
your talent with a successful car- 
tooniet. so you can 
send a Copy « of this pi 
in stamps for portfolio 
-—h lesson plate 


THE W. L. EVANS SCHOOL OF CARTOONING 
811 Leader Bidg. 33 Cleveland, 0. 























guarding that young man, and to place 
them at the door. I myself will be re- 
sponsible for Jacques Cassiat.” 

The magistrate made a sign, and the 
thing was done. Monsieur Droumbet 


continued. 
“Monsieur le magistrat,” he pro- 
nounced, “perjury has been committed 


in this court within the last hour. You 
have been told a lie! You have been 
told a lie in order to shield the guilty 
man!” 

There was an intense silence. Francois 
Lafont was leaning farther forward in 
his seat now, breathing heavily. The 
courage born of the wineshops where he 
had spent the early morning was evapo- 


rating. The woman's eyes were like 
points of fire. 
“The man Lafont there,” the avocat 


continued, with a sudden sweep of the 
arm, “was in the shed where the woman 
by his side was washing clothes, while 
the quarrel between father and son was 
at its height. I can prove that he was 
there. Let us assume that he entered 
the house, that he seized the opportunity 
of that quarrel and that poor boy’s 
precipitate departure, to commit the evil 
deed which secured for him the old man 
Cassiat’s savings, and to make this wom- 
an his wife.” 

“A lie!” the woman shrieked. “Mon- 
sieur,” she added imploringly to the ma- 
gistrate, “stop that man!” 


AFONT, by her side, 
if in an ague. 
“T can prove,” 


was shaking as 


the avocat continued, 
“that that man Lafont left the house 
after the poor boy Cassiat, that he left 
it secretly, keeping all the time under 
cover of the stone wall while he made 
his way to his own home. Arrived there, 
he fetched out his bicycle and came along 
the road on a casual errand. It was 
no casual errand, monsieur le magistrat. 
He came back to see the work which he 
had done! My facts are facts. The 
American gentleman of importance who 
sits by your side can testify to their 
truth. It was he who saw the man whom 
I now accuse as the murderer of Jacques 
Cassiat, skulking from the house where 
he had committed that foul deed!” 

Lafont was on his feet. The woman 
was shouting and shrieking at him. 

“She made me do it!” he cried. “It 
was she who placed the knife in my 
hand! She threw her arms around his 
neck! She would have strangled him if 
I had not struck!” 

“Liar! Coward! Poltroon!” the wom- 
an shrieked as she fell upon her com- 
panion and forced her hands against his 
mouth. “You give yourself to the guillo- 
tine! You have a heart of putty!” 

The gendarmes separated them. The 
magistrate made a sign, and their hands 
fell heavy upon Lafont’s shoulder. 

“You confess, Lafont?” the magistrate 
cried with outstretched finger. “It is use- 
less to deny your guilt.” 

“T killed the old man,” Lafont faltered, 
each word seeming to stick in his throat. 
“We talked of-it often, she and I. She 
put it into my head, as she put the knife 
into my hand.” 

The woman spurned him. Lafont was 
marched away. The boy, a little dazed, 


‘— 
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crept over to where Mr. Cray was seated 
and kissed his hand. 

“It was Monsieur who discovered the 
truth,” he murmured. 

“My young friend,” Mr. Cray 
“truth always discovers itself.” 

The magistrate took up a knife and 
began to pare his nails. 

“A most interesting morning,” he said 
“Monsieur will do me the honor of taking 
déjeuner with me?” 

“Any morning except this morning, 
with pleasure,” Mr. Cray replied. “[t 
chances that I have an engagement 

“Tomorrow, then,” the mazistrate 
agreed, rising to his feet. “Aw revoir. 
monsieur! In the name of the law, | 


replied, 


thank you.” 
R. CRAY drew a little breath as he 
left the dusty courtroom and 
stepped into the brilliant sunshine 
Everywhere were signs of a busy and 
genial life. Women flitted about like 


butterflies in their pursuit of pleasure 
The little tables outside the Café de 
Paris were almost all taken. Miss Daisy 
Lindel waved her parasol. 


“Ts everything all right?” she asked 
anxiously. 

The sun was very warm and the west 
wind fragrant. Mr. Cray shook himself 
free from that web of ugly memories. 

“The boy is free,” he assured her 

She gave a little sigh of relief, and 
Mr. Cray seated himself in the chair 
which she had been guarding. There was 


an almost feverish zest in the order which 
he gave to a passing waiter. Then he 
became conscious that the boy was linger- 
ing at the edge of the little array of 
tables, lingering there wistfully, as though 


he still had a word to say. Mr. Cray 

beckoned to him. Jacques Cassiat hast- 

ened up and stood there, bare-heaced 
“Tf Monsieur would accept my serv- 
e,” he begged, nervously fingering his 


cap. 
Mr. Cray shook his head, smiling 
“Take my advice, Jacques,” he said 
“Get back to your farm and remember 
these last twenty-four hours only as a 
dream.” 


“It shall be as Monsieur says,” the 
boy replied reluctantly, “but Monsieur 
will remember,” he added, his hand 
pressed for a moment against his heart, 
“there will be a pain here until the day 
when Monsieur shall require some service 
of me.” 


He moved away almost at once and 
turned up the hill, a strange figure in 
his peasant’s clothes and with his fine, 
free carriage. They watched him until 
he was out of sight. 

“I should like to see him in a ‘ilm,” 
Miss Daisy Lindel declared. 

Mr. Cray only smiled. 








W. L. GEORGE 


Is one of England's most celebrated 
novelists. While in America 

cently, he wrote for this magazine hus 
clever series of stories now being 
published. Read in the July issue 


“THE HUSBAND OF MRS. 
WALTON” 
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[ LEAVES OF 
| FRIENDSHIP 


(Continued from page 41) 
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tendency to leave himself open for a right 
cross. He argued that the California 
boy was due to take a real beating for 
the first time in his life, and asserted 
that youth, and ability to assimilate pun- 
ichment. would be the only things that 
might save him. These lines followed 
in black-face type: 

Willy may win, but he is certainly 
due to have his classic features mussed, 







and the chances are all in favor of a 
funeral, with the Michigan veteran act- 
ing as undertaker. 

Moose Baxter read the article, and 


hoped that Willy’s mother wouldn’t see 
it, But Mrs. Matilda Titlow, who lived 
next door and was always nice about 
such things, brought the newspaper over 
and pointed out the exact words, assert- 
ing that it was “an outrage.” 

Ma Harrison laughed a little, and said 
that she supposed that sort of thing had 
to be expected. But after her visitor 
had gone, she went up to her bedroom, 
pulled down the shades, and cried. 

She tried to be very brave on the all- 
important evening when her son, his man- 
ager, and a group of handlers came in a 
big touring-car to have supper at home. 

Willy had made the weight. without 
difficulty, and Moose told Mrs. Harrison 
that she could spread herself on the din- 
ner. Afterwards Willy went out for a 
short walk, and then came in and threw 
himself on the lounge in the living-room. 







MS‘ HARRISON came out of the 
kitchen, drying her hands. 

“A few hours from now, and I'll bring 
Willy back safe and sound,” Moose as- 
sured her later, as he helped her with the 
dishes. “Fifteen thousand for our end 
—why, Willy can almost buy the ranch 









for that.”’ 
Mrs. Harrison fumbled in an apron 
pocket and produced the clipping that 





Mrs. Titlow had provided. Moose recog- 
nized the Michigan interview, and 
guessed what was coming. 

“Now, Ma,” he pleaded, “you don’t 
want to pay no attention to that stuff; 
it’s bunk.” 

“Oh. I'm frightened,” cried Ma Har- 
rison. ‘Something tells me that Willy is 
in great danger. I’m terribly frightened, 
Emest. It’s a mother’s instinct that 
warns me. I talked with the mother of 
Tommy Hinman this morning. She had 
the same premonition that I have right 
now. 

Moose did his utmost to calm her, fear- 
lul that her voice would carry into the 
front room. 

“Listen,” he begged, “I know all about 
Tommy Hinman. He was dippy when 
he went into the ring—he got hurt fall- 
ing offn a horse. When the other guy 
hit him, he wasn’t holdin’ himself right. 
When a fellow’s in his right senses, 
there's no danger; it’s only when he don’t 
know what he’s doing, or where he is. 
oad vou Pll bring Willy back safe and 
Sound.” 























He missed his mother and called for her. | 
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Effecto makes jaded  flivvers 
bloom like the flowers in spring! 
It puts a radiant gloss on them over 
night; a gloss that says there longer 
than the finish on most new cars. 


And Effecto is so good that no 
car, be it a Tin Lizzie or an Eight 
Cylinder Society Yacht is too good 
for Effecto. 


Not a wax, polish or paint — 
Effecto was the first auto enamel, 
the original, genuine auto enamel. It 
flows out smoothly without brush 
marks or laps and dries quickly. 24 
to 48 hours for drying (depending 
on the number of coats) and a little 
interesting work will make your 

































Owning an old flivver is no. bar to social suc- 
cess, if you give ita coat of Effecto Auto Finishes. 








car look like a brand new one. 

Effecto is made in nine live enamel 
colors: Black, Blue, Green, Red, 
Brown, Yellow, Gray, Cream and 
White; also clear Finishing varnish 
and Top & Seat Dressing. 

Top & Seat Dressing makes old 
upholstery and tops look like new. 
It also waterproofs them. Dries in 
fifteen minutes and won’t get sticky. 

Effecto is sold by paint, hardware 
and accessory dealers everywhere. 

Send for Color Card and Name of Dealer 

Pratt & Lambert-Inc., 157 Ton- 
awanda Street, Buffalo, N. Y. In 
Canada: 103 Courtwright Street, 
Bridgeburg, Ontario. 











Educational Bureau will help solve 
the problem of your child’s future 
training. See announcement on page 92. 








*‘Success in Music and How 
i 7? Sousa and nine other 
to Win It world-famous musicians 
tell how you can quickly learn to play sax. 
ophone, cornet, trombone, clarinet, any 
band or orchestra instrument and double 
your income and pleasure. 
Free Trial Any 
Conn Instrument 
Used by test bands and sol: 
artists. Highest ponerse a5 world 
ees Easiest to to 
book and detail be free trial 
Cc. G. CONN, Ltd. ». 
685 Conn,Bidg., Ind. 


Bikhart, 
World’s Manufacturers of 
Ligh pt bmg ty oe’ Orchestra 
Instruments. 


Od down Cances 


What's finer than the feel of a paddle in your 
hand, and a canoe that answers to its slightest 
pressure? An “Old Town’’’ responds instantly— 
every stroke means action. It is the lightest, 
steadiest canoe made. Every “‘Old Town Canoe’’ 
gives years of service. Write for catalog. 3,000 
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canoes in stock. $67 up from dealer or factory. 
OLD TOWN CANOE Co. 
116 Main Street, Old Town, Maine, U. S. A. 


























iSe.No Paste Neevep 
Use them to mount all kodak 
> pictures. post cards.clippings in albums 
Square, Round, . Heart 

them on corners of Soca 
- ASY-ARTISTIC. e 
, &@ and stat’y 3. Ac be "I 
preg nothing good. 106 brings full pkg. and samplee 
trom ENGEL MFG. CO., Dept. 20-F, 4711 N. Clark Street, CHICAGO 












Auto Owners 
WANTEDI 


To introduce the best auto- 
mobile tires in the world. 
, Made under our new and ex- 
clusive Internal Hydraulic 


Expansion Processthat elimi- 
ates Wow Tei Stene-Brelee— 
Rim Cut and enables us to sell 
our tires under a 


10,000 MILE 
GUARANTEE 


We want an agent in every 
community to use and intro- 
duce these wonderful tires at 
our astonishingly low prices 
to all motor car owners. 


FREE TIRES forYOUROWN CAR 
toa sapmaettetive in each community. 





Write for booklet fully describing this new 
process and explaining our amazing intro- 
ductory offer to owner agents. 


Hydro-United Tire Co. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Sani-Flush 


TRADE MARE BEG US PATENT OFritE 


Cleans Closet Bowls Without Scouring 




















Spotless Closet Bowl 
WITHOUT SCRUBBING, 


Sani-Flush dissolves stains and in- 
crustations in the closet bowl, re- 
moves sediment from the trap and 
by thoroughly cleaning destroys all 
odors. Sani-Flush does all of the 
hard work for you. Sprinkle a little 
Sani-Flush into the bowl accord- 
ing to the directions on the can. 
Flush. The bowl and hidden trap 
are as shining white, as spotlessly 
clean and odorless as new. 















Sani-F lush is sold at grocery, 

drug, hardware, plumbing, 
and house-furnishing stores. 
If you cannot buy it locally 
at ence, send 25c in coin or 
stamps for a full sizea can 
postpaid. (Canadian price, 
35c; foreign price, 50c.) 











The Hygienic Products Co. 
Canton, O. 


Canadian Agents: 
Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Ltd., Toronto 






































Do You Dare 


to raise your arms freely in this sea- 
son’s thin waists and gowns low cut? 
i Your mind will be at ease if you use 


DEL-A-TONE 


It is a preparation made scientifical- 
ly correct for the purpose of safely 
removing hair from the face, neck or 
under-arms. 

It leaves the skin clear, firm and 
perfectly smooth—and is easy 
to apply. 
Druggists sell Delatone, or an 
original 1 oz. jar will be mailed 
to any address on receipt of $1. 

co. 


SHEFFIELD PHARMACAL 
Dept. 0A, 339 S. Wabash Av.,Chicage 










































“He said if he did lose, he wouldn't 
fight any more,” Ma Harrison was re- 
minded. Nevertheless she dried her eyes 
dutifully, and went into the parlor. 

For five minutes the others waited out- 
side in the machine while Willy and his 
mother comforted each other. There was 
only one protest. It emanated from 
Goldy Brown. 

“Dis am de damndest preliminary to 
a main event Ah ever sees,” moaned the 
little negro. “All Ah hopes is dat Willy 
don’t forget hisself tonight, an’ go kissin’ 
in the clinches. ‘At Brandt boy sure 
shakes a wicked glove—um-lady!” 

Willy finally emerged, and the party 
headed for the Los Angeles ball-park 
which had been leased for the occasion 
and equipped with temporary .bieachers 
that stretched away at right angles to 
the grandstand. 


Ppt a summer night in Southern 
California, an open-air arena with a 
kundred arc-lights sputtering overhead, 
the primitive bait devised by Roman 
emperors, and all the movie world te 
draw from—and the fortunate promoter 
can then hope to hear the sweetest music 
in the world, the steady click-click-click 
of the turnstiles. 

The third preliminary was going on, 
and there were-over seventeen thousand 
people present; with others still strag- 
gling in, when Baxter led the way to the 
dressing-rooms. 

In the corridor they passed a former 
bantamweight champion, now stone blind, 
and standing rigidly against the wall. In 
his hand he held an envelope from which 
green slips of paper protruded. His voice 
rose and fell monotonously: 

“All right, boys! Who wants to buy 
another lottery ticket. Winners wili find 
me here next Wednesday afternoon. 
Who wants—” 

Baxter frowned, and hurried on. An 
impression of the blind lad’s face fol- 
lowed him. He tried to shake it off, 
muttering to himself: “Tony never lived 
straight—he didn’t get that way because 
he was a fighter.” 

But for the first time in his life Moose 
Baxter experienced a depression that he 
could not entirely throw off. Ma Har- 
rison’s words clung to his memory; the 
mother’s premonition floated after him 
telepathically. He caught himself again 
and again wishing that he and not Willy 
Harrison was to do the fighting. He tried 
to conceal his nervousness by boisterous 
laughter, pounding Willy on the back and 
proclaiming. 

“Here’s where we put the skids under 
the bad man. You're lookin’ like a mil- 
lion dollars tonight, old kid. ... . Make 
him taste the claret in the first round. 

. I like to see the old red stuff 
Boy, I got a thousand on 
you. Diamonds and limousines for us!” 

Just before Promoter Sammy Cahill 
pounded on their door as a signal that 
the semi-wind-up was over, Willy Har- 
rison said a final word to his handlers: 

“Remember, now—I don’t want any- 
body yellin’ at me but Moose; he’s got 
charge of the corner, and he'll hold the 
sponge. Don’t worry if it looks bad; 
T’'ll outgame this guy, understand? All 
right! Let’s go!” 

No sooner had Moose climbed into the 
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roped inclosure and caught the 


I roar of 
greeting from the crowd than he jp. 
acted under the spell of that which he 
thoroughly understood. His mind ang 
all his faculties concentrated on the tag 
that lay just ahead. He was perfectly 
cool and self-possessed, kidding the pho- 
tographers and the rival seconds, listen. 
ing intently to the instructions of the 
referee, patting Willy Harrison's show). 
ders reassuringly. 

The gong clanged, hushing the tumylt 
and bringing order out of chaos: trajp. 
ers and seconds vanished under the 
ropes, dragging stools and buckets: two 
perfectly trained athletes slipped from 
their corners, circled a moment grace. 


fully and then thudded together in the 


first impact. 

That was a soul-satisfying sp: 
the old Los Angeles ball-ground 
fair-haired youth, quick as a 
courageous as a collie, circling 
dark-visaged opponent, older and 
an opponent who coolly wiped 
from his lips, shook the black | 
of his eyes and bided his tim: 
was the instinct of the bulldog 
Brandt, but he was up against 
ster whose footwork kept him 
ally out of danger. Willy Harr 
heeding his manager’s advice 

“Workin’ sweet and pretty,” 
Moose between rounds. “Keep 
body and when the opening 
him have the old ‘one-two’ to 
When I pound on the floor 
means the bell in thirty seco 
him all you got!” 

It is a wise manager who t 
man to spurt in the last ha 
of a round, for it always b: 
crowd up on its feet, yelling, a: 
emphasizes or upsets the early 
of the referee. Moose kept W 
ing clean and fresh by liberal s 
and he contrived, unnoticed, 
the boy’s hair so that when he 
at the beginning of every round 
spick and span. Such little thi 
where the decision is likely to 

But after the fifth round W 
veloped a clean lead. His glo 
against reddened ribs and 
through a weakened guard. The » 
Mauler grew dull-eyed and gray 
He clung beseechingly in the 
only to be shaken off, and 
against the ropes. 


N the seventh round Brandt w 

ly in distress, and the crowd 
for a knockout. Willy Harriso1 
at his man, battering away v 
hands, deaf to Baxter’s entri 
“feint him out!” The blond 
drunk with the wine of victory 

Then, in the eighth round, 
veneer of civilization entirely 
from the man-pack,—the night 
with the blood-roar,—and Will: 
ing a reeling figure around 
Fate, with a chuckle, sprang 
upon Moose Baxter. 

Oh, Moose saw it coming—t 


ered left, that unprotected jaw’ 


the blood vessels red against his 
and his fists pounding on th 
floor, he shrieked a warning t! 
drowned out by the multitude. 

The right hand of the groggy 
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fom Michigan shot out suddenly, and 
it caught Willy Harrison, not on the 
int of the chin, but a little to the 
left, just above the eye-tooth, where the 
serves connect with the brain. 

“Crash!” 

Willy's legs bent under him like rub- 
rer, He sank to: the mat, head bump- 
ing against the padded ring-post, glassy 
ees turned toward his corner, arms 
thrown outward and relaxing. 

The referee pushed Eddy Brandt away 
ind tolled off the count, his voice fol- 
lowing the swinging arm of the official 
timekeeper. 

“Five—six—seven—” And then the 
bell jangle d. 

The round was over. Ma. Harrison’s 
hoy still had a chance. The paralyzed 
Baxter came to life; so did Goldy Brown; 
ad Jimmy the Fish. They swooped 
yon Willy Harrison and jammed a stool 
ynder his trembling body. Desperately, 
they went to work on him with smelling- 


























alts and ice. 4, 
Moose shook the boy roughly by the } 
cheeks. 

“Are you all right, kid—are you all . d 
right ?” ri a i 
Willy's eyes opened. They were | |!,)|\! fy K 
rossed. “Eh?” he asked. “Oh, sure— Ne i 
I'm all right.” And then he smiled. 1 fh 


It was the foolish grin that froze the 
blood in Baxter’s heart. He had seen 
that expression once before on a hu- 
man face, and never again would he ever 
pss through the gray-turreted walls of 
: state hospital. 


HE ice slipped from his nerveless fin- 
gers. He jerked Willy’s face up, and 
stared into his eyes. 
“How much is two and two?” he de- 
manded. “Quick!” 
“Red,” answered. Willy. 
“And who fighting?” 
“My mother.” 
The manager reached for the sponge 
n his back pocket. Goldy Brown saw 
the move and clutched at Baxter’s wrist. 
“Gawd A’mighty,” he protested. 
Don't chuck it in. He’s got a chance. 
.. He can’t do no worse than get 
knocked out. The other guy’ll go down ferrets —= 














Special Sample Offer. 


You USED IT RECENTLY? 


eAn Odor of 
Gxguisite osragrance 


Generous bottle Lady Alice Shampoo, Bijou bottle Lady 
Alice Perfume, capsule Lady Alice Face Powder. Send us your name and address and 
20c, and these articles, securely packed, will be mailed to you at once. Dept. R. 


















Lady Alice Face Powder is prepared 
with the utmost care. Of splendid 
texture, smooth, soft and velvety, 
it is an all-season delight, and 
possesses the rare fragrance of the 
sweetest buds of Southern France— 
the identical odor that has made 
Lady Alice Toilet Water a favorite 
with thousands of women every- 
where. 































Have you used them recently ? 


Use Lady Alice Toilet Preparations, 
and you will be conscious of an in- 
dividual charm. 























On eale at all toilet goods counters 










The Jennings Company, Perfumers 


Grand Rapids, U. S. A. 


Makers of Dorothy Vernon Perfume 
and Toilet Preparations 














































ma punch!” 

Moose shook off the colored boy. The 
referee hurried over. He was being paid 
by the promoters, and he wanted the 
crowd to get its money’s worth. 

“What's coming off here?” 

_ “The kid’s knocked out, and he don’t 
know it,” Moose blurted. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 

ENTEK A BUSINESS of your own apd earn big 

annual income in professional fees, making and fitting 

a foot specialty to measure; readily learned by anyone 

at home in a few weeks; easy terms for training, open- 

ings everywhere with all the trade you can attend to. No 

capital required or goods to buy, no agency or solicit- 
ing. Stephenson Laboratory, 7 Back Bay, Boston, Mass. 

FOR THE HAIR 
STOP FALLING HAIR. Use Kotalko (sold by drug- 





“Ha » 2 - ® : gists) under guarantee. Amazing success new hair 
He looks all right; send him in.” growths when all else falied. Proof box mailed, 10 
cents 


For the fraction of a second Moose 
Baxter hesitated. All his instinct as a 


Kotalko Offices, BA-195 Station X, New York. 
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AGENTS—If you are making less than $10.00 a day 





ye bade him take the chance. Then  ctear profit tin touch with us. We want active 
f- red ; ‘ :: agent to se tch to rug stores, candy stores, 
€ look« 1 at Willy Harrison again, and news and ‘gar ‘stands, restaurants, ete. “They all 


order and want more, You build up a big business 
quick, using part time or all time. Beats house to 
house canvassing. You deal with business people. Just 
a few minutes makes the sale. Write and we will tell 
you what Hootch is and how it brings in the money, 
Address Hootch, Dept. 309 

239 w. 


this time through the eyes of Willy’s 
mother. He visioned a helpless boy, be- 
reft of his senses, staggering under the 
attack Eddy Brandt—Eddy of the "Madison St., Chicago. 

to $10,000 a year. 
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HILE Moose was in the box-office 

checking over the preliminary 
statement, Willy Harrison’s mind slowly 
righted itself. He listened in dull amaze- 
ment to Goldy Brown’s account of what 
had happened. 

“Why, I was winning easy,” he pro- 
tested. “I'd have killed that guy in aa- 
other punch!” 

“Dat’s jes’ what I done tol’ ‘im,” 
affirmed the little negro. “Moose los’ his 
haid.” 

Baxter, returning, noted with relief the 
light of sanity in Willy’s eyes. 

“Little bit of tough luck, kid,” he 
consoled. ‘We'll do better next time.” 

Two red spots appeared on Willy Har- 
rison’s cheeks. His eyes narrowed. 

“Next time,” he gritted, “I'll have no 
yellow fat-head in my corner to gyp me 
out of the fight. You bet I'll do bet- 
ter! From this time on, we're quits, 
understand?” 

“Suit yourself,” said Moose quietly. 
He left the room, to wander numbly 
among the crowd of loiterers. He saw 
Willy, Jimmy the Fish and Goldy Brown 
depart in a machine. A little later he 
boarded a street-car and set out for 
Willy’s home, satisfied that when the boy 
had cooled down, he would see things 
in the proper light. 
Lights blazed from 

the Harrison home 


the 


as 


dining-room 
Moose ap- 


of 


proached. He hesitated on the sidewalk, 
and then walked along the driveway and 
peered through the window. 

The Harrison family was grouped 
about the table, Ma Harrison with her 
arms around her son, Pa Harrison wich 
a yellow telegram in his hands. He 
caught the voice of the senior member 
of the family. 

“Twenty thousand and costs! I can 
hardly believe it after all these years. 
.... The ranch easy now, Ma.” 

And then Willy: 

“I don’t care about the ring, Ma; it’s 
being gyped that hurts. I tell you I had 
the fight won Moose lost his 
head, or else he was betting the other 

J I told him to beat it. I’m 
through with him.” 

At the window Moose listened eagerly 
for Mrs. Harrison to come to his de- 
fense—to explain the whole thing. He 
waited in vain. Mothers are not made 
that way. Far be it from them to do 
aught but soothe the injured vanity of 
their offspring. The leaves of friendship 
may fall, but the mother root holds to 
the tree. 

“There, there,” Ma comforted, “don’t 
bother about Moose. I know you won, 

But there’s no need of fight- 
ing any more. We'll be so happy back 
together on the ranch.” 

Moose Baxter- withdrew from the win- 
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dow. He stumbled slowly toward the 
sidewalk. 

“Alibi-ing himself with his mother » 
my expense,” he commented. “Ap4 
she’s standing for it! What do you knoy 
about that?” 

It is hard to lose a trusted friend a 
home, an adopted mother, and a pros. 
pective world’s champion all in one night 
But Moose had sensible gray eyes, and 
he saw his path. 

“There’s no use in my going in there 
and showing Willy up,” he reasoned 
“The kid aint got any other alibi, and | 
don’t want to make Ma feel cheap, | 
guess it’s up to me to be the goat, and 
keep my trap shut.” 

He was suddenly aware that he was 
very hungry. Over on Sixth Street was 
Pop Dugan’s chop-house. Five blocks 
west lived Tilly Cavanaugh; he would 
call on her tomorrow. Even with the 
thousand he had dropped on Willy Har- 
rison, he still had enough money to sign 
up a feminine bantamweight for life 
Then too, there were always promising 
young boxers to be picked up around 
Vernon. 

He hailed a car, swung aboard, paid 
his fare and looked back at the Harz. 
son bungalow. 

“Willy was a nice lad,” he acknowl. 
edged, “a mighty nice kid—but he did 
hold his left too low!” 





AMATEURS AND OTHERS 


(Continued from 
page 7* 





Ray hit the first man up, and the next 
two hit him. Chisholm on third con- 
tributed an excusable but most untimely 
error, and there were two runs, and men 
on first and third. A pop-fly made the 
first out. Blaney, the head of the Ticks’ 
batting order, was at the bat, and Farley 
signalled for a high ball. Instead of 
obeying, Ray sent a fast one across, 
waist-high, made to order for Blaney’s 
style. It met his stick square and sped 
on a low line out to right center. By 
phenomenal speed, the _ right-fielder, 
I:nocked it down, but plunged head over 
heels in the all but hopeless effort. Dizzy 
though he was when he retrieved it, he 
performed one of those feats which bring 
victory out of defeat, triumph out of 
despair; he made a magnificent line 
throw, straight for the plate. It would 
have cut off the runner from first, now 
rounding third, by a good margin, but 
Dazzle Ray pulled what everybody in 
the crowd but a wise few believed to be 
an inexplicable “boner.” Slipping in the 
path of the speeding ball, he intercepted 
it on short bound, juggled it for a split- 
second and relayed it to the frantic 
Farley—just too late! The Ticks had 
taken the lead. 

Backward sank the home crowd into 
the seats of them that mourn without 
comfort—all but one conspicuous figure. 
From his front-row seat Mr. Eccles, at- 
tainted of jinxcraft, projected his gaunt 
figure, beckoning imperatively in the 
direction of the dugout where the Honor- 
able William Macklin sat with consterna- 
tion in his pallid face, and the stout clasp 
of his son comfortingly upon his arm. 


“Tt’s all right, Dad. We'll square it 
next inning,” he declared gamely, though 
his voice shook. “We'll get onto Max—” 
Abruptly he jumped to his feet and 
trotted across to the grandstand where 
Mr. Eccles was beckoning. As he ran, 
he drew from his pocket a newspaper 
, clipping which he thrust upward excitedly 
under the heavy goggles. Disregarding 
this manifestation, the clergyman bent 
over and spoke low and tensely. 

“What! Our team?” gasped young 
Link. “Fixed? And Daz—” 

A big hand pressed upon the incautious 
lips. “There’s no time to explain. Tell 
your father.” 

“You téll him,” cried the boy. “Oh, 
please!” he besought as the other hesi- 
tated. “He’ll take it from you, if you're 
sure.” 

“I’m sure enough—now,” 
other grimly. 


replied the 


HE vaulted lightly to the ground. There 
was a roar from the crowd, part 
amusement but more anger as the tall, 
black-clad figure appeared on the field, 
for Mr. Eccles’ ill-fame as a hoodoo had 
spread. It took just sixty seconds for 
him to state his case to Hon. William 
Macklin in the privacy of the dressing- 
room. In that time a Millham batter 
had hit into a double play, the Lasts 
had trooped dejectedly in, and Farley had 
joined the hasty conference. 

“Mike, they’ve fixed Dazzle,” said 
Macklin curtly. 

Farley’s huge fist struck the wall with 
such force that the planking bulged. “I 
thought so!” he exclaimed. “Wait a 


minute.” He ran out, but was back al- 
most immediately to explain that he had 
given quiet directions to his team to 
delay the game by all possible means 
“Who'll we pitch?” he demanded 

“Tt’ll have to be O’Connor.” 

“He can’t. Says-he feels | 
been doped.” 

“Presumably he has,’ put in Mr 
Eccles, and explained about the “drink 
with Ike.” 

Macklin threw up his hands 
gesture of desperation. ‘Radi 

“They got his number on 
board,” growled the Captain. 
murder him.” 

“We gotta fetch somebody, a 

“Pitch him,” said young Link 
quietly. 

His father and the Old Stand-! 
at the boy. His turned thumb 
the Reverend Mr. Eccles. 

“Him? Who? The Parso1 
jinx? What’s he know about 
The queries tumbled over each « 
a jumble of astonishment. 

“Pitch him,” repeated the b: 
gedly. 

“You're nuts, Link,” snapped 
and, “Cut the josh, son,” said t! 
orable William. 

“Am I the mascot of this tce.m, of 
aint I?” demanded the boy offendedly. 
“Did I ever give you a wrong stcer yel, 
Mike—about how to pitch to em, ® 
anything else?” 

“I dunno as yeh did,” allowed the 
Captain. 

“Well, all those steers came from Mr. 
Eccles. He’s a wise guy.” 


> he'd 


vith a 
then.” 
black- 
They'll 


we?” 
facklin 


stared 
icated 


The 
yal}!” 
her in 


dog- 


Farley; 


Hon- 
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“Yeh?” said the veteran in an altered 
tone. “But that don’t mean he can pitch 
ball,” he added. 

“Look, Mike,” said the Honorable Wil- 
liam Macklin, and pointed. 

The clergyman’s hands, hanging loose 
at the ends of a pair of arms of goodly 
length and competent appearance, bore 
the signamanual of the great game in 
knobbed knuckles and crooked fingers. 
Somehow those fingers, just a little 
crinkled, gave an impression of eager- 
ness. 

“Pitcher?” asked William Macklin 
crisply. 

“Ves.” 

“Where?” 

“College. Theological seminary. Also 
A. E. F. team.” 

“Played lately?” 


HERE was no answer. ‘!Didja get 
that red nose playin’ golf?” cried 
the Little Boss. 

“No, I don’t play golf,” said the clergy- 
man. thereby doubling his estimated per- 
centage with the Honorable William. 
But that astute gentleman still hesitated. 
Farley was plucking him by the arm for 
a private word when, with a flourish, 
young Link produced his trump card, a 
clipping from a New York daily, dated 
from Chautauqua and headed: “Minister- 
ial Recruit Downs Bearded Wonders.” 

“Hooinell are the Bearded Wonders?” 
queried the manager, too harassed to be 
choice in his words. 


“I've played against ‘em. They’re 


good.” stated Farley. 

lacklin stepped up beneath the Rever- 
end Mr. Eccles’ bony chin. “Will you go 
in there and pitch?” 

The minister’s eyes met the other’s 
fairly. “I umderstand there has been 
heavy betting on the game.” 

“There has. Straight and cross. Un- 
less you can pull us out, the crooks—” 

“If I go in, I may be helping people 
to win money to which they are not en- 
titled.” 

“Whaddya mean, aint entitled?” chal- 
lenge the manager. “Our boys here bet 
on the level. It aint the money with me. 
Here! If we win, I'll turn in to your 
church every bet I laid.” 

As the clergyman had once disastrously 
erred in tact, so now did the politician— 
who should have known better. 

“Cut 96, aet Wrong _ steer!” 
whispered young Link hastily. 
thy not open to bribes,” said Mr. 

Ccles 

All right, I gottcha,” answered the 
othe! 

lent voices sounded from outside. 
“Side out!” “Where’s Farley?” ‘Oh, 
Mike!” “Play ball!” 

Inspiration and desperation were equal- 
ly apportioned in the Little Boss’s final 
appeal. 

“Mr. Eccles, you called me a bum 
sport, once.” 

The ascription was near enough correct 
to pass. The minister looked at the 
other in silence while the Honorable 
William continued: 

mW ill you be a good sport? One bunch 
or the other is goin’ to win a pile of 
mon y on this game. If we lick ’em, it’ll 
be the straight betters. If they lick us, 





The Kampkook for Tourists 


HE thoughtful tourist and vacationist who goes 

Kampkook equipped never worries about when or 
where to eat. The American Kampkook makes him 
independent of hotels and enables him to cook his 
own meals anywhere, with all the convenience, econ- 
omy and cleanliness of home cooking. 
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Wash Away Hair 
with El-Rado 


Use El-Rado freely and without hesitancy on un- 
| derarms, neck, arms a’ limbs, for it will not injure 
the softest skin. The hairfree underarm is now 
accepted as a necessity of cleanliness. El-Rado will 
remove undesirable hair quickly and easily. Itisa 
liquid ready for instant use—the “womanly way”’ to 
remove hair. Money re- 
funded if not totally 
satisfied. Two sizes: 
and $1.00 at drug stores 
and toilet goods counters. 
If your dealer hasn’t 
El-Rado in stock, 
send your order for 
$1 size to us, enclos- 
ing stax or money 
oniee. We will mail 
E}l-Rado along wit! 
directions and most 
interesting letters 
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on tablets, you are not getiing gen- from users. 
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cians for 21 years and proved safe 
by millions. Directions in package. 
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Canadian Distributors: 
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Dept. 1206 
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it’ll be the crooks. Will you give us g 
chance? Will you pitch out the game?” 
The troubled gaze of the young minister 
turned from the manager to the face of 
Link Macklin, his boy friend, 
quivering, fearful, eager, appealing 
“Yes,” he said. 


face 


UT darted the Old Stand-by. 
stant later they heard the w 
staccato oratory. 
“Substitoo—shun; Eccles—for—Ray.” 
Instantly pandemonium arose 
whole opposing team united in on 
vehement, profane and outraged p: 
Stand for a ring-in when they had 
Never! They 


An in- 
pire’s 


oud, 


test 


ne 
wel! pre 


“The longer the better,” chuckled the 
exulting manager, helping the recruit j 
a shirt and shoes. “They can’t protest 
yet, an’ git away with it. I’m sendin’ for 
a Justice of the Peace to administer the 


oath if they want it, that you been a 
bonyfidy resident for more’n thre 
months.” He stopped sharply, dropped 


the spiked shoe he was unlacing an 
looked up. “Say, you’re an amatchoor 
aint you? You never took nothin’ for 
playing?” 

“Simon-pure amateur,” the minister 
assured him, flexing his right arm ) 
under the hot towel in which Macklin 
had wrapped it. 

When he stepped out to warm up, the 
Ticks, sizing up the lanky and grotesque 
figure in the misfit shirt and long black 
trousers, were inclined to withdray 
protest. Upon learning that the sul 
stitute’s professional place was th: 
pit, not the box, they decided to pt 
him. Meanwhile there had been time for 
him to pitch a few balls and hold a brief 
consultation with Farley. 

“We can’t work no signals,” sa 
catcher. 

“No. But I know every batter 
the third-baseman and the catcher 

“Sure yeh do! I forgot,” returned the 
Old Stand-by hopefully. “Now, kid,” he 
added in a kind and fatherly tone ep 
yer eyes open an’ yer ears shut an 


| let ’em rattle yeh.” 





Amid a very profound hush of curi- 
osity, hope, anxiety and anticipation the 
new pitcher took his place. He g 
about at the tense and discouraged 
of his team-mates, caressed the 
rubbed it thoughtfully upon his tr 
smiled at the waiting batter an 


| nounced pleasantly: 


“T shall pitch from Luke, th 
thirty.” 

“Callin’ his signals,” shrilled the 1 
captain in high derision, having caught 
only the numerals, and the vocal storm 
broke. 

The Lasts eyed the newcomer with the 
darkest forebodings; they had never be- 
fore heard an inning opened with a 
Not so, Farley, the Old Stand-by. for 
at that moment, as he was wont 
ward to recount, “The parson, he re 
out his right eye an’ winked at mé¢ 
I knew whatever else happened 
wouldn’t git no hair off’n his goat 

Big Blaney, the head of the Ticks 5a 
ting-list, was up. With calm intere he 
watched the first ball go by, and heard 
it land, blup! in Farley’s receptive g\ove 
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“Streeck!” shrieked the umpire. ] 
“Speed, uh?” muttered Big Blaney, | 
ead of the foe’s batting list, as he took | 
. fresh grip on his bat and prepared to | 
Jaughter the next one. 

It came too high. Cautious and true- 
wed, Blaney let it pass. But the next he 
cnote a mile—half a mile up, half a mile 
jown again. At least, thus it seemed to 
lee Turpin, who had to wait for it, back 
of second-base, so long that it miade him 
yervous—though not nervous enough to 
dro it. 

That's hittin’ em!” yelled the massed 
\illhamites. “Murder him!” “Knock 
him out the box.” “Chase him back to 
his Sunday-school.” 

Farley rushed out into. the field and 
pssionately addressed his players. 

“Say somethin’, youse guys! Give ‘em 
wme patter!- Boost him along. Whatsa 
matter wit’ yeh? Are yeh deef-mutes!” 

Joe Turpin, the tough little second- 
basemen, swaggered in to the pitcher. 

“Say, bo’. Wot’s yer moniker?” 

“Monsieur? Oh, my name! Eccles.” 

Ah, none o’ that stuff! Yer first 
name.” 

Eustace.’ 

“Gaw!” ejaculated the discomfited 
Turpin, who desired the name for pur- 
poses of encouragement. But how could 
you boost a pitcher that you had to ad- 
ress as Eustace! It couldn’t be done. 

After an instant’s doubtful contempla- 
tion of Mr.-Turpin’s pained expression, 
he minister caught the point. 

My old team used to call me Pike,” 
e volunteered, 

Mr. Turpin cheered up. At least Pike 
asa name you could do something with. 
He tried it out! 

“They can’t hitcheh, Pike! Put it 
wer ‘em: atta boy!” And the rest of 
the infield chimed in_ perfunctorily: 
Good ol Pike!” “They aint got no 
eyes, Pike!” “Stick the stuff on ’em, 
Pike, ol’ bo’!” 

This was for public use only. Private- 
they were convinced that the Ticks 
vould presently fall upon their forlorn 
hope and reduce him to a sad memory. 
The next batter confirmed their opinion 
ty placing a neat single over third, but 
Pike” then gave them a pleasant surprise 
by turning loose a strike-out. The fol- 
owing batter was the catcher, Polk, un- 
tnown to Mr. Eccles. After considering | 
um studiously, the pitcher gave him four 
lulls. Amidst hoots and whoops he | 
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If you are at all inter- 
ested in Birds or preserv- 
ing bird life, write today 
for our spring circular 
of Bird Aids and a list of 
ornamental trees and 
shrubs that attract birds; 
sent without cost. 

A 40-page book, ** Birds and 
Berries in My Grandmother's 
Garden,’* by the Bird Man, art 
boards, hand-tipped pilates of 
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HE recruit pitcher stood in his box, sores 
-uncognizant of, or indifferent to, the | [)])XUMUMCUMUMUMU IS eT) 
vovious intent of the runner, apparently 
“st in contemplation of the waiting 
‘alter, and holding the ball not in his 
pitching hand but his left. Something 
happened something involving only the 
mallest jerk of the left arm, and the 
tall was on its way to first base ac- 
‘mpanie| by a startled yell from the 
Ticks’ coacher on the side-lines. 

Too laic—though the agile Polk made 
‘ dive, headlong for the refuge of the 
~ The ball was before him—and 
Sicker Sanderson, the premier first- 
ser of the League, was standing 
“ating a: it as if he couldn’t understand 


‘ Say! 
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Have no fear of lameness or strains, 
for a rubdown after your bath witha 
mild solution of 
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will prevent stiffness, invigorate tired 
muscles and soothe the ache in over- 
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fection from scratches or chafing. 
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aninvestment in comfort that no one should 
be without. 
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paid. A liberal trial bottle sent for 10c, 
W. F. YOUNG, Inc. 
340 Temple Street, - Springfield, Mass. 























| how it was there or why. “Safe!” yelped 
| the umpire, spread-eagling his arms, for 

Slicker had forgotten to tag his man. 
When the mingled howls of grief and 
roars of exultation from the rival camps 
had died down, the coacher could be heard 
warning his team-mates. 

“That guy’s amphibious,” which was 
not precisely what he meant, but was 
sufficient. “You wanter watch ’im,” he 
added. 


LICKER SANDERSON strode over 

to the pitcher. “Whynt’che gimme a 
signal?” he growled angrily. “I didn’t 
know you was goin’ to shoot it over.” 

“Nor did I know you were asleep,” re- 
turned the other equally. “But I wont 
have to do it again.” 

No harm followed the lost opportunity, 
| for a high fly immediately afterward re- 
| tired the side. But the shrewd observer 

in the pitcher’s box had something new to 

think of. Two crooks on the Lasts’ team 
had been implied in the overheard collo- 
treatment: quy on the trolley. One was already 

Apply a small portion of Stillman’s | benched; Sanderson must be the other! 

not rub in, but apply lightly. ~ Wash | Should he ask Farley to put in a substi- 

ea aes os acetone tute on first? Rapid consideration, 
freckles entirely disappear. based upon his long and shrewd watch 
ee edtaomeae > upon the team from the grandstand, im- 
pelled him to a negative course. Sander- 

son was the keystone of the infield; to 

withdraw him would be perilous to the 





Why Have Freckles 


—when they are so easily re- 
moved? Try the following 






After years of research specialists 
have created this delightful, harm- 
without a blemish. If your druggist Bae 
hasn't it, write us direct. 50c per jar. | already badly shaken morale of the team. 
Stiiman‘s Face Powder - Ste | Moreover, Farley might reasonably de- 
Stillman’s Rouge - «+ «25¢ 
At Drug Stores everywhere. Money refund- i He went in to have his arm massaged. 
«Wouldst Thou Be Fair?” for helpfulbeauty fa} | | Encouraged by the hopeful showing of 
pana | their new pitcher, the home team signal- 
Depi.40 Ausesn, iitanls | ized the first half of the eighth by ham- 
joy of their supporters was cooled when, 
at the outset of their session, the invaders 
got two men on through a misjudged fly 
and a bad error on the part of the nerv- 


less cream which leaves the skin 
Stillman’s Tooth Paste - 25¢ | mand proof, and he, Eccles, had none. 
STILLMAN CREAM COMPANY 
| mering out three runs. But the frenzied 
It was one of those slants of 





| ous Lasts. 
| the game which break up ill-controlled 
pitchers and toss sure-fire games onto 


the ash-pile. But the Reverend Mr. 
Eccles never, in all his grandstand career, 
exhibited a face of more cheerful and un- 
concerned interest than when he turned 
to grin at his distressed infield. He 
struck the next man out; his follower re- 
tired on a fly; and the third, “biting” on 





Play the Hawaiian Guitar 
Just Like the Hawaiians! 


Our method of teaching is so simple, plain and easy | 


that you begin on a piece with your first lesson. ¢ 2 . ; 
In half an hour you can play it! a fade-out, placed it neatly in the 
fe have reduced the necessary pitcher’s waiting glove. With but one 


motions you learn to only four 
and you acquire these in a few 
minutes. Then it is only a matter 
of practice to acquire the weird, 
fascinating tremolos, staccatos, 
slurs and other effects that make 
this instrument so delightful. 
The Hawaiian Guitar plays 
any kind of music, both the 
melody and the accompani- 
ment. Your tuition fee in- 
cludes a beautiful Hawaiian 
Guitar, all the necessary ¢ 
picks and steel bar and 52 } 
complete lessonsand pieces L 
of music. 2 
Special arrangement for lessons if you have your own guitar 
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First Hawaiian Conservatory of Music, Inc. | two Lasts got on bases, and two were 
233 Broadway NEW YORK 


caught out. It was now in order for the 
I am interested in the HAWAIIAN GUITAR 


| inning left and a two-run lead, every- 
| thing looked lovely. Young Link sat 
| trembling and jubilant, with his arm un- 
ashamedly across his father’s shoulder. 
The home crowd answered the stentorian 
chorus of the Millham delegation: 





An outfield everywhere at once, an in- 
field like a wall, 

They'll never lick our pitcher till the 
stars from heaven fall. 

Play ball! Tha-a-a-at’s all! 








| Reverend Mr. Eccles, next at bat, to nail 
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but at last with acquiescent nods. What 
could it be? Preoccupied with the prob- 
lem, he let a good ball pass him for the 
first strike, fouled off a second, and taking 
a hearty swing at the third, missed it 
clean. 

“Yer ou—” began the umpire, and 
checked himself with his mouth still 
rounded. For Polk, the catcher, had 
dropped the ball. 

He snatched it up, ran to the batter, 
who had half-turned, and with apparent 
playfulness, tagged him. But there was 
purpose, not playfulness in the force of 
the blow which was driven up beneath 
the other’s half-lifted right arm. The 
pitcher winced. 

With an oath, Farley started for the 
offender, but the umpire jumped between 
them. 

“Hurtcha?” cried the veteran, catching 
at the elbow of his recruit, while furious 
debate raged around the umpire and Polk, 
who was protesting his innocence and his 
regret. 

The Reverend Mr. Eccles swung his 
arm with care. “I’m afraid it’s going to 
stiffen,” he said anxiously. 

Farley spat out execrations. “I wont 
stand for it. They gotta call the game. 
I'll bean that—” , 


“No. I can last through the inning. 
But I don’t believe I could go any 
farther. Two runs lead ought to be good 
enough. I'll give them all I’ve got, while 


I last,” promised the recruit. 


O effect of the injurious blow was 

apparent to the first man that faced 
him, the dealer of it. Two strikes whizzed 
past Polk so fast that he could hear 
them better than he could see them. The 
next one he hit to second. MHere the 
strain following upon the round temper 
of the team manifested itself; the usually 
reliable Turpin made a dismal mess of 
what should have been a sure out. The 
scratchiest kind of a Texas leaguer ad- 
vanced him and put another man on. 
The sharpest kind of a grounder fol- 
lowed, which young Mayo just reached 
at deep short, cutting off the runner going 
to third, by a throw from his knees. 

Here the recruit pitcher showed his 
only sign of nervousness. He pitched a 
side, low ball, and though Farley saved it, 
the man on second reached third, the 
one on first going to second. A short fly 
held them both in place and accounted 
for the second out. Only one more to 
retire, and the game was won. But 
that one hit the first ball cleanly through 
the pitcher’s box, and only the speed of 
the center fielder who came in on the 
ball, saved a second run from scoring— 
the man on third having trotted home. 
An instant later the contributor of the 
hit stole second. 

With two out, one on second and third, 
one run necessary to tie and two to win, 
the Reverend Mr. Eccles faced the oppos- 
ing first-baseman, Pickley, whom he knew 
well for a dangerous batter but a sluggish 
runner. As Pickley walked toward the 
plate, his manager ran forward to whisper 
some insistent direction in his ear. Some- 
thing off in the batter’s posture struck 
the observant recruit. He was taking an 


unusually short grip, with his left elbow 
But a 


up, the hold proper to a bunt. 
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bunt at that crisis with two men out and 
two runs needed? Unbelievable. What 
on earth— Suddenly the whole scheme 
relayed from the tin-horn gambler to 
the Ticks’ manager and thence to the 
batter flashed upon him. Hit the ball 
so that it must go to Sanderson on the 
throw. Sanderson would let it through 
him; and one, if not two runs would 
come in. Taking a quick decision, he 
walked to short and gestured in the in- 
field, all but the first baseman. 

“Whoever gets a ground hit holds it! 
Understand! Don’t whip it over till you 
get my signal.” 


N inning earlier, they would have 

bidden him go chase himself. But 
his gameness had won them. Moreover 
they were uneasily cognizant of something 
going on beneath the surface. They 
nodded and returned to their places. 


Slicker Sanderson, excluded from the | 


conference, was in a turmoil of doubt. 
He must make the error to collect that 


five hundred. What should he do after- | 


ward? Face it out—or make a get-away? 
The crowd might be dangerous. And 
that shine of a parson would probably 
accuse him. Why couldn’t he stay in his 
pulpit where he belonged! Slicker, very 
unhappy and perturbed, stationed himself 
in close to the base, in obedience to 
Farley’s motion. Maybe the ball would 
be hit to him. In that case— 

Crack! The left-handed batter had 
hit a fast one a little to the right of the 
pitcher’s box. It was bounding high 
and cleanly, an easy gobble for reliable 
Joe Turpin. Slicker cursed as he got to 
his base. There would be ample time 
to field the ball—a short throw and an 
easy one, the meanest kind of a play 
on which to make an error not absolutely 
self-betraying. How should he make it? 
Stumble and be out of position? Let it 
go through his hands? Crumple a finger 
under it and have something to show in 
proof? Holding instant debate and as 
yet undecided, he became aware of the 
parson pitcher bearing down upon him. 
A great surge of exultation and relief 
lifted up his soul. The simp! The poor 
boob! Going to make it easy for him! 
Going to butt in and make his error 
plausible. Slicker put his foot on the 
bag, lifted his hands, wondered why 
Turpin delayed the throw. Well, the 
later the— 

An explosion? No, a knockout! What- 
ever had hit him? Slicker felt himself 
dislodged from the earth under that irre- 
sistible impact—sailing through the air— 
landing in a heap yards away—seeing the 
parson on his place—football stuff!— 
hearing his voice directed to Turpin. 

“Shoot!” 

Smack! The ball was in the glove 
of the temporary first baseman, by the 
shaving of a second before the runner 
reached the spot. 

“Out!” boomed the umpire. 


HERE followed a sound as of a tidal 
wave from the stands—a mass as of 

a tidal wave that crested and curved 
down upon the field. The shaken Sander- 
son, mourning two ribs which he believed 
to be fractured where the clerical shoulder 
had struck, cursing for five hundred dol- 
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lars lost and gone, remembered a point in 
right field where the fence was lowest, 
and fled. His last impression as he turned 
astride of the top for one final, bitter 
view, was of the lanky recruit and a 
stocky small boy hugging each other 
joyously in the middle of a dervish-like 
mob. 

Into the dressing-room surged the Old 
Stand-by, bellowing a vehement and un- 
characteristic demand. 

“A Bible! Gimme a Bible! Aint any 
of youse blan-blan-blankety roughnecks 
got such a thing as a Bible about yeh?” 

Some one appeared with a King James 
which had been imported for the purpose 
of swearing in the new pitcher. He 
thumbed his way determinedly into Luke, 
raised his hand for silence and read 
solemnly: 

“*For behold, those that were Jas¢ shall 
be first?’ And that was there all the 
time, if we'd only been on,” he pro- 
| nounced in the hushed tones of one who 
has discovered a prodigious augury. 

In the midst of a group of the victors 
| the Honorable William Macklin was help- 
|ing—honor to whom honor is due—the 
Reverend Mr. Eccles off with his shirt. 
This being done and a needed ointment 
| having been applied to the stiffening arm, 
| Mr. Macklin inquired: 
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“Are you open to an offer?” 

“An offer?” The other looked wonder- 
ing. 

“What'll you take to pitch the home 


games next season?” 

“You're offering me a price to play 
baseball for you?” 

“That’s it.” 

“But I’m not a professional.” 

“Aint, yuh?” grunted Farley, the Old 
Stand-by “Well, yeh got most of the 


marks of it.” 

From the rear young Link nudged Mr. 
Eccles violently. “Take him up!” he 
urged in a whisper. The ministerial face 
developed a thoughtful smile. 

“Still, I might try it—if the incentive 
were sufficient,” he conceded. 

“Put a name on it,” exhorted 
Little Boss. 
“Well,” 
Eccles slowly, 

bill.” 

“Oof!” ejaculated Mr. Macklin in the 
manner of one unexpectedly punched in 
the stomach. “The mun—the municip— 
All right!” he yelled. “You're on!” He 
jabbed a thumb indicatively at the min- 
ister, and looked about him at the intent 
circle of faces. “And this,’ he remarked 
in peeved accents, “this calls itself an 
amatchoor!” 


the 


said the Reverend Eustace 
“the municipal playground 





THE IMMORTAL 


(Continued from page 46) 





Ree 


| looked at the old man’s face, I thought 
that he gave a slight start of recognition. 

Burke and Harris noticed it too. They 
|exchanged glances; and from that moment 
their attitude of challenge became more 
confident, while Brisbane appeared to be 
more and more on the defensive. 

‘*You had better leave the old man in 
‘He is not dead, and 
I think we can pull him round. In the 
|meantime your own wants must be at- 
tended to. —Gen! Iso!’ he called, and 
two Japanese menservants in short white 
|coats came slip-slopping through the door 
with the eagerness of jinn at the call 
of a magician. 

“He gave them some orders in Japanese, 
and then asked us to follow them into 
an adjacent room, where they would give 
us breakfast. 

“Tt was the best breakfast we had 
eaten for many a day. I remember even 
now the flavor of that grapefruit, the 
delicious coffee, waffles and fried chicken 
that followed. 


“ E were left to ourselves practically 

for the rest of the day. The Japs 
looked after us excellently, gave us lunch 
and dinner, arid brought us occasional 
favorable news from Brisbane about the 
progress of his patient; but we saw noth- 
ing of Brisbane himself till after dinner 
that evening, when he joined us on the 





| porch outside the dining-room. 


“Tt is good to meet some one from the 
'old country again, even if our first en- 
| counters were perilous,’ he said with that 
|oddity of phrase—indefinably slight— 


| which I had noticed before. 


“He stretched himself lazily in a long 


rocking-chair, lighted a cigar and added: 
‘I have been exiled from England for 
a long, long time.’ But there was some- 
thing more than the ordinary meaning in 
his last phrase, and it annoyed me like a 
deliberately obliterated phrase in a letter. 
It gave me the sense of one looking back- 
ward over many generations, and yet his 
appearance was that of a man in the 
prime of life. His clear skin, abundant 
hair and classic features made me think 
of some of the immortally youthful char- 
acters of antiquity. I could have im- 
agined him among the Argonauts—the 
real Argonauts, I mean, not the ‘forty- 
niners. From time to time he used— 
you might almost say he slipped into— 
words that puzzled and tantalized me 
Some of them are to be found in the 
glossaries of Elizabethan literature; but 
he used them in a way that I could not 
explain entirely by a fine collection ot 
Elizabethan plays that I had noticed on 
his bookshelves. There was something 
uncanny in the atmosphere of the whole 
place. Even the matter-of-fact Burke 
was aware of it, and shifted uncomfort- 
ably in his chair. 

“T hardly know why it had not occurred 
to us before, but we none of us realize 
that Brisbane was married, till in on 
of the pauses of our conversation w 
heard the voice of a woman singing in 
an upper room to the accompaniment o! 
a samisen. It was the most curious music 
I had ever heard, simple as the melodies 
of the South Sea Islanders, and yet not 
at all primitive, and certainly not ‘mod- 
ern’ in the usual sense. It had generations 
of development behind it. It was almost 
mystical in feeling; I was quite unable to 
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place it. There was happiness and sun- 
light in it, unfailing sunlight. It was 
tender, emotional; and yet, if I had 
to characterize it in a single phrase, I 
think it might be called non-human. It | 
was something aloof from the life of 
mankind as we know it, and the aleof- 
ness was too strange to be explained alto- 
gether by the isolation of the musician in 
this lonely valley of the West. Some of 
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“A= half-past nine that evening 
we heard the wounded man raising 
his voice querulously in the adjoming 
room, and a Japanese voice excitedly ex- | 
Brisbane rose and left us; 
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and in a moment or two we heard—we | 
could not help hearing through those thin | 
walls—perhaps the weirdest conversation | 


that has ever taken place, a conversation 


that either proved the old man’s complete | 


sanity or else the insanity of Brisbane 
also. The old man was pleading -for 
something that would restore him to life 
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and strength; and Brisbane, not harshly, 
but with the inflexibility of the Angel of 


Death, was refusing it. 
‘*There is enough for two,’ 
the old man cry. 


‘*There are already two to share it,’ 


we heard 
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Brisbane replied. ‘I am married.’ 

‘It is fair that you should take what 
Is yours; 
to rob me of my share? 


dred years, shall be dead if you withhold 
it from me; she has all her life before 
her. What more can she want?’ The 
voice of the pleader rose crazily and jerk- 
ily, as if he were being held down by 
force. It was the reply of Brisbane 
that froze us into attention, for we had 
no doubt of his sanity, 
staring at one another as if we were 
istening to a conversation of ghosts. 

‘‘It seems to me that Mr. Brisbane 
1as been dealing himself all the aces,’ 
muttered Burke. ‘We ought to get to 
he bottom of this.’ 

“I nodded my assent, saying something 
ibout our being partly responsible for the 
old man. 

“Harris looked at me impatiently, and 
mumbled something about looking after 
our own rights. I didn’t quite see what 
our rights could be; 
dently of the same mind, and they shook 
hands on it. From this moment I felt 
that I had become an outsider in their 
councils. 


I had, for they had both done a good 


deal of deliberate eavesdropping, while I | 


had only caught accidental phrases. There 
was some ugly significance in their glances 
even then; but though I was vaguely 
uneasy, I had no suspicion yet of the 
hell-broth that was brewing in their minds. 
We heard Brisbane’s footsteps approach- 
ing, and Burke whispered hurriedly to 
Harris: ‘Make him think that you know 
everything and you'll get at it.’ 

“As our host entered the room, Burke 
squared up to him like a prizefighter. 
‘Mr. Brisbane,’ he said, ‘we all hope you 
are going to do the fair thing by our 
friend.’ 


and we sat there | 


but Burke was evi- | 


Probably they had got at the | 
truth of the matter more completely than | 


but what right has this woman | 
In a few days | 
I, rich with the experience of three hun- | 
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“‘T believe that I am probably doing 
him the greatest service in my power,’ 
Brisbane replied with a sincerity that 
puzzled me. One felt that he had some- 
thing on his conscience and yet his quiet 
voice and grave expression, the superior- 
ity of his mental stature made the phy- 
sical prowess of Burke appear extraor- 
dinarily inadequate. ‘I am sorry for him, 
profoundly sorry for him,’ he continued, 
‘and I suppose it illustrates the funda- 
mental necessity of selfishness in all 
human affairs. Of course you are intelli- 
gent enough to have gathered—even from 
his somewhat incoherent remarks—the 
very extraordinary thing that has brought 
disaster or happiness, I really don’t know 
which, upon two human beings for the 
last three hundred years. You don’t know 
all the details, and I am not going to 
enlighten you further than to advise you 
if ever you discover a means of unduly 
prolonging your lives, to make very sure 
of what you really want before you use 
it. 

“Tt was a very long time ago when 
our friend in there and myself received 
the same warning from the old Mexican 
Indian who introduced us to it. The sap 
of the cactus that comes to fruit only 
once in three hundred years may give a 
like longevity to the tissues of the human 
body; but how that cup of “mescal” may 
affect the soul it is impossible to tell. 
Perhaps that is why the present question 
perplexes us so much. What are we to 
do when two people have secured a cer- 
tain possession for themselves which can- 
not be made to serve the needs of more? 
You get right down there to the 
fundamental conflict between selfishness 
and altruism. The possession can be 
relinquished altogether, of course, to two 
other people; but they, in turn will either 
have to be selfish, or abdicate utterly. 
Others have discovered by accident, that 
I possess this secret; in every case it has 
developed what was evil in their natures, 
with the exception of one person, the 
woman [ have married. You would be 
amazed at the tragi-comic parade of 
human passions, greed, cowardice and hy- 
pocrisy that have passed through this 
little acre during what would seem to 
you a long period of time, though it has 
all gone by for myself like a dream. I 
have had a minister of religion here, a 
man who had preached twice a week for 
twenty years, upon the immortality of 
the soul and the glorious life of the world 
to come; and he went down on his knees 
to me on that veranda for a draught of 
the cup that would give him continuance 
of life on the earth that he pretended 
to despise. 

“‘For my own part, though perhaps 
you will not believe it, I have a curious 
envy, sometimes, of those who can be 
awakened from this dream that we call 
life by the beneficent Angel of Death. 
You will say that this is like fabulously 
rich men envying the penniless. Perhaps 
it is—a fabulously rich and lonely man 
envying the multitudes of penniless lov- 
ers. It is illuminating in many ways to 


be a stationary spectator of that vast, 
moving human procession, to see gen- 
eration after generation grow old and die, 
to know that there is not a soul alive 
whom you talked with in your boyhood. 


The procession flows more and more 
quickly as one grows used to it. You are 
more and more sure that there must be 
an answer to the eternal question: whither 
and to what end? But you yourself, by 
your own choice, are condemned never to 
learn it.’ 


“IT was very late when Brisbane led 

us to our rooms and bade us good 
night. He had led the conversation on 
to many other topics, but underlying it 
all there had been for me like an under- 
tone of music, the profoundly moving 
burden of his earlier discourse. It had 
produced little effect upon Burke and 
Harris—at any rate, of the kind that 
Brisbane intended. I saw the lawyer 
glancing furtively at Burke from time to 
time, and it Was obvious from the ex- 
pression of the latter that his thoughts 
were moving on a very practical plane. 
The meanness and ugliness of those 
thoughts were as apparent as frogs in a 
shallow pool. 

“IT was uneasy that night, for I felt 
sure that my companions had some 
diabolical conspiracy on hand, I will do 
them the justice to say that they were 
hardly big enough to be tempted by the 
ideas that had brought Brisbane into his 
peculiar position. I imagine, from one 
or two whispers that passed between 
them, that Harris and Burke were think- 
ing cf very little more than the tribute 
they might levy on some old and sickly 
millionaire, if they possessed the precious 
liquor. Certainly their whispers boded no 
good to Brisbane and his wife. I sup- 
posed they guessed that I might be 
troublesome if they confided in me, and I 
heard Harris go into Burke’s room after 
Brisbane had left us. They were whisper- 
ing there together long after I turned in. 

“T suppose it was a little after two 
o'clock in the morning when I woke out 
of a broken slumber, went to the window 
and looked out over that strange dusky 
garden of the Hesperides. My home- 
keeping mind was fascinated by the magic 
of its thousand and one little differences 
from the stillness of our summer nights 
in Sussex: the fireflies gliding like elves 
with torches between the dark columns of 
the eucalyptus trees (has it ever occurred 
to you that those elfin torches were per- 
haps the origin of the first legends of 
the Little Folk?). The whole country- 
side seemed to be alive and purring with 
tree-toads and crickets, and to a stranger 
like myself the effect was one of vast 
and unfathomable eeriness. 

“My reverie was ended by the creak of 


a door below. Two dark crouching 
figures emerged, ran stealthily toward 
the fenced inclosure and knelt. I 


heard a faint sawing sound as if they 
were trying to cut the barbed wire; and 
before I had realized what was happening, 
I saw again the Japanese—I recognized 
him by his short white coat—marching 
like a little military ghost toward them. 
He was within a few yards of them be- 
fore he spoke. A short, sharp ejaculation 
was all that reached me, and the two 
blackguards were on him like tigers. I 
saw the flash of a knife in the moonlight, 
and it was all over. They tumbled the 
faithful little sentry out of the way like 
a sack of apples; and after listening for 
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a moment, they turned to their work 
again with feverish haste. 

“There was only one thing for me to 
do. The two men had been my own com- 
panions; but I had not yet committed 
myself to theft and murder. I picked up 
my revolver and went as quietly as pos- 
sible to rouse my host. 

““T knew that you were all right,’ he 
whispered as we went downstairs, ‘but 
one is always apt to overlook the weaker 
links in the chain.’ 

“The two others were on their feet 
and facing us as soon as we had opened 
the door. I saw the moonlight glitter on 
their revolvers. Burke’s voice rang out, 
ordering us to put up our hands; and 
without any parley, Brisbane fired. I 
think he got Burke in the left shoulder, 
but it was not enough to prevent both of 
the scoundrels letting fly at us. They 
must have shot wildly, for it sounded as 
if they had smashed all the windows in 
the house. Brisbane and I fired to- 
gether. Burke fell back against the 
barbed wire and collapsed, tearing at his 
chest; and I got a bullet in the right arm 
which made me drop my revolver—it fell 
behind me inside the house. Harris fired 
again, and as Brisbane twisted round to- 
wards me and caught at me for support, 
I saw that one side of his face was dark 
with blood. 


“T DRAGGED Brisbane back into the 

house with me, groped for my weapon 
and retrieved it. But Harris came running 
like a horrible white-faced ferret straight 
toward us, and it was obviously his in- 
tention to make sure of finishing us off at 
close quarters. I swung up my pistol, 
pulled the  trigger—and the hammer 
snapped on a faulty cartridge. Crouching 
inside the doorway, he raised his revolver 
and fired, and at the same moment I 
made a dive at him and collared him 
with my sound arm. I was a stronger 
man than Harris, and by sheer weight I 
succeeded in throwing him, gripped his 
right wrist and held it behind his back; 
but as we twisted over together on the 
floor, I could feel that he was slowly 
wrenching his hand free to use his re- 
volver. It was a bestial struggle, and 
since I had only one hand for gripping 
purposes, when I was not trying to grind 
the tife out of him with a knee in the hol- 
low of his ribs, I was trying to hold on 
to him by my teeth in his shoulders and 
throat. 

“But he got the better of me at last, 
and he would have finished me if he had 
not chosen to kneel gloating over me as 
I lay there exhausted. He ‘pressed the 
muzzle of his revolver against my eyes, 
first one, then the other. I can feel the 
cold ring of it now, pressing softly on my 
eyelids. 

“ ‘Where will you have it?’ he said. He 
went on—almost chanting—in a kind of 
cruel ecstasy. ‘The luck has come to 
Doggy Harris after all, you see! Some- 
body was bound to be killed when the 
whole damned world was-the prize and 
only one man could win it. And I’ve won 
it! Doggy Harris has won it—youth and 
wealth and champagne suppers, and the 
lust of the flesh and the pride of the eye, 
forever and forever, in a Piccadilly flat! 
Because now that there’s nobody to share 
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it, I can have the life as well as the 

money. Never to grow old, never to die, 

as I regret to inform you that you, my 
dear Sir Walter, must now prepare to do.’ 

“He raised his hand to blow my head 

to pieces. It was as near as that, when 

I was deafened by the explosion of a 

rifle in the hallway—and Harris dropped 

dead across my knees. 

“Tt was Mrs. Brisbane, of course, who 
had saved me; and when I got to my 
feet, I saw her moaning like a wounded 
bird over the dead body of her husband. 

“T went over to her; and as she rose to 
meet me, I thought I had never seen a 
more beautiful human being, even in her 
desolation. If ever a woman were made 
for immortality, it was this one. She 
rose there like a more youthful Niobe, 
frozen with grief; and by some strange 
inhibition, even when she was able to 
speak, she spoke of another death that 
hardly concerned her. ‘The old man in 
the house is lying dead,’ she whispered, 
‘after he had traveled so many leagues 
in search of life.’ Then she laughed, not 
hysterically, but with a cold bitterness 
that was terrible to hear, and stood look- 
ing down at Brisbane’s face. 

“Tt was not like ordinary grief, the 
way she took it. Even in the first pang 
of their separation there was something 
like relief, too, that Nature had unlocked 
the prison of their immortality and that 
it was now possible for both of them to 
share the common fate and attain what- 
ever was to be attained beyond this life. 
Looking back, I can see now that she 
hoped to follow him quickly. 

“T helped her to carry Brisbane’s body 
into another room. She washed and 
dressed my own wound, which was not 
serious; and though I was anxious to help 
her in any possible way, she urged me so 
earnestly to leave her to her own de- 
vices and go at once that I felt there was 
nothing to do but obey. 

““There is nothing you can do for me 
now,’ she said, ‘and it will save us both a 
world of trouble if all this is attributed 
to a gang of robbers. I am grateful to 
vou for doing your best to help me and 
for trying to save my husband.’ Then 
she added abruptly: ‘Are you married?’ 
I nodded, and she continued: ‘Perhaps, 
then, the gift for which so many people 
have died and the power to continue your 
happiness indefinitely, without taking the 
plunge into the dark which all others have 
to take, may be of use to you. I valued 
it once; but now I don’t know whether 
it would be a curse or a blessing to you. 
It has lost its value for me completely; 
and I may be giving you a most unhappy 
gift. If you do not desire it, I shall put 
it out of the power of anyone else to in- 
herit it.’ 


. HILE she was speaking, she un- 


















locked a cupboard, took out a 
leather-covered flask and offered it to me. | 
“*This contains the ‘mescal’ which, | 
as you have heard, will suffice for two | 
people. Take it’ she said, ‘but do not | 
be in a hurry to decide. It will never lose 
its virtue. You can keep it till you are 
quite sure of your own hearts. With it 
you can take some of the seeds of the 
cactus and plant them where you please, 
so that you will be able to renew the 
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Ira Shook, of Flint, Did That 
Amount of Business in 1 Day 


—making and selling Popcorn Crispettes 
with this machine. He says in letter 
dated March 1, 1921: “I started out with 
nothing, now have $12,000.00 all made 
from Crispettes.” Others have amazing 
records: Gibbs says: “Sold $50.00 first night!” 
Erwin’s little boy makes $35.00 to $50.00 eve 
Saturday afternoon. Meixner reports, 3600. 
business in one day. Kellog writes: “$700.00 
ahead first two weeks.’ aster’s letter says: 
*“— sold $40.00 in four hours.” During March, 
1921, Turner was offered $700.00 clear profit 
above cost of his investment to sell. There is 
money — lots of money—in Crispettes. Times 
make no difference for most of these records were 
made in 1921—were made while people 
are crying hard times and are looking 
for jo Location makes no differ- 
ence. It’s common for Crispette 
machines to make $10.00 to 
5.00 profit daily 
in smail towns! 
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| “It is yours if you desire it; : 
| you that, so far as I have seen, the gift 
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curse or the blessing when the appointed 
number of years has passed.’ 

“T hesitated. The thought that I could 
bring the gift of undying youth and love 
to the woman who was waiting for me at 
home was difficult to put aside; yet I did 
hesitate for a moment. 

“ ‘Later on,’ I said, ‘you may wish that 
you had not given it to me.’ 

“Tf you knew how I hate it!’ she 
cried. ‘And how soon I shall join him! 
Do you not see that while it may keep 
you and yours together, it can only 
separate me and mine? Take it, for 
God’s sake, and go; for if you leave it, I 
shall only pour it out into the desert 
sand. Oh, wait, wait a moment; and I 
will show you that I mean what I say.’ 

“She darted away from me into an- 
other room; but I was not alive to the 
full meaning of her words. If I had de- 
layed a moment more in following her, 
I should have been too late; for as it 
was, I was only just in time to snatch 
the revolver from her hand. 


“fT HAD left that dreadful hollow 

among the hills far behind me be- 
fore noon that day; and there on the 
Pacific coast I made my own mad de- 
cision and drank my own share of the 
mescal. I believe there was some dread- 
ful fascination about the thing that im- 
pelled me to do it, like the strange vertigo 
that has led people to leap into Niagara, 
or over the brink of the Grand Canon. 

“After some vicissitudes, with which 
I will not worry you, I made my way to 
New York and succeeded in getting a 
passage home. I watched the news- 
papers but never saw any reference to 
that tragedy in the West. It is possible 
that it was not discovered till long after- 
wards, for there was no lonelier spot to 
be found in California. 

“When I arrived here, I was _ half 
crazy with eagerness to see my wife and 
tell her that though I was not yet rich, 
I had brought her a gift for which in- 
numerable women would have sold their 
souls. The house was empty; there was 
no one in the neighborhood who could or 
would tell me where my wife had gone. 
Eventually I discovered that she was 
somewhere in London with another man, 
and that I too was endowed with a life 
infinitely more hopeless than the brief 
love and death of my fellows.” 

Sir Walter Rickman paused for a 
moment in his narrative. The wind 
whistled and hooted all through that ram- 
shackle house. 

“Look at my face,” he said, thrusting 
it forward as he spoke, and lifting a 
candle to it. The eyes were clear and 
bright as sapphires. Only the unkempt 
hair and beard disguised its extraordinary 
youth. Whatever the explanation might 
be, he looked at least thirty years younger 
than his age at the lowest computation; 
and I confess that I was ready to accept 
his wild story as true when he took a 
curious flask from a curtained cabinet and 
held it out to me. 

“It has not lost its virtue,” he said. 
but I warn 


is not a desirable one; for it locks the 
only door to the meaning of sorrow and 
the future of the soul, unless some ex- 
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ternal catastrophe happens to you, or you 
should happen to decide later’—he 
laughed a little grimly—‘“to die violently 
by your own hand. Will you have it? 
Here are the seeds of the cactus from 
which you can renew your supply.” From 
a little cabinet by the side of the fire he 
took out two or three small globular seeds 
of a peculiar ruby translucence. As they 
lay on the palm of his hand, they looked 
as if they were illuminated from within. 

“Will you have them?” he said. 

I thought for a moment of one or 
two people whom I would like to endow 
with life longer than the common let. 
Then I shook my head. 


IR WALTER went to a _ window, 

opened it, and poured the contents of 
the flask into the night. It gave me a 
queer sensation to be sitting there while 
the Gift of Life for which so many had 
died an ironical death was being so de- 
liberately rejected. 

He came back to the fire and tossed 
the seeds of the cactus into the blaze. 
They swelled curiously, hissing in the 
heat, and paling in color till they looked 
like huge opals. Then one by one they 
cracked through the center, and the flames 
died around them into a faint prismatic 
aureole, as if a miniature rainbow were 
shining on that sorrowful hearth. 

For a minute or so we sat silently 
watching it, till the fire leaped up bright- 
ly again and the only proof of Sir 
Walter’s wild tale had vanished forever. 

The storm had raged itself out, and I 
bade him good night. 

“Good night and good-by,” he said. “I 
shall not see you again. I have been 
waiting now for some years for the man 
to whom I could tell the whole tale with- 
out being regarded as a hopeless madman. 
You do not believe it altogether, and yet 
you have imagination enough to see that 
it has a universal application. We don’t 
dismiss that sort of thing as nonsense, do 
we?” 

The logic was not impeccable; but 
when the heavy door clanged behind me 
and I set out on my homeward way 
through the last drizzle of the rain, I 
found that he had given me a good deal 
to think about. I wondered what he was 
going to do, for instance, with his own 
endowment of life, which had yet many 
generations to run. 

The answer to this was given in the 
newspapers a morning or two later when 
it was announced that Sir Walter Rick- 
man had thrown a rope over a beam in 
one of his own outbuildings and hanged 
himself by the neck until his mortal body 
was quite safely dead. “Temporarily in- 
sane,’ was of course the verdict; but 
there was at least a possibility that his 
final act was the most complete proof of 
his sanity that he could have given. 
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BEAUTY 


(Continued from page 86) 











ance. He had had no business indeed, 
but pleasure. And the very thought of 
happiness was abhorrent. 

He had never won a promise of love 
from Clelia, or anything better than com- 
radeship in play, except for one little 
while when in the moonlit canoe she grew 
dizzy with the fumes of new emotions and 
kissed him, in a passion that was less a 
tribute to him than a brief surrender to 
a sudden fever. Yet Larrick felt himself 
her widower, at times—at other times 
the priest of her beauty and the pitiful 
brevity of it. To dance or laugh or love 
or seek diversion anywhere with anyone 
seemed an insult to her memory and his 





loyalty. He wore crape upon his heart, 
and he brooded bitterly. 


REWIN had been imbued with some 

of Larrick’s own solemnity. His 
consecration to Clelia’s memory somehow 
took the shape of a desire to sacrifice 
himself to some honorable cause. He 
could think of nothing more honorable or 
more self-sacrificial than to offer his hand 
and his name to Francine Heslett, the 


girl who had been the victim of the’ de- | 


sires that Clelia had unwittingly inspired 
and would not respect. 

Norry discussed with Larrick the whole 
duty of a man in such a case, and both 
were so insatiable for sorrow that they 
agreed upon the matter. It was plainly 
Norry’s obligation to redeem the poor girl 
from the shame of her vicarious trans- 
gression. And so Norry set forth to 
humble himself as a suitor before her, 
to offer her an ex post facto betrothal, 
to present the newspapers with a sensa- 
tion and his father and mother with an- 
other heartbreak. : 

Larrick wrung Norry’s hand and bade 
him godspeed to the stake as earnestly 
as any young martyr ever was sped. 
Norry came back unexpectedly betimes, 
and his humor was anything but mar- 
tyresque. He was whooping with laugh- 
ter, choked with the burlesque that life 
is always making of the loftiest motives. 
He was so incoherent both in his thoughts 
and his language that Larrick could 
hardly find out what had happened. 

“The Lord never meant me for a hero,” 
he howled. “Every time I try to do the 
noble, I step on a banana peel. That 
poor girl that I led astray—well, I didn’t 
lead her astray. Old Dame Nature beat 
me to her by years and years—and is 
still at it. 

“T went to her humble apartment house 
and was about to ring like a combina- 
tion of bridegroom and undertaker, when 
I heard voices rolling through the thin 
door. Her mother was doing most of 
the talking, and I felt that I had a right 
to the information that all the other 
neighbors were listening to. 


“T found out that my victim had not | 


only been very busy before I met her, 
but has not been idle during my absence 
in the mountains. Her sainted mother 
was denouncing her, not because she was 
wicked but because she was so careless of 
appearances that my lawyer had collected 
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Distinctly different. Fluffy, 
sweet, delicious flavor. Made 
of pure materials, without 
contact with the hands, for your \“' 
protection—ROYAL stamped on 
every piece. If c dealer can- 
aot supply ROYALS, we will — 
send you a 1-Ib., 2-Ib. or 5-Ib. box or) 
at 70c per pound, prepaid. 
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Such are the children of today. Just 
what sort of citizens they are to be 
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no end of documents and had told her 
lawyer that he had better call off the case. 
Her lawyer was in the room, then, to see 
if he could collect his expenses for the 
blackmail that didn’t work. Francine’s 
mother had expected a fortune and she 
got a bill, and she was uproarious. 

“I tiptoed away and telephoned my 
lawyer. He said he had been trying to 
get me all day, and that I needn’t worry. 

“Good Lord, what an escape!” 


| K had shared the tragic note 
of Norry’s beautiful plan of immola- 
tion. He had to share the ridicule. He 
was at the breaking-point of grief, so 
poisoned with the very fatigue of sorrow 
that he must either snap or rebound. 
Being young and hale, he had not lost 
elasticity. As the Greek tragedies were 
followed by the antics of satyrs who 
swatted one another with bladders and 
| worse, so Larrick reverted to a gayety 
/almost more cynical than his despair had 
been. 

He felt a drunkard’s thirst for revelry, 
but an instinct of decent hypocrisy ruled 
/him. As a widower might, from pure re- 
spect for the departed, slink away out 
of sight of his familiars, for a carousal 
that he could no longer defer, so Larrick 
felt an impulse to get abroad, to put an 
ocean between his mourning and his 
frolic. 

Paris, Monte Carlo, Ostend, Venice, 
Madrid, the Riviera were to Larrick little 
infernal heavens for relaxation. He re- 
solved to escape from this America which 
he had never left be‘ore. There were too 
many reminders of gloom wherever he 
moved here. 

He spent much time in planning his 
foray. He consulted Cook’s, Raymond 
and Whitcomb, and other dealers in voy- 
ages. He was reminded of Mr. Frewin’s 
warning that he would have to pay his 
income-tax before he could get a pass- 
port. He spent an anxious time with an 
expert who drew up his return for him 
and tried in vain to find some excuse for 
diminishing his payments. 

The taxexpert had pointed out that 
Larrick could make a handsome deduction 
for gifts to charity, if he had made them. 
| But to his shame, when he was asked to 
list the recognized philanthropies he had 
contributed to, he found them few and 
small. He determined to remedy this 
disgrace, and he began to send checks of 
ke iberal size to such charities as he encoun- 
tered. And when it became known that 
he was of a giving disposition, his name 
reverberated along the corridors of or- 
ganized mercy. He began to feel a trifle 
overworked. His mail grew heavy with 
circulars and personal letters soliciting 
doles. 





and sometimes even more. If you like 


CHAPTER LIV 


N Larrick’s mail one morning came a 

letter from Randel telling him of the 
difficulties he had met with in finding a 
man to encase Clelia’s statue in glass. 
Most of the big manufacturers were spe- 
cialists who would not venture out of 
their own fields. But nobody had made 
anything resembling the solid shaft that 
Larrick required, and nobody would even 
undertake it, especially as many of the 





|} factories were shut down. 
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Larrick made a search among the 
survivors of the ancient guilds of 
glass-men, and finally discovered one 
whom he could ‘excite to activity. Wal- 
ter Sirch gave him little courtesy or 
hope, and growled that he was only 
moved by the extravagant money Larrick 
offered him, a guarantee of all expenses 
and a noble reward for success. 

It was many days before Larrick heard 
from him, and then he was told that if 
he wanted to be present, he could come 
over and see how foolish his hopes had 
been. 

Next morning Larrick went with Ran- 
del and Burnley to Sirch’s kilns. In a 
cluster of old sheds they found him 
among a group of his trained workmen. 
The long, low furnace had been charged, 
and a quantity of glass was already cook- 
ing. Compressed air from buried tanks 
roared in upon the converging flames of 
two oil-burners fed by oil from other 
tanks. Together they created a blazing 
torrent of fire that streamed the whole 
length of the furnace and swept round a 
curve into the alternate chamber, com- 
pieting a circlet of flame hot enough to 
melt into snowy syrup what had been 
sand upon a Belgian beach. 

In that fiery nebula of atomized oil, 
with its heat of two thousand five hun- 
dred Fahrenheit degrees and more, even 
the gritty particles the sea had brayed to 
powder must deliquesce and simmer. 

Sirch called his helpers to his aid. Un- 
der his direction they drew from the oven 
r “lehr,” where it had been heated, an 
iron box about the shape and size of a 
coffin. He explained that he had heated 
iit so that it would not chill and ruin the 
hot glass poured into it. 

Larrick’s heart was racked with pain 
and his own flesh seemed to shrivel as 
he watched the laborers hoist Clelia’s 
image into the air and slowly lower it 
into the glowing furnace of the iron mold. 

But Sirch thought only of his own glory 
and the glory he hoped to achieve. 

All of the workmen were agog with 
anxiety, and Sirch was frantic in his 
eagerness. But Larrick felt again that he 
assisted in an infernal rite. When the 
mold was full and overflowing, the tap 
was shut off and the glass subjected to 
the squeeze of compressed air. There 
followed a long, long wait until it should 
be cool enough to be removed and trans- 
ferred to the annealing oven for the final 
tempering. 

At last—a very belated last—the mold 
seemed to be cool enough to open. 

Sirch made the first outcry, and it was 
one of rapture. The others, the artists, 
the little congregation of glass-makers, 
and Larrick quivered with welcome. 

For a vision gladdened their eyes. 
Clelia stood before them in a magic 
investiture of glass. She was lost in a 
haze of light, an aureole tangible and 
firm, gleaming and pellucid as ice with- 
cut its lethal chill. The glass was still 
haunted by the “red,” a faint crimson 
luster tremulous throughout its depth and 
gathering here and there in little pools 
like stains of wine. 

They saw before them something that 
no one had ever seen before—a trinity 
of the arts, sculpture, painting, glass- 
craft, married in the tender name of love 
for the pure radiance of beauty. 
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The others were hushed with awe, but 
Sirch was like one gone mad: 

“Stand by to carry my masterpiece to 
the annealing furnace,” he cried, “before 
it breaks.” 

But even as the workmen drew close, 
there was a terrifying crackle, a tinkle 
of falling splinters—a snow of sparkling 
flakes about the ground. And Clelia 
stood divested, stripped of her brief 
glory. The light that had been woven 
into a robe about her was quenched. 


CHAPTER LV 


HE others groaned with despair be- 

fore a promised miracle recalled and 
denied. But Sirch only swore impa- 
tiently. He knew too well the fickle- 
ness of the whimsical muse of glass. 
He had held victory in his hand and he 
would grasp it yet. 

“We've seen it once and we'll see it 
again. Everybody said it was impos- 
sible. Everybody is always a fool and 
a coward. What glass has done, glass 
will do. I’ve learned something from 
this experiment, and I'll try it again with 
a batch of a different mixture. I'll keep 
at it till I succeed. And I will succeed, 
if I have to make a hundred trials.” 

Persistence, like a lion-tamer, finally 
conquered stubborn nature and tamed the 
beast to service. After many failures 
Sirch found a composition that did not 
fall apart before it could be moved into 
the annealing oven. 

Larrick gathered Randel and Burnley 
together and they made all haste to the 
kilns where Sirch awaited them in the 
childish self-approval of a Peter Pan. 
The statue was indeed a rhapsody of 
beauty. The glass had jailed a sunset 
within a more than alabastrian prison. 
Through labyrinths of relucent walls a 
restless light seemed to wander, groping 
and recoiling and always about to escape 
yet never quite free. Serene and di- 
vinely content in a home of perfection, 
Clelia stood in eternal peace as if she 
had fallen asleep while she prayed and 
knew that her prayers were already 
heard. 

The witnesses kept silence about her 
like foreigners led a-tiptoe through a tem- 
ple where a woman besought her un- 
known deity in a mood of holiness. Then 
they withdrew to a distance that they 
might escape the struggling floods of such 
tears as drench the eyes and veil them 
when they look on some beauty too pure 
for mortal contemplation. 

This monument would strike many peo- 
ple as merely curious, cumbrous and 
over-elaborate. Critics would grow 
strangely angry at it. If it had been like 
other statues, they would have called it 
conventional, academic, stodgy. Now 


they would denounce it as if it insulted | 


something sacred to them, as if it en- 
dangered a precious heritage. Not know- 
ing just what to call it, they would call 
it harsh names. 

But it was done, and even the men 
who had given it their ardor could only 
wonder what next to do with it. Lar- 
rick had no home to put it in, and few 
people would have welcomed so poignant 
a reminder of death. 

The conspirators for beauty feared no- 
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“In seeking men to fill highly responsible positions I want fellows who know their 
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There Lies Your Opportunity 


In thousands of those city offices—in 
factories and mills, with railroad and 
steamship lines—in every class of busi- 
ness everywhere—there is always a 
high salaried job for the trained execu- 
tive or the man who has made himself 
proficient in departmental management 
or administration. 


Make yourself a specialized business 
expert and you can pick your own job 
—step quickly far up the line. 


Capitalize Your Brains 


Making your brains worth money in 
business is equivalent to having a large 
cash capital safely invested. A $5,000 
salary is equivalent to 5% onan invest- 
ment of $100,000. Higher salaries rep- 
resent a corresponding increase in your 
brain capitalization. LaSalle training 
has already made brain capitalists of 
thousands of men who once were 
holding small pay jobs. 

It advanced a freight checker at Seattle 
to the position of General Freight and 
Passenger Agent. It lifted one man from 
a bookkeeper’s stool at $18 a week toa 
general auditor's desk and $7500 a year. 
It made a small town railroad employee a 
successful lawyer. It raised a clerk to an 
officership in his company. It has done 
similar things for thousands of other am- 
bitious men. 

a every large commercial cor- 
poration and railroad company in the United 
States has LaSalle trained men in responsi- 
ble positions. As many as 50to 2,000 are to 
be found in each of such organizations as 
Standard Oil Co., Ford Motor Co., U. S. 
Steel Corporation, Swift & Co.. Pennsyl- 
vania System, International Harvester Co., 
Armour & Co., Baltimore & Ohio R. R. 

Employers have come to realize that 
LaSalle training makes seasoned, efficient 
men—the kind of men who can make de- 
cisions based on accurate knowledge of 
correct principles and modern methods. 


LaSalle Experts Will Train 
You By Mail 


You can get LaSalle training while you 
hold your present job. A few hours a week 


of your outside time put in under the direc- 
tion of our LaSalle experts will give you 
the thoro, practical knowledge which com- 
mands the higher salaries. You will be 
trained to know your business ‘‘from cellar 
to roof.’’ 


LaSalle will give you this specialized 
training by its famous Problem Method by 
which you solve the very problems you 
would meet if you were already holding an 
executive job. You master basic prin- 
ciples, learn the best methods of business 
practice and quickly become familiar with 
the duties of the man who must manage 
others. Your course completed, you are 
ready to take your place among men of 
long experience, 


Enrolled with LaSaile, you not only get 
the benefit of thoro instruction from ex- 
perts, but you are entitled to the use of our 
consulting service, which brings free advice 
from our staff on any business problem 
whenever you need such assistance. 


Which Training Do 
You Want? 


Mark with X in the coupon the course 
which interests you and we will send cata- 
logs and full information about fees, terms, 
etc.; also our famous book, ‘“Ten Years’ 
Promotion in One,’’ which has started more 
than 270,000 ambitious men on the road to 
success. Make this a day of action by 
sending the coupon now. 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 
The Largest Business Training Institution in the World 
Dept.666-R Chicago, Illinois 

Please send me catalog and full information re- 
garding the course and service I have marked with 
an X below, Also a copy of your book,’*Ten Years’ 
Promotion in One "’ all without obligation to me. 

O Higher Accountancy, OTraffic Management 
O Business Management. —Foreign Domestic 
O Law—DegreeofLL.B. Industrial Manage- 
O Business Letter Writing. ment Efficiency 
a | nee d ao) O Commercial Law 

ersonnel and Em- : F 

° O Business English 
ployment Management G Effective Speaking 


O Modern Foremanship 
& O Expert Bookkeeping 


O Coaching forC. P. A. x 
Institute Examinations O Commercial Spanish 
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353 Fifth Avenue, New York 









Philadelphia Rep.: Miss Mary 
Kammerer, 1029 Walnut St. 
Pacific Coast Representative 
Adele Millar Co., 345 St n 
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body so much as the parents of Clelia, 
who had collaborated in the building of 
her spirit as of her form. Larrick felt 
guilty enough in all that had been done 
with Clelia’s body. He dreaded what 
her parents would think of him. If they 


should destrey both Larrick and the 
statue, he would hardly “lame them. 
Randel took another view: “Clelia’s 


father and mother have no more right 
to the statue of Clelia than they had to 
her. They could not have killed her 
without committing murder. They could 
not have sold her or even married her 
off without her consent. The patria po- 
testas no longer holds. 

“Clelia’s soul and body belonged to 
herself. Where her soul is we don’t know. 
But we do know that it deserted her 
body and left it for you to find. It be- 
longs to the world now, because it is 
beautiful, and because it will light up a 
dark corner. 

“Still, if we exhibit it now it will have 
only a success of scandal, since Clelia 
belongs yet a while to the newspapers 
and the police. Crowds would mob the 
place to see it, not because of its poetry, 
but because Clelia was murdered. 

“If her father and mother should see 
it now, it would simply tear open the 
grief that time is trying to heal. A few 
years from now they can look at it and 
take a great joy in it. They will shed 
tears, but they will be like rain with 
a rainbow in it. 

“The statue belongs in the Metropoli- 
tan Museum of Art. I think I can per- 
suade the curator to accept it as a tem- 
porary loan, and keep it in a secret room 
where those who have a right to see it 
can go in and commune with its beauty. 

“In a few years it can be quietly un- 
veiled anonymously. It could be an- 
nounced as a discovery in Italy, smuggled 
out of that country secretly to evade the 
law. All we need is time. It will turn 
what would be an ugly, cruel, sensa- 
tional bit of hateful Yankee realism into 
a deed of piety and of consecration to 
the loftiest ideals of beauty and rever- 
ence.” 

Larrick was not quite sure of every- 
thing Randel said, but the spirit of the 
words appeased his anxiety, and the solu- 
tion of the problem had at least the 
comfort of deferment. So he gave his 
consent, and Randel set about the art- 
politics necessary to the success of his 
plan. 

When Larrick had paid Sirch’s astound- 
ing bill of expenses and an appropriate 
fee for his genius, his wealth was dim- 
inished by many thousands of dollars. 
He was strongly tempted to let Nancy 
Fleet see what he had wrought and 
bought. But he. feared to hurt her by 
subjecting her to the comparison, by 
reminding her how much he had loved 
Clelia. 

Larrick gave up all thought of bring- 
ing the two women into confrontation, 
and hastened his plans to go abroad. 
Only two days intervened between him 
and his flight, and his luck had still kept 
him from encountering Nancy. But as 
he came out of a sports-shop on Madi- 
son Avenue, where he had been com- 
pleting his equipment, he heard a sharp 
tapping on glass. 

He whirled and caught sight of Nancy 
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Fleet peering at him and gesticulating 
through the window of her limousine. 
The car drew up to the curb; the chauf- 
feur reached back and opened the door, 
and Nancy’s voice came forth. There 
was no escaping her smile and her out- 
stretched hand. He was surprised to see 
her, and surprised to find how glad he 
was to see her. 


i did not upbraid him for his neg- 
lect, and that was the most telling 
rebuke of all. It left him to rebuke 
himself. She had that habit of aristo- 
cratic self-sacrifice, the meekness of the 
gentle people who do not imagine a claim 
or press i, whose higher pride shows 
itself in concealing the hurts of neglect 
and resenting om, vpen affronts. 

This made it easier for Larrick, who 
could find no apology ox excuse fit for 
the occasion. He did not contradict her 
when she increased his unkindness by 
assuming that it was unintentional. 

“T know how busy you must have been, 
and I haven’t bothered you, have I? 
I’ve been pretty busy myself—going in 
for charity and other old-maid sports. 

“T don’t suppose you have time to go 
with me to a little affair? It’s charity, 
but the pill is well disguised in sugar. 
There’s singing and dancing and after- 
ward a luncheon—a lot of entertainment, 
and only a tiny little shop-talk about 
starving children. But I suppose you're 
too busy.” 

His gallantry answered for him: “I’m 
never too busy to steal a little of your 
time.” 

She made a rather wistful face at this, 
seeing more than he meant to disclose, 
seeing perhaps distresses that he hardly 
knew he felt. He stepped into the car, 
and it rolled on to the Ritz-Carlton, 
where he had met her first, and—he sup- 
posed—would perhaps have met her last. 


CHAPTER LVI 


bess were a little late, and the open- 
ing musical number was ending. It 
was followed by a group of songs and then 
by a series of dances. A wealthy young 
woman of family had taken lessons of 
one of the many teachers of dramatic 
dancing. 

When the girl had galloped off the 
stage, the speaker of the day walked 
on like a bearer of bad news. He tried 
not to be too depressing, and praised 
the audience for its well-fed look and 
air of prosperity. He emphasized the 
good fortune of America in having suf- 
fered so much less from the war than 
the nations of Europe. But the escape 
from devastation was the obligation to 
help carry the burden, to carry most 
of it—as after an earthquake, the strong 
must aid the weak, who have burdens 
enough to bear in their pain and their 
discouragement. 

He said that famine had been a merely 
historical word to him and to others, 
until the war had made it commonplace. 
Hunger ruled the world now as never 
before. The sight of one starving child 
would unnerve most of us; it. ought not 
to make us indifferent just because mil- 
lions were starving. That form of con- 
solation by multiplication was inhuman. 
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The speaker protested that he did not 
want to be brutal to anyone, and had 
no right to be. But a collection was 
to be taken up for the salvation of lit- 
tle children from unmerited torture. He 
added: “There is to be a luncheon here 
today, and I hope you will all enjoy it; 
surely you will like it better if you first 
give a pittance to those who have no 
money, no food and scant raiment. If 
there is anyone here deaf to this appeal, 
I hope the food will stick in his throat.” 

A collection was taken, and as the bas- 
ket approached Larrick, he grew restive 
and perplexed. Hearing a clink of sil- 
ver, he drove his hand into his change 
pocket. But silver seemed too petty a 
contribution. He took out a roll of 
bills. But he had little money with him. 

Holdups were frequent, and besides, 
he had heard that actually rich men car- 
ried only a little cash, and relied on 
pocket check-books for emergencies. 

Larrick brought out his check-book and 
lifted a fountain pen from its clutch on 
his waistcoat pocket. He was rash with 
sympathy and planned to write “One 
hundred dollars.” He hesitated a moment 
and wrote: “One thousand.” 


HEN Nancy Fleet’s quick eye 
caught the amount, she gripped his 
arm and whispered: “Wonderful!” 

She asked him to take luncheon with 
her, and he found that she was renew- 
ing her old captivation. It was so superb 
a thing to be alive! He watched her 
hands, her lips, her exquisitely managed 
hunger. He heeded, as if for the first 
time, the deep velvet of her eyes. Her 
hat fascinated him, her sleeves, the rich 
fabric of her costume and her richer 
skin. 

But these were not pleasant to con- 
sider. He was Tantalus now, and he 
had no right to reach for this beauti- 
ful woman. He was in mourning. As 
he ate, he could not help imagining that 
famished children set sharp chins on 
the edge of the table. He could see 
their great eyes burning with envy. He 
could feel lean, claw-like hands clutching 
at the food he did not need, and plead- 
ing huskily: “Gimme! Gimme enough to 
live on! Mister, gimme just the crust 
of your bread.” 

He grew so restive that Nancy Fleet 
begged him not to let her keep him from 
any engagement. He accepted the congé, 
and when she mentioned that she would 
be home that evening if he cared to see 
her before he sailed, he promised to call 
and hurried away. 

Wherever he went, he felt that bat- 
talions of children hobbled at his heels, 
whispering: “Gimme! gimme!” He was 
like a Pied Piper who could not escape 
from the children enticed by the music 
of his money. 

He fled at last to his bank to escape 
them. He had put in his book to be 
balanced before he sailed so that he might 
know where he stood financially. He 
asked for it now, and was shocked to 
find how much less there was to his credit 
than he had supposed. A _ bundle of 
canceled checks came with the book, and 
he knew that nearly all of them had 
been wasted on ostentation or spendthrift 
heedlessness. 

He deducted from his balance the 
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SECRETS every 
MARRIED 
WOMAN 


Should KNOW 


HE came to me sobbing as_ though 

her heart would break. She _ was 
one of ¥ dearest girl friends, a bride 
of but a few months. In confidence she 
told me her tragic little story. 


Her utter lack of knowledge 
of life’s secrets left her all unprepared for the change 
that had come about. She was frightened and be 
wildered—filled with anxiety for the future. 

If this dear girl had only had the kindly advice 
and counsel given in Dr. Baker’s books how much 
misery she would have been saved! How secure and 
happy she would have felt. Do not make the same 
mistake as did this young girl. 


Let her case be a warning 





to you of the unhappiness that is caused by lack of | 


knowledge of the vital secrets of life. There is a 
wealth of information that you need in Dr. Baker's 
three books—twenty-seven chapters in all. Written 
in plain, understandable English, by America’s most 
eminent authority on motherhood and baby care. 
Beautifully bound and illustrated, these books come 
to you as a true confidential friend, giving you just 
the advice every woman needs. 


Federal Publishing Company, 


520 South Fourth St., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Send me Dr. Josephine Baker’s Motherhood Course 
as described in your advertisement. After five days’ 
free examination I will either return the books to 
you or send you $1.00, and $1.00 per month for seven 
months. 


Name 
Address 


City —_ Oe 
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course or simply typewriting. No 
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check he had written for the children, 
and in a mood of desperate zeal for a 
complete atonement, wrote a check for 
the entire amount, payable to the order 
of the consolidated fund of the allied 
reliefs. He put this in an envelope he 
found in the writing-room of the bank, 
addressed, stamped it, and dropped it in 
the post-box at the door. 

The moment he heard the iron jaws 
clamp shut on it, he realized how precipi- 
tate, how suicidal his deed had been. 
He would have recalled the sum and split 
it with the children, but it was too late. 
He might have stopped the check, but he 
was incapable of so shrewd an action. 

The exultation that should have glori- 
fied the generosity was denied him. He 
felt himself a melodramatic fool who 
had beggared himself in a moment of 
maudlin sympathy. But beggared he 
was, and profanity would not mend his 
insanity. 

He mocked himself with the gambler’s 
solace, “Easy come, easy go!” and 
trudged up Fifth Avenue, a penniless 
tramp. 


CHAPTER LVI 


N Larrick’s earlier days he would 

chase a horse a mile to save himself 
a half-mile walk. In New York he had 
acquired the taxi habit. He put up his 
finger now to summon a cab to take him 
to the Frewin home. He brought his 
hand down with a snap, remembering 
that he was no longer a quicksilver king. 
From now on he must walk. 

He had a little money on his person, 
but he must begin to save until he could 
earn some more. But how could he earn 
more? His only trade was cattle. In- 
stead of going to Paris, he would best 
make haste to Brewster County where he 
belonged. 

In his reckless humor he resolved to 


| lose no time but get right back. He 
| found Norry Frewin at the house and 


| aghast. 





| to civilization. 


told him what had happened. Norry was 
He called Larrick the most out- 
rageous names with the most disarming 


affection. He offered to beg, borrow or 
steal enough money to set him up in 
business. 


But Larrick had resigned himself to 
the loss of wealth, as of beauty and of 
love. He shook his head at every sug- 
gestion, and he smiled foolishly as he 
said with a hangdog meekness, and a 
reversion to his old uncouthness of 
speech: 

“Reckon I'll have to borry off’n you 
the price of my fare back to Brewster. 
Pop Milman will take me on.” 

Norry flushed a little, remembering 
how Larrick had funded his own return 
It hurt him to have to 
ship Larrick back to the desert. But 
he could not persuade him to stay. 

While the mood was on him, Larrick 
determined to catch the first train out. 
It would save him at least from the 
fiery ordeal of another interview with 
Nancy Fleet. He was afraid to subject 
himself to the temptations of her pres- 
ence. His heart swung toward her too 
heavily, when she set her clinging gaze 
upon him; his arms yearned too fiercely 
to fill themselves with her. 
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He begged Norry to telephone her that 
he had been summoned “home” unex- 
pectedly. The word home had a bitter 
taste on his tongue, for he had no home 
but homelessness. 

It was not easy to break from the 
arms of Norry’s mother, who called her- 
self his own. But he would not linger, 
even to tell Mr. Frewin good-by. 


| see came north in a drawing- 
room and went back in an upper 
berth. The man who had the lower, and 
shared with him the seat during the day, 
was fat and bulged across the forward- 
looking seat, compelling Larrick to ride 
backward. But he liked that; for his 
hopes were retroverted. He was leaving 
a bright future behind him. 

Larrick was bitterly remorseful now 
for leaving New York without seeing 
Nancy. What right had he to insult her 
so? It was only now that he realized 
what discourtesy he had shown her. 

He drove himself to the writing desk 
and wasted many sheets of the Pullman 
Company’s paper. He wrote at last, be- 
ginning with the word that sweetens so 
much of the Southern speech: 


Honey, 

This is the twenty-first letter I’ve 
started, and if you don’t get it, you'll 
get the thirtieth, maybe. I been cross- 
ing out and tearing up till the porter 
has a headache. 

I hope Norry said good-by for me 
like I told him to. It like to killed me 
to go without seeing you. But I knew 
if I saw you all by yourself I'd go 
crazy as per usual and treat you rough, 
and ask you to marry me, and promise 
to make you the happiest woman in the 
world. But I couldn’t even feed you, 
or buy what few clothes you women 
need nowadays, let alone make you 
happy, for I couldn’t even keep you in 
the air you are used to breathing. 

You blame near ruined me, honey, 
when you took me to that charity 
meeting and got me full of something 
like old fashioned crying whiskey. After 
I left you and before I could sober up 
I sent my last red to your starving 
children committee. I don’t know how 
many it will feed, but I’m starved out 
for sure. 

I’m as poor now as I used to was, and 
there aint any poorer than that. So 
I got to get back to the cattle country 
where I belong. 

I got no right to love you, honey, but 
I do. I feel like somehow I was shot 
up in the sky as far as the first big 
stars, and now I’m falling back to the 
hard old earth, and I can’t take you 
back with me. But the brightest star 
that shines over the desert I’m going to 
name Nancy Fleet. And I'll watch you 
up there long after you forget you ever 
saw me. 

There is so terrible much to thank 
you for, Nancy Fieet. You took me 
round the sky with you. and I will 
never get over it. I don’t want to. 
Remembering you is all the riches I 
got left. 

Maybe I will write to you and may- 
be I wont, but I'll never stop thinking 
of you, honey. Adios! Adios! 

Gap Larrick. 


CHAPTER LVII 
N the welter of safid along the Rio 


Grande there was no hint of the bliz- 
zards that avalanched upon New York 
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late that February after a mild winter. 
Gad Larrick rarely saw the newspapers, 
and those he saw had little to say of 
the metropolis except as a home of vice 
and crime and predatory capitalists con- 
spiring against the prosperity of the rest 
of the country. 

The Milmans had taken him back on 
the ranch with loud rejoicing and given 
him what hospitality they could. If they 
thought of their prodigal as a failure and 

wastrel, they never let him know it. 
The old customs fitted him like a pair 
of old boots slipped into after a dance 
in tight patent-leather pumps. He was 
soon adapting himself to the cattle, 
whose needs were supreme, little as their 
whims were regarded. 


NE afternoon as he slouched across 

the back of a slumping cayuse drift- 
ing across the blistered prairie after a 
vain search for stray cattle, Larrick noted 
the sky was packed with clouds. 
They rode across the heavens far above 
desert and mocked the yearning sands 
with a taunt of rain. There was no 
chance of rain at that time of year, and 
the clouds were merely scenery. They 
reminded him of the mountain chains of 
high buildings, of the New York he had 
seen from across the Hudson—that vasti- 
tude of wealth and industry and beauty. 

Then the wind shifted and opened the 
clouds, and they reminded him of the 
crowded traffic of Fifth Avenue, massed 
limousines in a jumble of luxury, mil- 
lionaire crowding millionaire and black 
limousine impeding black limousine. He 
felt for a moment the hatred of the 
poor for the rich, of the desert for the 
miserly clouds. 

But he soon recalled that when he was 
one of the rich he found them to be 
nothing but ordinary people who had 
gathered money somehow and would re- 
linquish it in showers, when the right 
appeal shook them up. The rich were 
the rain-gatherers, the  high-travelers. 
Like the clouds themselves they had come 
up from the earth and would go back 
again. The desert was pauperdom—idle- 
ness, inertia, ignorant or unprofitable toil 
and vain agitation. The sky was oppor- 
tunity, inspiration, luck, perseverance and 
its reward. 

All his own energetic ambitions had 
died of thirst. The unflagging heat had 
burnt out his initiative, his very will to 
will. Ambition’s pale caricature Envy 
was all that he could attain, and content- 
ment’s harsh sister Despair was his house- 
keeper. 

So dejected he was today that when 
his half-baked horse shambled across a 
dry arroyo where nothing flowed but 


that 








sand, and stumbled over a heap of black 
rock, Larrick did not observe it until 
he had passed. His stewing brain so 
slowly considered what his eyes trans- 


mitted along the flaccid nerves that the 
horse had traveled many yards before 
he could perform the simplest processes 
of reasoning. Like a defective under 
the Binet tests, Larrick’s reactions were 
subnormal. But gradually his torpid 
brain saw what his scorched eyes had 
seen: 

“Cinnabar! Mercury!” he gasped. 

The two words like flints struck a 
spark that caught the deadwood of his 


being with a little fire. He wheeled 
his protesting horse in a lazy circle and 
walked it back along his path until he 
returned to the patth of mercury-bear- 
ing rock. It was a larger patch than 
the one that had sent him up into the 
clouds of wealth. 

When he raised his head to look about 
and find where he was, the sun lashed 
his eyeballs like a rawhide quirt and 
brought a few sharp tears to their res- 
cue. He had not suspected that there 
was so much water in the desert as there 
was on his eyelids. 

He slid off to the ground and studied 
the black mass with its blotches of red. 
He walked around it and followed it up 
the hollow of the arroyo. 

As far as he could remember, 
region had never been claimed by any- 
body. Apparently a new fortune had 
been dumped at his feet by this nagging 
luck of his. Run away from love and 
luck, and they will follow you. So he 
had heard. It looked likely. 

Well, supposing it was, what of it? 
What was the use of getting rich again? 
He could go back to New York, or go 
on over to Europe. But what was the 
use of that? It would be a long, hard 
ride to find more trouble. If he had 
all the cinnabar in the world it wouldn't 
bring back Clelia. And Nancy by now 


this 





must have flirted her head off with a | 


hundred other men. She was at New- 
port probably, shoshin’ round in the surf 
with nothin’ much on, and that wet. 

Larrick sighed a hot sigh. He won- 
dered which he really wanted to do: to 
stay put in this dismal lifelessness or to 
make another dash for liberty. He was 
too weary to want anything much. 

He was too weary to ride back to the 
ranch-house with the news. His deci- 
sion to sleep on the problem where he 
found it was less a decision than an in- 
ability to move on. 

He usually carried in his saddle pack 
a little provender for emergencies, and 
now he began to gather fuel. There was 
a pocket of sweet water not far away, 
and the sand was mattress enough for 
sleep. 

The.smoke of his fire went up straight 
as a slim sapling in the still air, save 
when it was twisted by an_ infre- 
quent breath like the gasp of one sleep- 
ing fitfully in a fever. By and by the 
bacon and potatoes clicked and sputtered 
in the little frying pan. Mr. Larrick 
was dining alone at his club. 

The sun was westering now 





with a | 


seeming increase of speed as it neared | 


the horizon. 
ing, and Larrick’s eyes were lifted to that 
horizon. 

He thought he saw 
along the ridge—a lost steer, 
No, it was a horse—a horse and a rider 
—a Mexican perhaps. 
of his gun, though Mexico had now sur- 
prised the world with a blissful era of 
partial peace. The one-armed Obregon, 
descendant of the O’Briens, administered 


something move 


such prosperity now that the border was | 


for the nonce at least a word without 
menace. 


S soon as the horse was clear of the 
hill and silhouetted against the sky, 
Larrick saw that the rider was not a 


The east was not so blind- | 


perhaps. | 


Larrick made sure | 
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Don’t be content with your present 
ability and your present place in the 
world’s affairs. You have it in you to 
become a bigger man, to shoulder 
larger responsibility, to do more, to 
earn more, toserve more, to enjoy more. 


The men who have gone past you 
were not just lucky fellows. They had 
better training. You, too, can get better 
training. You can be valued for what 
you know rather than what you can 
do with mere muscle. 


No matter what you have missed in 
the way of education you can make 
up for it. Many years ago the Y.M.C.A. 
Schools were organized for the young 
men who had ambition to use spare 
hours in putting more into their heads. 
These schools have grown until in 
1920 more than 120,000 young men 
studied under the guidance of earnest 
Y. M. C. A. instructors. With corre- 
spondence instruction added to day 
and evening classes we are in a posi- 
tion to help many more thousands. 


The United Y. M. C. A. Schools offer 
you standardized courses of great 
variety. Our instruction is of the most 
practical kind, prepared to meet the 
needs of men at work, sold at very 
reasonable prices and on easy terms. 


The case of every student is care- 
fully considered and he is advised to 
enroll only for that course which will 
most likely develop his talents. 

You_owe it to yourself to learn what the 
United Y. M.C. A. Schools are doing for many 
thousands of ambitious people. Don’t think 


that your case is different. We have probably 
had hundreds of similar cases. 


If it is not convenient for you to call at some 
Y.M. C. A. for further information, just tear 
out, fill in and mail the Inquiry Coupon above. 


/ 


This month — NOW-— is the time to 
begin your training Yvur big oppor- 
tunity may come sooner than you 
expect. Be prepared for it. 
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Mexican, not a man at all, but a woman, 
wearing what used to be called man’s 
clothes. 

Then her horse came plunging down 
the ridge and dodging in and out among 
the obstacles of mesquite, cactus and 
Spanish bayonet. Before long the horse 
was enlarging into full vision against a 
background cloud of sand dust. 

The rider was Nancy Fleet. 


CHAPTER LVIII 


ARRICK almost went over backward 

into his own fire. He believed that 
he was locoed, seeing things. Nancy 
could only be a mirage. 

But her horse was no mirage. It 
charged straight upon Larrick and his 
whinnying horse. He advanced to meet 
it, and Nancy’s steed, as was its cus- 
tom, stopped short just in front of him, 
by jabbing its forefeet into the sand. 
Nancy, forgetting her horsemanship in 
her hysterical joy at finding Larrick, con- 
tinued her progress, flew over the horse’s 
bowed head and bowled Larrick over. 

They rolled together in the soft sand 
and unscrambled themselves with _hila- 
rious laughter. They rose to their feet, 
shocked out of all dignity, and fell into 
a mutual embrace while the horses stared 
at them in disapproval. 

When they grew coherent enough to 
ask and answer questions, Larrick found 
out everything in a disordered jumble. 
The Milman’s, she began, had offered to 
send for him, but she had insisted on 
riding after him alone. They had told 
her that she would get lost, but she had 
bullied them into silence. She had nat- 
|urally got lost, hopelessly. Her Central 
Park school of riding had driven her 
bronco out of his wits, and he had re- 
turned the compliment. 

She had grown horribly afraid and 
had expected to leave her bones to bleach 
on the sand along with the horned skulls 
and skeletons of cattle that furnished 
their own tombstones. 

The one thing he wanted to ask, of 
course, was what under the _ blazing 
heavens could have brought her, anyway. 
But it seemed hardly Southern hospi- 
tality to greet a guest on the doorstep 
with such a cold demand. He waited 
for her to tell him. But she had no 
curiosity in a matter she knew so well, 
and she asked questions of her own. 

She was in a fierce need of water. 
She gulped like a thirsty child from the 
trough of his folded hat-brim. She 
| would have made a riot in New York 
if a servant had brought her brack- 
'ish water or a glass that did not glisten. 
She adapted herself with equal pliancy 
to the task of gnawing his bacon and 
potatoes from the more than suspicious 
tin. 
| “This is a little different from the Ritz- 
Carlton where we first met, yes? But 
the food tastes better.” 

She toasted him in his unsettled coffee, 
and made a loving cup of the battered 
tarnished thing he had cooked it in. 
|Then she encouraged his curiosity by 
saying: 

“You’re probably wondering why I 

came down here. Have you forgotten 
that night in my car when you were so 
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bold and free? You invited me to call 
on you and said that if I came, you’d 
give me the key to Texas. Don’t you 
remember?” 

He smiled sadly, his wonderment 
frustrated again. She went on: “You 
told me you used to keep yourself com- 
pany by imagining a girl sitting cross- 
legged by your fire and you holding onto 
her with one hand and rolling a ciga- 
rette with the other. Remember?” 

He nodded tormentedly and took the 
hint, putting his arm out to enfold her. 
as she seemed to require; but she edged 
away, saying: 

“T’ve learned to roll my own with 
one hand, thank you. Looky!” 

She took from her pocket the mak- 
ings and with a little pardonable pride 
twisted herself a cigarette, licked the 
edge of it and struck a match with her 
thumbnail as she had seen him do. 

He rolled over and beat the sand with 
his hands, laughing enormously at the 
foolishness of her deed. He had not 
laughed so hard since he left the Adiron- 
dacks, and he wondered why he laughed 
now. But it is asinine to ask a joke 
why it amuses. A great drouth in his 
soul was already broken. Laughter was 
the cool spring gurgling up in the des- 
ert of life and making a green space 
about it, quenching the fires of thirst. 

Larrick felt strong enough now to 
question the cross-legged witch who had 
come oversky on a broomstick to sit at 
his fire and breathe smoke. But before 
he could speak, she gave a squeal and 
scrambled to her knees in fright. She 
had glanced over her shoulder at a rust| 
in the sage and thought of snakes. Her 
eye had fallen on a black object near 
her hand, a black thing blobbed with 
red. The gathering dusk made it vague 
and the blown sand seemed to give it 
motion. 

“Ts that a ta-tarantula?” she panted. 

Larrick stared and roared again. 

“Lord, no, honey, that’s only a chunk 
of cinnabar.” 

“Cinnabar?” she cried. “Isn’t that the 
stuff you found before?” He nodded 
She shrieked: “Then you’re rich again? 

“Maybe,” he said indifferently. “I 
might be. Looks like.” 

“Do you mean to say you're sitting 
out here in this loathsome dried-up wil- 
derness when you might be cruising in 
a yacht of your own?” 

“Well, I just lit on it, and I hadn't 
had time to make up my mind whether 
I really wanted to be rich again or not.” 

She got a long-distance snub from this 
and drew her shoulders up with a shock. 

“Oh, pardon me for intruding. I sup- 
posed you were poor and lonely as you 
wrote me in your letter. I didn’t ex- 
pect to find you reveling in cinnabar and 
cactus plants.” 

He saw how ugly his hesitation must 
look in her eyes, and he pleaded: 

“Nancy, honey, wait a minute. I 
found this just before you came along 
It kind of knocked me off my hoss. My 


brain is all blistered with heat and mis- 


ery. If I’d have thought you were stil! 
thinkin’ of me, you’d have missed me— 


I’d have been goin’ lickety-split to Alpine 


for to register my claim.” 
“That’s better,” 
to the ground so close to him that she 











she said, and dropped 


see e 
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was in his very bosom and he had 
clenched her in his arms and fastened his 
lips on hers before he quite knew what 
had happened. 


A now he was quite drunk with the 
long-denied rapture of womanhood 
embraced and embracing. Suddenly they 
were in grave danger from the loneliness, 
the absence of witnesses, 


the harshness of reality with mystery and 
pathos. 

He was where he had been with Clelia 
in the night-shrouded canoe, and Nancy 
was even more dangerous to herself and 
him. 
had had with Clelia’s helplessness. That 
gave him the courage, or the cowardice, 
to play Joseph once more. He wrenched 
himself free from Nancy’s arms and mut- 
tered: 

“We better be starting back before it 
gets so dark we’d lose our way.” 

“T shouldn’t mind that,” she sighed. 

He had not mentioned the fact that 
the stars could light his way home as 
ften before. 

“You wouldn’t want to spend a night 
out on the desert,” he faltered, ashamed 
of his own better self. 

“T’d love it,” she said, leaving the whole 
ir to him. 
effort. 

“But I don’t want Ma Milman and 
those dirty-mouthed ranch hands talking 
about my—” He had almost sajd “about 

y wife,” when his mind darted down 
another channel, and he said: 


_ 





Nancy, anyway?” 


“When I arrived there from Alpine in | 
They told | 


a little car, I asked for you. 
me you were out ‘thisaway somewheres’ 
and might not be in for a day or two. 


cause I had most important news. They 
wanted to send somebody along, but I 
told them I had to see you alone.” 


Now he could ask her the long deferred | 


question and he did: 

“Nancy, in Gawd’s name, before I 
bust, tell me what brought you here.” 

She looked at him, then lowered her 
eves and murmured: “The police got 
after me, and I didn’t know anywhere 
else to hide.” 

He groaned: “I’m sorry if that’s true, 
Nancy, but Gawd knows I’m glad you 
came to me, and nobody will ever get 
you without gettin’ me first.” 


EARS rolled brightly across the sills 
of her eyes, and she flung her arm 
about him again and kissed him, sigh- 
ing: “You angel, you adorable dear fool!” 
Then she took mercy on him and grew 
really earnest and answered his question, 
seating herself at a respectful distance. 
“I came to bring you news of Clelia. 
I found out how she died, and I wanted 
to tell you myself. 
suing me,” 
the word at the head of his letter), 
“honey. It’s me that’s pursuing you. 
I knew how you wanted to know about 
Clelia, and so I came—because I was 
lonely in New York, and you had made 
me think the desert was a pretty place. 
“I don’t agree with you a bit. I think 
it's the garbage-scow of the world, and 





the fierce heat | 
of the twilight beginning already to cloak | 


| and he held up the tele- 


| ph i h d 
Larrick remembered the battle he | phone with the severe 





He made a last pitiful | 


“What | 


mder the sun did you tell Ma Milman, | : I t 
maa, | best residential streets of a New Eng- 


|} Man 


wee ees | would molest. 
So I said I’d ride out to meet you, be- | 


| his house without an argument. 





There’s nobody pur- | 
(she smiled and gave him back } 


a Colt 


OM !” she cried. 
“There they go. 
Telephone the police.”’ 


‘Telephone _ noth- 
ing!’’ her husband ex- 
claimed. I can’t. 


” 


They’ve cut the wire, 


wire. 

“Oh, dear, why can’t 
you make them stop,” 
his wife wailed. 


‘“ Because I haven’t 
a Colt,’’ retorted Tom, 
““and when I told you 
a few days ago I was go- 
ing to buy a Colt Auto- 
matic Pistol — the best 
that money can buy for 
home protection — you 
said, ‘What’s the use?’ 
Now you know.”’ 


A true incident. The 
Carringtons now own a 
Colt Automatic and know their home 
is safe from loss by housebreakers so 
long as it is there. 


The Carringtons live on one of the 


land city. 


Tom Carrington is perhaps the last 
you would think that robbers 
He played half-back 
for his college and is a fearless, young, 


| up-standing American citizen. 


The Carringtons had been awakened 
just in time to hear someone on the 
side piazza. Tom Carrington was up in 
a flash. No one was going to break into 
His 


wife followed him in a rush to the stairs. 


| An open window at the first landing 


told the story. But the intruders had 





“Telephone nothing,” 
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Why the Carringtons Bought 


he said. “ The wire’s cut.” 


gone. Mrs. Carrington saw them 
climbing into a waiting car. 

And that was the last of the Car- 
rington silver. 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg. Co. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 

f Colts Revolvers, C 


It's (Brown ing) Automatic M 
olt's Browning) Automatic M 
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I can’t see why you stay here. I wont 
let you stay here, where there’s no art, 
no music, no joy, no beauty, nothing 
but a few brave people fighting a losing 
battle for the sake of their children’s 
children.” 

“But Clelia—you said you knew,” he 
urged. 

She nodded and went on: 

“This is how she died.” 

While he puzzled over the odd phrase, 
she pushed back the hair swung so low 
that it met her brow. And there along 
her forehead Larrick saw the scar of a 
wound like Clelia’s, save that it was on 
the other temple and even longer. 

He cried out and writhed at the pain 
it must have meant. He sickened at the 
flaw on the marble of her fine forehead. 
He groped for an explanation: 

“Nancy! Did the same man do that 
who killed Clelia?” 

She smiled weirdly: “The same man? 
Yes.” 

“Who was he?” 


HE pointed to the sky. Larrick 
frowned with confusion. She checked 
his impatience: 

“Listen, and I'll tell you. I worried 
ever Clelia all winter, and so did every- 
body else who knew and loved her. 
When the spring came and the ice went 
cown the Hudson, I knew that it was 
melting in the Adirondacks and the snow 
would be gone. 

“IT had a wild ambition to go there 
and look about. I put it off again and 
again, until I nearly went mad. Then 
I told my people a lie and went up to 
Mrs. Roantree’s camp. Nobody was 
there but Jeffers, busy with repairing the 
winter’s damages. He was amazed to see 
me, but he had found no clue at all. 

“T wandered everywhere searching for 
footprints or weapons. Jeffers had been 
over all the ground in vain, and he soon 
left me to my own devices. I kept com- 
ing back to the big rock by the pine tree 
where you found her in the ice. I felt 
that perhaps the weapon that killed her 
might be down in there. 

“The day was warm, and the breeze 
full of pine-fragrance, and the water was 
still and sunlit. The spring air was fairly 
wheedling, and the lake was simply ir- 
resistible. 

“Somehow I felt that if I should get 
in there and grope about the bottom of 
the lake I might find a hammer or a 
revolver or something that had been 
used upon Clelia and thrown in after 
her. 

“T looked in all directions through the 
pine branckes and could see nobody any- 
where. Jeffers I knew was far away. 
So on a crazy impulse I stripped off all 
my clothes and made ready. 

“Tt was so wonderful to be there with 
the sun pouring down on me, the warm 
air fanning me, the pine needles brush- 
ing across me, and no clothes to hamper 
me that I forgot to be sad. I became 
terribly primeval. I almost forgot that 
death could exist. I almost forgot Clelia. 
Something—well, wonderfully physical 
made me want to plunge deep into the 
lake just for the joy of the leap and 
the shock and then the swim and the 
splashing and the—the being alive. 

“Then I remembered my business 


there and scolded myself for feeling 
glad. I stepped to the edge of the rock 
and filled my lungs with air for a deep 
dive and a long search below. 

“T swung my arms back and brought 
them together, and down I went. It was 
a pretty neat dive for me, I said to my- 
self. But I just had a moment’s ter- 
ror of the icy chill. It was ferociously 
cold. And then—I was struck on the 
head as if some one had hit me with 
an ax. I rolled and twisted on the rocks 
and came up to the air all turned round, 
scared to death—blood streaming into 
my eyes, and the water all red about 
my face. 

“T went under in my fright, and gave 
myself up for lost. I just had resolu- 
tion enough to remember that I mustn't 
cie and disappear there. I fought 
against the pain and. the fright and swam 
to the rock, and pulled myself out of 
the cold water, dragged myself up on 
the pine needles of the shore and fainted, 
I think. When I came to, I almost 
fainted again as I looked down along 
my poor body through the blood drip- 
ping from my forehead. There was a 
slash on my right breast, one on my hip, 
and all along my right thigh, and my 
right instep was all clawed. I sat there 
freezing, dipping ice water from the lake 
and washing the blood off, till the cold 
of it checked the flow. Then I clam- 
bered up to my clothes, and got into 
them and hobbled to the cabin. 

“Jeffers saw me limping along and 
ran to me. He helped me to the house 
and got a lot of antiseptics and liniments 
and bandages and drove over to the vil- 
lage for a doctor. 

“T stayed in the mountains a few days 
and came back with my discovery. I 
told poor Clelia’s parents, and they be- 
lieved me and it made them ever so glad. 
And they gave it to the newspapers. 
You didn’t see them?” 

“T never see any new newspapers.” 

“T was sure you wouldn't. Norry was 
going to write you all about it, but I 
told him I wanted to tell you myself 
so that you wouldn’t worry about Clelia 
any more. And now that’s why I came. 
Aren't you glad?” 

“T’m glad you came, but I don’t know 
why—yet.” 


HE smothered him with a caress: 

“You’ve been here too long. Don’t 
you see, you dear old stupid? Clelia 
wasn’t murdered. Nobody hated her and 
killed her. On that last wonderful night 
before the blizzard, she must have looked 
out of her window into the moonlight. 
She loved it. Who doesn’t? But Clelia 
seemed to belong to it somehow, not 
as a sentimental excuse for nonsense with 
a man, but for its own beauty. 

“She must have felt the ‘call of it. 
She ran out to it in her nightgown and 
her little satin mules. She saw the light 
of it on the lake blinking at her. She 
ran along the shore. She climbed the 
rock to see the breadth of the path of 
the moon. 

“Perhaps some big fish shot up through 
the water and fell back with a joyous 
splash. The waves must have fasci- 
nated her. She loved to dive. You 
know that, and how well she dived. She 
wasn’t afraid of anything. 
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“Can’t you see her standing there in 
the moonlight among the pine-branches, 
dancing and singing, kicking off her slip- 
pers and making ready for one last glo- 
rious plunge? She must have laughed 
with delight as she put her hands to- 
gether and went head-first into the moon- 
lit water. 

“And then the sharp rock that I grazed 
caught her full—and she never knew a 
pang or a sorrow. She was just gone 
from the world.” 

“But her hands. The prayer she was 
saying,” Larrick mumbled. 

“That was the position of her hands 
for her dive,” Nancy said. “They just 
came down to her breast as she floated 
up to the surface. Then the storm came, 
and the ice formed about her and the 
snows covered her tilt you found her.” 

Larrick buried his head in his hands 
and stared into the waning fire. The 
light found tears on his cheeks and made 
rubies of them. If Nancy felt any jeal- 
ous anguish, she kept it back deep in 
her heart, and proved the quality of her 
love by her tenderness with Larrick. She 
put her hand on his arm and pleaded 
with him not to grieve. 

“Don’t you see, how beautiful it was? 
The glory of the night drew Clelia out 


into itself. The beauty of the lake made 


her. dance with joy. Her whole soul was 
in a rapture of beauty, and she dived 
into Paradise, laughing and blissful. She 
never knew sorrow and loneliness and 
shame and remorse and sickness and age 
and not being loved, and all those things 
the rest of us poor people go through 
She plunged into bliss in her youth. 
What more could you ask for one you 
loved? My God, how could you prove 
your love for her better than by thank- 
ing God that he took her so—took her 
on the wing, as if he had caught a song- 
bird in the air and lifted it up to 
heaven!” 


ARRICK laid his hand on hers and 

pressed it, more for her comfort than 
his own. He was a slow thinker, and 
it was not the whole question to him 
that Clelia had died in happiness and in 
beauty. Her loss was none the less be- 
cause she was snatched away in a flash 
of ecstasy. The saint swept to bliss in 
a fiery chariot leaves the world all the 
darker. 

While he brooded in a new shadow, the 
sky was giving up the too-bright day with 
equal reluctance. 

Clouds mustered above the horizon as 
if at the assembly bugle-call for evening 
parade. They gathered in dull khaki lines. 
The sun, red as a huge rose, descended 
among them. Colors marched and coun- 
termarched, their uniforms magically 
changed from splendor to splendor. 
Suddenly the rose was a vast ingot of 
pure gold melting in a caldron ‘of blind- 
ing fire. This gold dulled to brass, to 
silver, to dross as the miracle-worker of 
light pulled the sun below the horizon. 
But the clouds were crimson now and 
shining downward as if with live coals 
sifted through the gratings of a fireplace. 
The cruel mountains were no longer 
ugly slag but ranges of crushed helio- 
trope, peaked ashes of mignonette dust 
as if all the mignonettes that had ever 
bloomed were heaped there. 
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Larrick and Nancy felt the light man- 
aging their own souls as it did the sky. 
[hey ceased to cringe before death and 
love and duty. A solemn rapture opened 
their hearts like night-blooming flowers, 
exhaling perfume in the dark. The bor- 
derland between rapture and despair was 
as vague as the line between day and 
night. They were not sure whether they 
were utterly happy or utterly sad. 

But gradually the embers of twilight 
waned as if weary of the struggle. The 
fireplace in the west grew dull and chill 
with the sorrow of defeat before irresist- 
ible night. The earth lost its radiance, 
its warmth. The man and the woman, 
the desert and the mountains were lost 
in one blot of ink. The crests were but 
edges, old rags, of tattered finery. 

Abruptly the air moved, and coldly, 
as if the flesh of the earth shivered. The 
little campfire trembled, and the flame 
cowered. 

“IT am cold,” Nancy whimpered from 
the blanketing gloom. 


HAT word “cold” made Larrick re- 

coil from her, recalling Clelia. And 
she, understanding what he thought of, 
leaned away from him as if departing to 
exile. Then he remembered that day 
when he was lost in the blizzard and cold 
to the very marrow of his soul, and how 
she had come out into the terror of snow 
to find him—and found him. If it had 
not been for her, he would not have lived 
to break her heart by clinging to a vain 
grief. Something moved him to say: 

“We who are still alive must keep each 
other warm.” 

He felt through the night for her and 
drew her close. And now at last she 
seemed to need him, to belong to him. 

They clung together, invisible and in- 
audible save as they heard their hearts 
thumping in their breasts. That machin- 
ery was bravely at work though the 
night fell and the desert despaired. 

It came to Larrick that it was better 
to try to wring a comfort from tragedy, 
to rescue a little wreckage from grief, 
and to meet whatever came with brav- 


ery, than to wallow in a slime of cyni- | 


cism, to mock at hope and to dignify 
cowardice with the name of art or 
philosophy. 

He would rise and go back into the 
best world he could find, and take with 
him this woman who loved him. And 
together they would make a pilgrimage 
after such joy and beauty and pity and 
grace as they might discover by much 
seeking among men and the works of 
men. 

So he kissed Nancy Fleet and helped 
her up, saying: 

“T reckon we might as well be movin’ 
on along towards home now. Tomor- 
row—-” 

The horses had drawn close for com- 
pany, and were willing to be caught. The 
stars were coming out in herds upon the 
desert overhead, as the two _ horses 
jogged along close together. By and by 
an enormous moon rose slowly, claiming 





the earth the sun had abandoned, and | 


squandering silver everywhere. 
THE END 
The attention of every reader is 


directed to the announcement at 
the right of this page. 
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RUPERT HUGHES 


is writing the Great Novel of 


At last, the truth! The long 
awaited story of the actual 
life of the heroes and heroines 
of the screen is being writ- 
ten by “America’s Balzac.” 
Rupert Hughes is in Califor- 
nia, in the heart of Picture- 
land, writing for the films, 
directing the players, living 
their life, studying their tri- 
umphs and failures. There 
he will remain until he has 
finished his novel of Movie- 
land, the outstanding story of 
the time. It 1s now well un- 
der way. Its early chapters 
prove it to be a masterpiece. 
This absorbing story of the 
men and women of the golden 
films will have tts first and ex- 
clusive serial publication in 


Beginning in the September Issue 


MOVIELAND 
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Carmel Myers, pretty Universal 
Film star, uses Garda Face Powder 


A new, delightful fragrance, a 
rare clinging quality, win you 
instantly and long-lastingly to 


GARDA 


FACE POWDER. 


Garda toilet necessaries —and 130 other 
Watkins products—are delivered direct to 
your home, city or country, by over 4,000 
Watkins Retailers, Watkins Service, and 
Watkins Quality (known over 50 years), are 
responsible for twenty million satisfied users 
today. If a Watkins Retailer has not called re- 
cently, writeus and we will see you aresupplied. 


How to Get a 
Sample Wanted 


Send2cstampandreceive tories,city and 
a liberal supply of Garda country, open 
Face Powder, perfumed for respon- 
with dainty new Garda sible men and 
odor; also attractive women to sell 
booklet about Garda,the Wetkins 137 








mysterious Spirit of products. 
Health and Beauty. teal oppor- 
tunity. Write 


THE J. R. WATKINS 
CO., Dept.28 -X 
Winona, Minn. 

Est. 1868 The Original 


today for plan. 
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Days the 
Color 
Returns 


Science Comes to the Rescue 
of the Gray Haired 


Gray hair now is an unnecessary afflic- 
tion at any age. Every silver thread can 
be quickly and safely restored by Mary 
T. Goldman's Hair Color Restorer. 

This scientific preparation is a clear, 
colorless liquid, applied with a comb. In 
4 to 8 days natural color returns. Your 
hair is clean, soft and fluffy. There is 
nothing to wash or rub off, 

PROVE THIS WITH TRIAL BOTTLE 

Mail the coupon for a trial size bottle 
and application comb. Test on single lock. 

When you see the beauty of this single 
restored lock, get a full size bottle. Buy 


from your druggist, or send direct to us. 


Mary T. Goldman, 387 Goldman Bidg., St. Paul, Minn. 
Pee 
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Mary T. Goldman, 387 Goldman Bidg., St. Paul, Minn. 
Please send me your FREE trial bottle of Mary T. 

Goldman's Hair Color Restorer with special comb. | am 

not obligated in any way by accepting this free offer. 


The natural color of my hairis black... jet black... 
dark brown....medium brown....light brown.... 





Address... ..-.-.------000----ccccecenescneeeeoosenoeeee 
esuseeeeeeseseeaseesseseasad 
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| THE PROFITEER’S WIFE 


(Continued from page 80) 








| the sort of thing I want at all. I seem 
to have heard of a smart school in Kent 
called—oh yes, Hawtrey’s. Then the 
agent looked a bit funny and said: ‘Oh, 
of course, Hawtrey’s a very select school; 
it’s not one of the cheapest.’ 

“At that, Polly surprised 
arched her brows and said: 
no consideration.’ 

“The agent began to explain, but Polly 
cut him short: ‘Please put him down for 
Hawtrey’s,’ she said. She was to the 
manner born in that moment, but a little 
later, when the man took down our ad- 
dress, he repeated the word: 


me. She 
‘Money is 


“*Twickenham. Oh, yes,’ he said, 
‘Twickenham.’ Then, as if pulling him- 
self together: ‘Very pleasant district, 


madam. I often go down there on Satur- 
day afternoon to play tennis with some 
friends.’ . 

“Polly said nothing, but you wouldn’t 
believe it, on the way home she simply 
went for me. I hadn’t done anything.” 

“No! You were the only man she 
could go for.” 

“Anyhow, she went on like anything. 
Said J took her to places where men in- 
sulted her. Did I think she enjoyed 
being patronized about her neighborhood 
by an agent’s clerk? How did I like the 
idea of my son being crowed over at 
school by other boys who came from the 
West End? And the boy making no 
friends because he couldn’t ask them 
home?” 

“What did you say?” 

“Oh, I didn’t say much. 
‘Oh,’ or ‘My dear.’ 

“Even that was too much. What 
happened when the storm was spent?” 

“T got an idea. Women are like mules. 
When you want them to go forward you 


I just said: 





| for the City, 
| frocks in the High Street. 
| any more about it. 


must pull their tails. So I said: ‘Oh, non- 
sense. We live in a nice, airy part, handy 
and for you to buy your 
Don’t talk 
I've got other things 


| to think about.’ ” 


| Mr. 





“Excellent. You’re becoming a com- 
petitor of mine, Mr. Meriden.” 
“Oh, I didn’t pull it off; it was Susie. 


| You see, next morning, just after break- 


fast, Polly handed me The Daily Sketch, 
and pointed out a paragraph. This is 
what it said: 

‘Also noticed at the Ritz, Mrs. Sut- 
ton’s little dinner of twelve. Among the 
guests were Lord and Lady Blackgang; 
Lady Blackgang was becomingly attired 
in the new pink moiré which is becom- 
ing the rage. Also Mr. Oakley, the Prime 
Minister’s distinguished aide-de-camp; 
Madame Prziskapspika (known to her in- 
timates as Pip), whose Polish dances are 
delighting the Mausoleum Theater. It 
was a very merry party, and does great 
credit to Mrs. Sutton, who is fast becom- 
ing one of our most popular social fig- 
ures.’ ” 

“T take it Mrs. 
Smith. “What did 
say?” 

“Got on to the telephone and definitely 
settled with the agents that the boy was 


Sutton is Susie,” said 
Mrs. Meriden 


to go to Hawtrey’s. But, you know, 
something was going on in her mind; the 
same evening I got home late because 
there was a fog on the line. Polly went 
for me, and said the dinner was spoilt; 
and it was ridiculous my not having a 
car. So I grumbled a bit for form’s sake 
—and drove up to the house next day in 
a Rolls-Royce.” 
“Next evening?” 


“Yes, I know. Cars are scarce. But 
I’m rich.” 

“She was pleased?” 

“Well, she was a little overcome. My 


car’s rather large. Still, she used it to 
go to see Susie next day, and left it out- 
side the flat all the afternoon. Do you 
know, that car seemed to start Polly. 
Acted like a sort of spark-plug. She 
didn’t exactly talk about a change, but 
she sacked our servant on impulse, and 
told me that she expected to be waited 
on properly. Well, she was. Three days 
later, two people turned up from a reg- 
istry office in Mayfair. They were 
damned dear, and, at the bottom of my 
heart, I found I was a bit nervous of 
them. 


“Sse was Polly when the house-parlor- 
maid asked her whether Twickenham 
lay southwest or northeast. ‘Not,’ as she 
put it, ‘knowing her way about very well 
when she lost sight of Hyde Park.’ I 
think that had something to do with it. 
You see, Polly got rather friendly with 
the house-parlor-maid. She was a nice 
girl. She didn’t patronize Polly at all. / 
think she gave Polly a tip or two. Any- 
how, one evening Polly came in with her 
green eyes glowing like emeralds, and all 
her hair on end, like copper shavings. 
She looked lovely. And she’d spent two 
hundred and eleven pounds that after- 
noon.” 

“What had she bought? Gloves?” 

“Only fifteen pounds’ worth. The rest 
was frocks, boots, hats and all sorts of 
nice silky things. I don’t know their 
names.” 

“No,” said Mr. Smith. 
you might not be here.” 

“Anyhow, I looked at the boxes the 
things came in. I thought of our local 
stores. But no, all the things came from 
Bond Street.and Grafton Street. That 
house-parlor-maid knew her job. I said 
nothing. I didn’t even say anything when 
Polly said we must give a dinner-party 
and ohly ask one of her sisters. Not the 
old singsong we used to have, when the 
men got their pipes, but the real thing. A 
real bang-up dinner-party—nine courses, 
five wines! And a man from Regent 
Street to see the right wine went with the 
right course! 

“You know, when Polly gets going she 
fairly takes my breath away. Made me 
shy. It was all right. We had the rector 
and his wife; he’s grown more friendly 
every year since I started moving up; 
and Colonel Shide and his wife. She 


“Tf you did, 


nearly swallowed her teeth over a bit of © 


nougat, but beyond that was impressive. 
Her nose, you know. A subaltern used to 
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| How Many Miles 
| MEL Is Your Complexion Good For 


How does the powder you use meet the test of motoring? Does your 
charm of complexion race away with the wind, leaving your skin red, shiny, 
rough and blotchy? This is one of the tests that prove the difference between 
Carmen and the ordinary face powder. Carmen stays on, preserving as well 
outdoors as in, the clear, radiant color and alluring softness that it imparts 
to the skin. Carmen, too, excels in the other vital tests of a face powder. 
The glorious beauty that it gives to the skin is immune to dampness. And it 
is just as enchanting under the brightest light as under the softest. Learn byone 





































i, trial the vast difference.between Carmen and the powder you are now using. 
Send 12c t st d king f ize 
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“Big men are only little men given a fair chance to grow’’—J. Ogden Armour 





Great Industries Need You 


If you are ambitious to get into a new field where there 
is plenty of room—one that offers a real future—consider 
how a mastery of Traffic Management will lead to promo- 
tion to a position of executive responsibility. 

Not nearly enough really competent trafic men are avail- 
able. In many concerns, “‘second raters,’? men who have 

“learned shipping’ in the warehouse, are trying to hold jobs, 
where the specialist is needed. 

The man wanted is the man 
whose knowledge goes beyond 
writing shipping tickets and bills 
of lading. The real Traffic 
Manager is a man of executive 
caliber—an organizer—with an 
intimate knowledge of condi- 
tions, transportation rules and 
methods and of interstate com- 
merce laws. You can be that 
man if you will train in your 
spare time. 


Learn Traffic 
Management Under the 
LaSalle Experts 

You can train by mail, by the 
famous LaSalle Problem Method, 
which means that in learning 
you handle the very problems 
met daily by the traffic managers 
of railroads and of big shippers. 
Thus by actually doing the work 
you become familiar with the duties of the trafic manager— 
you are prepared to step quickly into a big job. 

You will be directly under the supervision of an able staff 
of seventy trafic managers and interstate commerce ex- 
perts, headed by N. D. Chapin, formerly Chief of Tariff 
Bureau, New York Central Lines and West Shore Rail- 














road. You will be thoroughly trained in Freight Rates, 
Classification, Regulations and Management, Tariffs, Bills 
of Lading, Routing, Claims, Organization, Laws of Car- 
riers, Interstate Commerce Rulings, Railroad Accounting, 
Statistics, etc. You will receive the personal attention of 
these experts who will answer your questions, direct every step 
of your training, give you suggestions, counsel and advice. 


Men Pushed Up By 
LaSalle Training 


That LaSalle traffic training 
pushes men tothe topis proved by 
what men have actually accom- 
plished. It enableda dock checker 
in Seattle to rise to the position of 
General Passenger and Freight 
Agent. A man in Cincinnati re- 
ports 500% profit on the cost of 
the course—and that within a year 
after enrollment. A New York 
member was appointed Traffic 
and Export Manager with 400% 
salary increase. A Maryland man 
writes that he has had two raises— 
salary nearly doubled. And these 
are but a few examples of thou- 
sands of letters which report simi- 
lar successes won thru LaSalle 
training. 

Send For More Facts 


Sign and mail the coupon and we will send you our catalog 
and complete information on the opportunities for the man 
trained in Trafic Management. 

Wewillalso send particulars about the moderate tuition fee 
and our easy payment terms—and a copy of our valuable 
book, ‘“Ten Years’ Promotion in One.’’ 


If ambition alone were the only requirement for success there would be few failures. Most men have 


the ambition—what they lack is the power to act. 
Show that you can DO as well as dream—that you have the power to act, 


the hammer is useless.” 


and act immediately, in investigating a promising possibility. 


“Action must drive ambition. The nail without 


Mark and mail the coupon NOW. 





LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


The Largest Business Training Institution in the World 





LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY, 


Dept. 666-TRCHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Please send me catalog and full information regarding the course and service I have marked with an X below. Also copy of 


your book, ‘“Ten Years’ Promotion in One,”’ 


all without obligation to me. 


[_] Traffic Management—Foreign and Domestic: Training f6r positions as Railroad and Industrial Traffic Manager, etc. 


Other LaSalle Training Courses: 

offers training for every important business need. 
HIGHER ACCOUNTANCY: BUSINESS MANAGEMENT: 
Training for positions as Auditor, Training for Official, Managerial, 
Comptroller, Certified Public Ac- Sales and Executive positions. 
countant, Cost Accountant, etc. PERSONNEL AND EMPLOY- 
BANKING AND FINANCE: MENT MANAGEMENT: 
Training for executive positions in 
Banks and Financial Institutions. 

a) COMMERCIAL LAW: 

Reading, Reference and Consul- 
tation Service for Business Men. 
COMMERCIAL SPANISH; 
Training for positions as Foreign 
Correspondent with Spanish-speak- 
ing countries, 


trial Engineers. 
BUSINESS ENGLISH: 


dents and Copy Writers. 
CT EXPERT BOOKKEEPING: 


Bookkeeper, 





Trainimg for Employers, Employ- 
ment Managers, Executives, Indus- 


Training for Business Correspon- 


Training for position as Head 


oo Pana TR ieccnsctcngeccrcenanenrentipantininginiiieintinntitind 


LaSalle is the largest business training institution in the world. It 
If more aes in any of these courses check here: 


LA BUSINESS LETTER WRITING: 
.. for Bar: LL.B. Degree. Taining for positions as Correspon- 


dent, Mail Sales Director, and exec- 
INDUSTRIAL MANAGEMENT utive letter-writing positions. 
EFFICIENCY: 


y RN f : 
Training for Production Managers, HODEER cd eee: 
eee ee Sie ling of industrial forces—for Execu 
of efliclency. tives, Managers; Superintendents, 


Contractors, Foremen, Sub-fore- 
EFFECTIVE SPEAKING: mee, esc. 

Training in the art of forceful, effec- CI¢: P. A COACHING FOR AD- 
tive speech for Ministers.Salesmen, VANCED ACCOUNTANTS: 
Fraternal Leaders, Politicians, In preparation for State Board and 
Clubmen, etc. Institute Examinations, 
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call it Gibraltar. 
and her husband. Rather annoyed me, 
they did. They were sort of kind to us 
and our money. 

“Only, Polly went too far. She asked 
Sir Horace and Lady Niton—those we 
met at Susie’s. They didn’t answer until 
the morning of the dinner-party. They 
regretted they were going out of town, 
but were reported in next morning’s paper 
at a first night. 
Polly fairly raged. 


And Susie, of course, | 





Mr. Smith, that did it. | 
Said she wasn’t go- | 


ing to be mewed up all her life in a | 


She didn’t worship 
she wasn’t going to 


rotten little suburb. 
the aristocracy, but 
be snubbed.” 

“Then,” said Mr. Smith, twinkling, “if 
you were wise you said: ‘My dear girl, 
on thinking it over I think you're right 
in what you said the other day, that we 
ought to move. My dear, you’re always 
right!” 

“No, I didn’t do that. I didn’t have 
time. Polly had me in the car, and rolled 
me off to an estate-agent in Mayfair. 
Within the morning, that fellow made me 





pay eleven thousand pounds premium for | 


a house in Berkeley Square, which would 
have. collapsed if you’d blown at it. Polly 
asked three decorators for estimates, 
showed them to Susie, and chose the 
dearest. 
ture shops to help her to buy Queen Eliza- 


She took Susie round to furni- | 


beth umbrella-stands, and Tudor gas- | 
stoves. She ordered tea direct from | 
China. Rushed into a dog-shop and 


bought a prize Pekinese. At last we got 
in, and ate bread and cheese by the.-light 
of a candle, and were as happy as lovers, 
even if the new boiler burst at once, and 
the fuses went when the underbutler 
made a remark to the third footman. 
It’s all right now. But I’m blowed if I 
know how it all happened.” 

“T do,” said Mr. Smith. 

“I believe you do. I must leave you 
now. I've got to go home to dress. We're 
giving a dance tonight. We've hired the 
Ritz.” 





LOVE 


(Continued from page 60) 








tenderly upon the soft neck of her cub, 
Chota started weakly forward. 

An hour later, in the rose-pink of sun- 
rise, an engine whistle screamed, bells 
clanged and a fireman leaned from his 
cab in staring surprise. Twenty feet be- 
fore the engine a great, gaunt, striped 
beast, a cub dangling from her mouth, 
had staggered across the railroad tracks, 
and stumbling, rolled down the embank- 
ment, to flounder helplessly in the brush 
and weeds of the slough below, while the 
train thundered on. Mid-morning came— 


and a circus party, motoring townward, | 


stopped for a moment to watch what was 
believed in the distance to be a tremen- 
dous dog carrying something for a space 
of a few feet, then dropping to the 
ground and resting apparently, to gain 
strength for another sally. At parade 
time a boss canvasman cocked his head 
sharply and stared into the depth of a 
small woods, adjoining the show lot. 





Then with a shout, he whirled, his arms | 
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They Have Found 


A better way to clean teeth 


Dental science has found a better way 
to clean teeth. Modern authorities approve 
it. Leading dentists everywhere advise it. 
Millions of people already employ it. 

A ten-day test is offered to anyone whe 
asks. Get it and see the delightful effects. 
Learn what this new way means. 


Combats the film 


You feel on your teeth a viscous film. 
It clings to teeth, gets between the teeth 
and stays. The tooth brush, used in old 
ways, does not end it. So nearly everyone 
has suffered from some film attack. 

Film absorbs stains, making the teeth 
look dingy. It is the basis of tartar. It 
holds food substance which ferments and 
forms acid. It holds the acid in contact 
with the teeth to cause decay. 

Millions of germs breed in it. They, 
with tartar, are the chief cause of pyorrhea. 
Thus most tooth troubles are now traced 
to film. 


- New-day methods 


After diligent research, methods have 
been found to fight them. Careful tests 
have amply proved them. Now they are 
being very widely adopted, largely by 
dental advice. 





PAT OFF. 


Pepsadent 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


A scientific film combatant, whose every 
application brings five desired effects. 
Approved by highest authorities, and now 
advised by leading dentists everywhere. 
All druggists supply the large tubes. 





The methods are embodied in a dentifrice 
called Pepsodent. They can thus be twice 
daily applied. And ‘to millions they are 
bringing a new dental era. 


Important effects 


Pepsodent combats the film two 
effective ways. It also aids Nature in 
three ways which faulty diet makes es- 
sential. 

It stimulates the salivary flow—Nature’s 
great tooth-protecting agent. It multi- 
plies the starch digestant in the saliva, 
to digest starch deposits that cling. It 
multiplies the alkalinity of the saliva, to 
neutralize the acids which cause tooth 
decay. 

These things should. be daily done for 
better tooth protection. 


See the benefits 


Send the coupon for a 10-Day Tube. 
Note how clean the teeth feel after using. 
Mark the absence of the viscous film. See 
how teeth whiten as the film-coats disap- 
pear. Watch the other good effects. 

Judge then by what you see and feel 
and know. Decide if the people in your 
home should brush teeth in this way. Cut 
out coupon now. 


in 





Ten-Day Tube Free ™ 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 694, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Il. 
Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 





Only one tube to a family 
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fanwise, as he ran, shouting, for the 

menagerie. 
“Animal-men! 

feedin’ forks! 


Lay hold o’ prods and 
There’s a loose tiger—’ 





UT the cry already had been taken up 

elsewhere. A_ frightened woman, 
blanched, screaming, ran for the protec- 
tion of the big-top, and its crowds of 
hurrying plank and seat-men. Children 
milled, shrieking their fear. The beast 
was in plain sight now, at the far end of 
the lot, a tottering, weaving tiger, com- 
ing stolidly forward, with a cub in her 
mouth! 

“Treasurer!” It was the shout of the 
circus manager. “Get the rifles out of 
the wagon and rush ’em! Animal-men— 
stand by to shoot!” 

The side-wall of the menagerie tent 
fluttered and raised, as the menagerie at- 
tendants came forth. A speeding messen- 
ger arrived from the _ treasury-wagon. 
Rifles clicked into waiting hands, the 
cartridges snapping almost simultaneously 
into the breeches. Canvas-men seized 
tent-stakes in readiness for the assault. 
The beast hesitated, toppled, sank, then 
rose and floundering drunkenly, came on. 

Horses reared, and were pulled aside 
by shouting “skinners,” to safety. The 
shouts and warnings reached the dressing- 
tent, to bring forth, in excited, hurrying 
groups, a motley crowd of performers— 
racing figures in tinsel and_ spangles, 
white-splotched clowns, clattering, over- 
burdened men in chain mail and armor, 
all rushing to safety from that slowly 
approaching beast, that looked neither to 
the right nor the left, but seemed to 


have eyes for one thing alone—the me- 
nagerie-tent, whence came the scent of 
hay and straw, and the odor of the beasts 
of the jungle. Tight clenched hands 
strained at the rifles and clamped them 
into firing position. Fingers twitched at 
the triggers. A form sprang out before 
the line of waiting men—suddenly to 
whirl, to wave an arm, and to rush back 
shouting. 

“Wait—wait, fellows! It’s Chota. 
Bear down on them guns—bear down, 
I’m tellin’ you! She aint goin’ to hurt 
nobody—she’s comin’ in—she’s got a cub 
in her mouth!” 

Again the beast floundered, again went 
flat—to roll awkwardly, then to struggle 
once more to its feet. Again the me- 
nagerie superintendent ventured forward, 
while the rifles covered the path before 
him, while canvasmen with their tent- 
stakes edged nearer. But the reeling, 
striped beast neither growled nor roared 
nor quickened her pace. A slight obstruc- 
tion was before her—the tiger stumbled, 
then rolled helplessly and lay there an in- 
stant gasping before it could rise again. 
A hand waved! 

“Hold off on them guns! She’s hurt— 
hurt, I’m tellin’ you. She’s bringin’ in 
her cub. Animal-men!” 

“Ave—aye!” 

“Out with a shiftin’ den, quick! Rush 
it!” 

Scurrying forms entered and_ re- 
appeared at the menagerie connection, 
bringing with them the heavy, yet easily 
handled shifting-den. The tiger had ap- 
proached to within twenty feet of the 
menagerie superintendent now—closer— 
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closer—again a hand waved, again a shout 
came, from the lips of a man who sud- 
denly had gone to his knees. 

“Get Doc Barton, somebody! 
Get Doc Barton!” 

For there at his feet, the cub yowling 
and spitting and scrambling, Chota had 
sunk to the ground. 


Hurry! 


N hour later two men stood before 

a cage in the menagerie tent. The 
sleeves of one of them were rolled back 
from bloody arms. The eyes of the other 
were serious, and he waited a long 
noment before asking his question. Then: 

“What about it, Doc?” 

“Wait a minute. The wound’s all right 
—clean and everything—no infection. 
But I don’t know about the heart. It’s 
had a pretty hard strain—everything de- 
pends on that hypodermic. If—her heart 
stands it and I can get her to sleep with- 
out killing her—” 

The doctor stared at his hands, and 
with fingers extended laid aside the hypo- 
dermic. Then he bent over the striped 
form and pressed his ear against her 
bandaged side. Rising, he smiled. Lift- 
ing then the furry ball which wobbled 
about the den, he placed it between the 
forepaws of the gasping, pain-racked 


beast. The glazed eyes closed, slowly, 
naturally, and the breath came more 
evenly. Again the doctor smiled, and 


nodded toward the menagerie superin- 
tendent. Then he stepped from the cage, 
and tke two walked away together leav- 
ing behind them the sleeping Chota and 
her cub—Chota, who through mother love 
had regained life—and home. 








CONFLICT 


(Continued from 
page 65) 





It ought to lie yonder, somewheres. 
Make out anything?” 

“T can’t see a thing.” 

“Hosses is kind of pickin’ up. Guess 
they smell it. Sure’s shootin’. Here 
we be.” 

A couple of solid black blots ap- 
peared against the slightly less black 
background of the night—Fabius’ house 
and barn. Orrin drove into the yard 
and let fall the lines. 

“Here we be. Now to git somebody 
awake.” He tilted back his head and 
shouted® “Hey, Fabius! Fabius Ginger! 
Hey, inside there. Wake up! Hey!” 

A dog barked viciously and came tear- 
ing around the house. 

“Shet up, you. Keep away from them 
hosses ‘fore they paw you! Hey, Fabius 
Ginger! Fabius!” 





KING—DOG 


King was only that —just dog, 

but his career was astonishing 

from the time he left Flanders 

Fields until he became a crook’s 

pal. His story has been told for 

an early issue by Irving Crump, 
a man who knows dogs. 











RESENTLY a window opened and a 
voice bellowed: “Who's there? 
What in tunket d’ye want?” 

“Orrin Lakin—with comp’ny fer you. 
Open the door. Got any coffee? I’m 
most busted and most froze. Git a move 
on ye. And say, don’t come down like 
you be. Git suthin’ onto ye. Got a 
girl here.” 

In a moment a light appeared and 
moved about within. Then the door 
opened, and Fabius Ginger, looming 
huge in the doorway, stepped out upon 
the porch. 

“Git down and come in,” he said, 
and Orrin helped Dorcas to alight. So 
stiff and cramped was she that to take 
a step seemed an impossibility. Orrin, 
her bag in his hand, preceded her up 
the steps. 

“Holy mackerel and General Jackson!” 
Fabius exclaimed, “Hannibal ’ll have a 
conniption. Come in. What’s wanted?” 

“She’s got a letter fer you from Letty 
Piggott. —Here, give it to him, Dorcas.” 

Fabius had refrained from looking 
at her, doubtless from a feeling of de- 
licacy due to the character of her apparel, 
but now he raised his eyes to hers, and 
she smiled wearily. 


“Miss Letty introduced us in the 
library. Don’t you remember?” 
“Be you her! I swan to man! Wait, 


lemme read this here letter.” 


As he read, Dorcas could hear the 
shuffling of bare feet on the stairs, and 
before Fabius reached the last line, 
two old men stood in the doorway staring 
at her with mingled timidity and amaze- 
ment and irritation. There was a lion 
look about them. Hannibal topped his 
brother Hasdrubal by a couple of inches, 
and Hasdrubal was taller than Fabius. 
The two older brothers frowned. 

Fabius finished his letter. 

“Brothers,” he said gravely, and with 
a certain dignified courtesy in his voice, 
“come in. This is Dorcas Remalie, John 
Remalie’s niece. She has come to live 
with us—and she is welcome.” 

Hasdrubal and Hannibal drew nearer 
and stared at Dorcas, who had removed 
her hat. 

“Tell her she’s welcome,” prompted 
Fabius. 

“Dunno’s she is. Dunno why 
should be,” said Hannibal. 

“This here haint for other ears than 
your’n,” said Fabius. “She’s sent here 
by Letty Piggott for us to look after 
and pertect. John Remalie’s her guard- 
een. She’s diskivered a secret of his’n 
Tonight that there Labo woman tried to 
pizen her with mushrooms. That’s the 
story. Don’t know what’s behind it all. 
Letty says her life haint safe, and for us 
to keep John Remalie from gittin’ a-hold 
of her, no matter what happens.” 


she 












ld 
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“We Pay Him $100 a Week” 


“Looks pretty young for the manager’s desk, doesn’t he, Jim? 


“He is, too, according to the standards you and I used to go by. But it’s the day of young 
men in big jobs. I honestly believe his department is in better hands today than at any time since 
we've been in business. 

“TI decided six months ago that we needed a new manager. At that time Gordon, there, was 
one of the youngest men in the office and was pegging away at a small job. But when I started 
checking up, I found he was handling that job to perfection. 

“I brought him into the office one day and started to draw him out. What do you suppose*I 
discovered? For more than two years he had been studying with the International Correspon- 
dence Schools at Scranton. Prepared his lessons in the evening and during noon hour. 

“I kept him talking for nearly three hours and I found that in actual knowledge and train- 
ing Gordon was years ahead of any man in the office. So I gave him the job. 


“We pay him $100 a week, and I have an idea it’s the best investment the house ever made.” 





-—— —_—- «o_ ame TEAR OUT HERE ae oe aoe oo 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


BOX 3434-B SCRANTON, PA. 
Explain, without obligating me, how I can qualify for the posi- 
tion, or in the subject, before which I mark 


pow do you stand when your employer checks up his men 
for promotion? Is there any reason why he should select 
you in preference to the others? 


: . cae a , "s ( BLEOTRIOAL ENGINEER "] SALESMANSHIP 

Ask yourself these questions fairly. You must face them if you HElecric Wiring: 96) Window Trimmer 
expect advancement and more money. For now, more than Telephone Wark (J Show Card and Sign Prg. 

; | MECHANICAL ENGINEER Lj Railroad Positions 

[JILLUSTRATING 


ever, the big jobs are going to men with special training. [ Mechanical Draftsman =} Cartooning 
5 BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 
= Private Secretary 


| Machine Shop Practice 
Toolmaker 
Gas Engine Operating 


You can get the training you need right at home in spare 





/ ° = CIVIL ENGINEER ess Correspondent 
time. For thirty years the International Correspondence [Surveying and Mapping | 


LJ Cert. Public Accountant 
TRAFFIC MANAGER 
Railway Accountant 

_) Commercial Law 

Lj GOOD ENGLISH 


Cc Schoo: 
© CIVIL SERVICE 
. Railway Mail Clerk 
() AUTOMOBILES 
_j Mathematics 
© Navigation D Spanish 
._ AGRICULTURE f\_ Teacher 
LJ Peultry Raising §\_ Banking 


STATIONARY ENGINEER 
Marine Engineer 
) Ship Draftsman 


Schools have been helping men out of routine drudgery into 
work they like—helping them to win advancement, to have 
happy, prosperous homes, to know the joy of getting ahead in 
business and in life. More than two million have taken the 
up-road in just this way. More than 130,000 are now turning 
their spare time to profit. Hundreds are starting daily. 

It’s the day of young men in big jobs—and you'll never be 
a day younger. Can you afford to let another priceless hour 
pass without at least finding out what the I. C.S. can do for you? 

The way is easy. Without cost, without obligating yourself 
in any way, mark and mail this coupon. 


ARCHITECT 
Contractor and Builder 
) Architectural Draftsman 
Concrete Builder 
Structural Engineer 


[PLUMBING AND HEATING 


ni 








Write name and address here 





Sheet Metal Worker 
Textile Overseer or Supt. 
CHEMIST 

J Pharmacy 


<+ 


Name. 





Present Business 3-1-2 
Occupation Address. 





Street 
and No. 





| H MINE FOREMAN OR ENG. 
' 


City. State. 
Canadians may send this coupon to International 
Correspond Schools d Limited, Montreal, Canada 
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LAY YOUR “Tl 
FOUNDATION | 


The most successful men 
of today laid the foundation 
of their fortunes by saving 
a portion of their income. 
They put aside a sum each 
week or month until they 
acquired enough to give 
them a Start. 

After that it became easier, 
money made money. 

May we not show you how 
you can invest $20 or more 
a month in good dividend 
paying securities through 
the 


Rose 20 Payment Plan? 


Earn while you save. 





Send for intensely interest- 
ing FREE booklet No, 903 


| “How to Become 
| Financially Independent” 


| Rose & COMPANY 
| 





Investment Bankers 


50 Broad St. NewYork || 
















































ecome a lawyer. Legally 
iraler ed men win high positions 
big success in business and 
« life 


independent—be a lead: 


$3,560 ‘to $10,000 Gnaeus 

pute you step by step. You can train at home 
time. We prepare you for bar examina- 
tion in any state. Money refunded socerete to our 
Guarantee Bond if dissatisfied. De of LL. B. 
conferred. Thousands of successfu 
rolled. Low cost, easy te’ . en volume 
Law Library free if you enroll now. Get our valuable 120 page 
“Law Guide’’ and ‘‘Evidence’* books free. Send for them—now. 


_LaSalie Extension University, Dept. 666-1. Chicago 
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ISTUDY AT HOME 





Iknow because I was Deaf and had Head 
Noises for over 30 years. My invisible 
Anti-septic Ear Drums restored my heare 
ing and stopped Head Noises, and willdo 
A) it for you. They are Tiny Megaphones. 
{ Cannot beseen when worn. Easy to put 
in, easy to take out. Are “Unseen Com- 
forts.’ Inexpensive. Writefor Booklet and 
my sworn statement of how I recovered 
myhearing. A. O. LEONARD 

Suite 227. New York City 






76 Fifth Ave. 








MAKE MONEY AT HUME 





You can earn from $1 to $2 an hour 
in your spare time, writing show cards. 
Quickly and easily learned by our new simple 


methc No canvassing or soliciting. We 
teach you how, sell your work and pay you 
cash each week. Full particulars and book- 
let free 

AMERICAN SHOW CARD SCHOOL 





200 Ryrie Building, Yonge & Shuter Streets, Toronto, Canada 
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Investment Opportunities 
and 


Our Twenty Payment Plan 


These publications tell of good invest- 
ment stocks, which can be purchased on 
small payments, extending over a period 
of twenty months. This plan was originated 
by us in 1908. You can secure both free. 


Write for 17-RB 


CLATTERY@¢ 


eam Securities 
New York 
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| “Keep her here. Ho! What say, 
| brother Hasdrubal? Calc’late we're 
equal to seein’ John Remalie don’t git 
her?” 


Hasdrubal drew himself up to his full 
height. “Miss What’s-Your-Name, us 
three brothers is glad to have you here, 
and you kin bet your bottom dollar 
nobody ll molest you nor hurt you. Can't 
she, Fabius.” 

“Wouldn't ask nothin’ better than to 
| have Remalie step into this door-yard. 
| But what in tunket’ll we do with her?” 
| He waggled his head. “What’ll she do? 
| What'll we do? What’ll everybody do? 
| Hell for leather! Nothin’ but a gal— 
| and wearin’ pants!” 


“Why not,” said Dorcas, 

| not a girl at all. 
a boy?” 

Hasdrubal 

Fabius 


“pretend I’m 
Just act as if I were 


Fabius, and 
stared at Hasdrubal. “It’s an 
idee,” he said. “But I dunno. A boy’s 
a boy, and a girl’s a girl. Calc’late to 
wear them pants all the time?” 

“768.” 

“That’ ‘ll help some. 
name is? 

“Dorcas.” 

The three brothers stood side by side, 


looked at 


What say your 





| looking down at her—magnificent men, 
| honest men, trustworthy men. Dorcas 
the fine quality of them, and her 


“Call ye Pete for short,” said Fabius. 

“Boy’s name, ye see.” 

“T’'ll love it,” she said. 
stay? You'll have me here? 

| a nuisance. I'll work and help.” 
“Leetle girl,” said Hannibal in his thin, 
quavering voice, “ye kin stay. Sich as we 

be, you kin depend on us. The’ was a 

day when folks didn’t calc’late to meddle 
| much with the Ginger brothers—and I 

dunno’s that day’s all gone yit. Eh— 
| boys?” 

Hasdrubal doubled a fist of the size 

and hardness of a paving stone, and 
| looked at it with interest. He attempted 
polite formality. “All of us is pleased 
to have you make us a visit,” he said. 

“For your own sake,” said Fabius, 
“and for the sake of the good woman 
that sent ye.” 

Dorcas was smiling through a mist. 
“I'll love you,” she said. “I—let me 
kiss you all!” 

Hannibal surreptitiously wiped his lips 
/ on his sleeve; Hasdrubal braced his 

shoulders in memory of younger days. 

Fabius bent toward her; and Dorcas 

felt he was kissing, not her, but the 

woman he had loved and waited for 

through the years. She kissed them each 

in turn, and by the gateway of that kiss 

entered securely into their strange lives 
| —so securely that nothing but death 
could have evicted her. 

“H’m!” grunted Orrin Lakin: “Who 
done all the hard work? Me. Who like 
to busted all his bones drivin’ here? Me. 
Who gits kissed? Everybody else.” 

“You last, Uncle Orrin, but not with 
the least love, nor the least gratitude. 
And now—I’m so tired—may I go to 
| bed?” 
| “Bed—my Gawd!” 
| was Hasdrubal’s. 


“And I may 


Te 
4 heart went out to them 
| 
I'll not be 
| 





The ejaculation 


said Fabius 











“She kin have mine,” 
| jealously. 
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said Hannibal. 

she sha’n’t have nobody’s 

declared Hasdrubal. 
“Boys,” said Dorcas, “don’t quarrel!” 

They roared with delight and laughter. 

“Isn’t there a spare room?” 


“No, mine,” 
“By Dad, 
but mine,” 


“To be sure, and a bed that haint 
been slep’ in for a dozen year. I’m 
housekeeper,” said Hasdrubal ‘firmly; 


“it’s my work to fix it up fer ye.” 
“We'll take turns,” said Fabius. 
“I’m going,” said Dorcas, “to do my 

own work. And I'm going to cook for 

you.” 

“Cook—ho!” they shouted in unison. 
It was a tremendous joke—the rib-split- 
ting joke of their lives. 

They looked at her and roared; they 
slapped each other on the back; they 
bellowed the word “cook” back and forth, 
and the last sound Dorcas remembered 
hearing on that memorable night was 
Hasdrubal’s voice shouting to his broth- 
ers from his bed. 

“Did ye hear what she says? 
Said she was goin’ to cook for us. 


Ho! 
Ho!” 


CHAPTER XVIII 


AS John Remalie alighted from the 
train, it was his fancy that the 
station loafers peered at him strangely. 
It seemed to him that they looked at 
him with eyes which held a question, 
which glowed with an unpleasant interest 
—eyes which drooped or turned before 
his own eyes could encounter them. Per- 
haps it was fancy—fancy bred of a trepi- 
dation which had been born within him 
and grown upon his homeward journey 
until it filled his whole being. What 
would he find when he entered his own 
door? 

As he drew nearer to that door now, 
his apprehension increased until it be- 
came a fever. He. had gone away to 
allow a thing to happen. Had it hap- 
pened? He applied the unguent of soph- 
istry, reasoning that he had no part in 
the event, had not instigated it nor 
advised it. Neither by word nor by deed 
had he taken part in it, but only, with 
knowledge of its probability, remained 
passive to permit its accomplishment. 
This was his refuge, thin of wall and 
flimsy of construction. 

The house was silent; the familiar odor 
of closeness greeted his nostrils; the 
shadows in the dusky hall were as ever 
suggestive of inhospitality and of the 
possibility of unsightly transactions. For 
the first time Remalie was conscious of 
the character of his house. He strode 
down the hall and up the stairs to his 
room, unconscious that Miss Labo’s dull- 
glowing eyes peered at his back through 
the slit of the kitchen door. He dropped 
his bag and threw his hat on the bed; 
then he stood listening. The house was 
silent, with that silence which is an at- 
tribute of the untenanted. He felt 
strangely alone, superstitiously appre- 
hensive. The insides of his hands were 
damp, and he rubbed them against his 
trousers. 

He feared, but he did not know 
Clinching his fingers, he walked to his 
door and down the hall to his niece’s 
room. Her door was closed. His 
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Enlist in the Army 
of Thrift 


By W. L. HARDING, War Governor of Iowa 


The gold out of the furnace of experience as Governor of a great 
State, four years, during war and reconstruction and close intimacy 
with public and private affairs, can be summed up in the following: 


The word “Thrift” is a synonym for 
Patriotism — Patriotism is love of, and 
service to your country. “Thrift” is 
love of, and service to yourself, your 
community, state and country. 


“Thrift” is common business sense 
applied to what you can earn or pro- 
duce. The number of dollars you 
handle is not so important as the 
number of dollars you save. 


For the purpose of war men are 
available from the ages of 18 to 45, 
for the purpose of ‘“Thrift” men and 
women are available so long as they 
can produce more than they consume. 


There are three possible stages in an 
individual life—Preparation—Produc- 
tion—Old Age. In this first stage you 
are naturally dependent. In the other 
two stages you can and should be in- 
dependent. 


“Thrift” is independence. Nations 
plan and fight for independence. Go 
thou and do likewise — be “Thrifty.” 
Love yourself and be of service to 
yourself. 


If YOU save a dollar and put it to 
work for YOU ina good investment, 
it will soon earn another dollar to work 


for YOU and soon there will be two 
of YOU working for YOU. You 
double yourself as a producer. This 
is “Thrift”—self patriotism. You have 
helped yourself, your community, 
state and country. You have lived, 
achieved, and you are independent. 
Your country is more prosperous. 


The objects of government are to 
build individuality and make citizens 
happy. If you save you become an in- 
dividual factor in the community, and 
hunger and want, two enemies of man, 
are conquered. You are a happy citizen. 


One big national need today is indi- 
vidual “Thrift.” If you will save and in- 
vest national prosperity will be assured. 
Your savings added to your neighbors 
and these pyramided, to community, 
state and nation, make a bulwark of 
perpetual safety. 


Men! Women! enlist nowin the army 
of reconstruction. Do yourpartto strike 
the shackles of dependence and poverty 
from all the people. Bea soldier in the 
mighty growing army of “Thrift.” 


on 


We have prepared a very interesting book entitled “Getting Ahead,” which fully expounds 
the theory and practice of “Thrift” so ably described in the above article by Mr. Harding, 
This book tells the fascinating story of Peter Perkins and how he conceived a prac- 


tical idea of saving and investing, 


‘A complimentary copy will be sent upon request, 


KRIEBEL & CO. 


Investment Bankers - 
654—137 South La Salle Street, Chicago 
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“This book tells you how to solve 
th al kinks in your everyday 










s. dt points the way to 
greater success for you. 





SEND FOR IT-TODAY 





ODA Y—your day—opportunity 
is greater than ever before. 


And you can train yourself in the prin- | 
iples which experience has shown are 
fundamental to success and leadership. | 


Every act of business has behind it a legal | 
principle. 

Only the man who is law-trained can act 
with certainty. That is why law-trained men 
head our biggest business organizations— 


men like Gary, Babst, Tomlinson, Holden. 


Would you like to knowlaw? Would you 
like to have your opinion sought—your 
judgment respected? Above all would you 
like to be fitted for the bigger jobs ahead? 


Ex-President Taft and 80 other eminent 
authorities have made it possible for you, 
through the easy-to-read Blackstone Legal 
Training Course and Service, to learn law 
now in your spare time at home. 45,000 
men have already enrolled. 


Everyday Legal Pointers 


Let the coupon in this advertisement bring you the 
facts about this Course as told in our FREE 128 -page 
booklet of everyday legal pointers. Read the start- 
ling legal illustrations which this book contains. 
The legal data given may be the means of saving you 
thousands of dollars this year. Learn also how you 
can secure admission to the bar if that should be 
your preference. 


Send Coupon for Book 


This request will not obligate you in any way. 
Mail the coupon TODAY with your name plainly 
written or typed. Your copy of the book will 
sent at once—FREE, 





. 
Blackstone Institute 
Dept, A179 4753 Grand Blvd. Chicago, Ill. 
Send your 123 -page book of everyday legal pointers 
and details of your Course and Service, without obli- 
gation to me. 
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knuckles hesitated an inch away from the 
panel, then descended timorously. There 
was no answer. He rapped again, more 
boldly. For another space he stood irre- 
solute, but, necessity-compelled, he 
clutched the knob and turned it, thrusting 
the door open violently, as if by the 
suddenness of his entrance to take at an 
advantage any sight which might await 
his eyes. 

The room was untenanted. 

His feeling was not one of relief; 
somehow the meticulous neatness of 
that room bespoke the presence of some 
hand other than his niece’s. He did not 
believe she would leave a room in pre- 
cisely that manner. There would be 
evidences of girlish haste or carelessness, 
a certain liveliness, perhaps a touch of 
life, something awry to testify to the 
tenancy of youth. 

He descended the stairs and with the 


| resolution of the desperate flung open 


the kitchen door. 
“Where is my niece?” he demanded 
in a voice strained to the cracking point. 


ISS LABO turned her head slowly 
from the potatoes she was par- 
ing, and rested her dull-glowing eyes 
upon him. Her face was a thin-lipped 
mask, colorless as ever, unchanged, un- 
troubled. She did not speak. 
“Where is my niece?” he repeated, 
rising fury lending a quiver to his tone. 
Miss Labo shrugged her shoulders and 
turned back to her potatoes. Remalie 
uttered a snarl and plunged toward her, 
hands outstretched, clutching, hungry 
for her lean throat. She was on her feet, 
the chair between them, the ready knife 
in her hand. Her head was thrust for- 


ward, _ serpent-like, Remalie halted, 
crouching. 

“She-cat! Hell-cat!” His voice 
quavered shrilly. Miss Labo’s thin, 


bloodless lips seemed to crack apart, dis- 


closing the glitter of her white teeth. It 
was a smile! 

“Where is she? Tell me, or [I'll 
twist it out of you! Tell me!” 


Miss Labo felt the wrist of the hand 


that clutched the knife, and found it 
able. She did not speak. 
Remalie crouched panting, helpless, 


nonplused, balked. The woman would 
strike; he could not make her speak. 
Suddenly he bethought himself of that 


| evening when he had spied upon her 


through the kitchen door, of that pre- 
serve-jar full of some grayish substance 
which she fondled in her lap. He turned 
from her and rushed into the pantry. On 
a shelf at the level of his eyes was a jar, 
half empty, containing a residue grayish 
in hue, not sightly—the same jar and the 
same contents! Half empty! 


He rushed with frantic movement 
back to the kitchen, the jar clutched in 
his hand, and shook it before Miss 


Labo’s face. 

“There,” he mouthed, “there—you’ve 
used it! Who did you give it to? 
When? Did she—” He stopped. To 
put it into words was a thing his innate 
hypocrisy would not permit, and he stood 
gibbering, trembling. Dorcas was dead, 
poisoned! The secret of it was locked 
behind this woman’s angular jaws, and 
he would never know. She would never 
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tell him. What had happened during 
his absence he could only picture with 
mental torture, a horried motion-picture 
which would be present with him day 
and night, an imaginary reconstruction of 
the horrid episodes of the crime. 

“Will you tell me?” he demanded 
again. 


ISS LABO’S thin lips parted in a 

narrow, horizontal crack. That was 
all. Remalie flung himself from the 
kitchen, and at a gait that was almost ‘a 
run, mounted to his room. There that 
strongest of instincts, self-preservation, 
asserted itself. 


He reasoned. He must assume an 
attitude for the public eye. He must 
maintain an assumption. His genius for 
hypocrisy pointed the, way. He would 


be sinned against. He, the fond uncle, 
the patient Christian, would bear a new 
burden with fortitude. He planned his 
conduct with minutest detail. To the 
world he would show a face of grave 
sorrow, of wounded heart. The wayward 
girl whom he had received into his home 
and heart, had turned thankless and run 
away! Her name should never pass his 
lips. That she had ever existed was a fact 
he would ignore. 

But the torturing uncertainty remained, 
the impossibility of taking adequate pre- 
cautions. What had become of Dorcas 
Remalie? What disposal had been made 
of her body? 

However, escape the suspicion of men, 
the retribution of the law as he might, 
John Remalie knew he could not escape 
his own terrors. Sophistry would not 
alleviate. Reason as he would that he 
had had no hand or voice in the crime, 
still the accusation of conscience tor- 
tured him. With guilty knowledge he 
had not averted the crime; therefore he 
shared in the guilt. Blood was upon his 
hands. Once more death became a 
horror, the hereafter a thought to wring 
cold sweat from his forehead. 

That night his futile, terrified, agonized 
prayer for forgiveness left his lips as it 
had left his lips those endless nights 
when he had fancied himself the mur- 
derer of his son. It was a prayer which 
left his lips, not to arise, as the prayers 
of the virtuous are said to arise, but to 
fall lifeless, inert about his feet. 

That day John Remalie tacked to his 
wall a copy of the old motto. Black, 
sinister, the word “Repent” met his 
eyes at the slightest lifting of his head 

The dread was worse than before 
Then had existed no suspicion, no whis- 
perings behind hands. Now the town 
seethed with the mystery, reveled in 
dark speculations, stared with eyes 
which burned his sensitive consciousness 
at Remalie as he went to and fro. Yet 
none accosted him with question or accu- 
sation. And he went his way, wearing 
the face and the manner he had drawn 
for himself, deceiving himself at mo- 
ments into believing that Dorcas had 
thanked his generosity and_ tender 
heartedness by flying to a life more 
alluring and less worthy. 


The next installment of this fine 
novel by the author of ‘‘The 
Daughter of Discontent’’ will ap- 
pear in the forthcoming July issue. 


. 
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| Smoke Omar vinta! 

















The same thing you look for in a cup of 
fine coffee —AROMA~—is what made 
OMAR such a big success. 

OMAR is as enjoyable as a cup of 
fine coffee. 

$12,000,000 of OMAR AROMA en- | 
joyed last year (and still growing ) | 


















Aroma makes a cigarette ~ 
they've told you that for years 
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SHEAFFER'S 


PEN | _PENCIL 














Set” 


A CGLES PHILLIDS 





A Gift of Irresistible and Enduring Charm 


OWHERE will you find a more pleasing or acceptable The beauty, symmetry and mechanical excellence of this 
gift for Weddings, Birthdays or Graduations than the rare combination of efficient writing instruments make the 
SHEAFFER Giftie Set— the De Luxe expression of sentiment SHEAFFER Giftie Set “a thing of beauty and a joy forever.” 
end admiration. W. A. SHEAFFER PEN COMPANY, Fort Madison, Iowa 
New York Chicago Kansas City Denver San Francisco 
Set No. 1R, Sterling Silver, $13.50—illustrated. Individual Pens, $2.50 to $50. Individual Pencils, $1 to $50 
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On with 


the Dance! [ Hl 


On with the dance! Blood 
warms in young and old and 
flows the faster for it. 


5 al 
On with the dance! Thoughts 
go flying with butterfly wings, 
and every bodily fiber is a- 
tingle with new life. 


oi 


As surely as the dance 
goes on, thirst comes 
to the forefront, dom- 
inant among the 
senses through which 
we get enjoyment. 


sat 


It was just for such 
happy moments as 
these that Coca- 
Cola was created 
and is made the de- 
licious and refresh- 
ing, pure and whole- 


Waitingfor SOME beverage that 
the Coca-Cola it is. 
boy. 





Old man 
thirst 
himself, 





ad 


At the refreshment stand 
under the same roof, carried 
by the boy with the Coca- 
Cola cap to the members of 





a: 


ee 





the band, at the 
soda fountain 
down the street 
for those who are 
wont to take a 
stroll under the 
stars—that’s how 
Coca-Cola fits into 
the good old ways of American 
life—always and everywhere 
the readiest and surest means 
of delicious and refreshing 
thirst-quenching. 


Fd 


Sweet with the natural, nutri- 
tious sweetness of pure cane 
sugar— 
| ad 
2 BP 
ys ay = Its distinct 
i B flavor a perfect 
blend of choicest 
savors— 


He’s willing to 
spend—the 
evening. 






Delicious refresh- 
ment—and soft 
words, 





(ea 
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Alluring with the dark amber 
color of caramel— 


Bad 
Alive with the bubbles of 
sparkling water, with crushed 
ice clinking cheeriness on the 
rim of the glass— 


ad 


Good things from nine sunny 
climes, prepared with the fin- 
ished art that 
comes from the 
practice of a life- 
time and poured 
into a glass forf7 
you— 





When a child 
i is seen but not 


heard. 

That’s Coca-Cola 

—established in the public 
favor in the old days when 
the soda fountain was but a 
novelty —a beverage which 
has multiplied its friends by 
the years of its life. 


DELICIOUS AND REFRESHING 


THE COCA-COLA COMPANY, ATLANTA, GA, 
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HIS NEW DESIGN is a worthy representa- 

tive of the line of silverware long famed for 
quality. And “quality” in “1847 Rogers Bros.” 
has always meant attractiveness based on excep- 
tional durability guaranteed without qualification. 


Start your new silver service with the Ambassador 
Pattern. Put it down on your list as most suit- 
able for anniversary, holiday and wedding gifts. 


Sold by leading dealers. Write for folder ‘‘E-21°*, illustrating 
other patterns, to The International Silver Co., Meriden, Conn. 


The Family Plate for sera Years 
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